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Preface 


This book is concerned with the uniqueness of the primary school 
period in which children learn responsible uses of symbols and begin to 
govern their actions responsibly in accordance with new knowledge of 
their environment. It focuses on the principles and practices of teaching 
children six, seven, and eight years of age as they learn basic skills, in- 
formation, modes of expression, and ways of relating to people. The tra- 
ditional entrance age of six does not sharply demarcate the beginning of 
academic learning or even a readiness for it. Individual children, al- 
though developing normally, vary in development, showing marked 
differences in motor skills, language skills, and even in thinking skills. 

While most of the principles of guiding learning are valid for learn- 
ers in general, this book is for the most part concerned with content and 
procedures that are unique to the early stages of academic learning in 
school. Because of the great variation in children’s individual develop- 
ment at the time they enter school, all teachers of this age group need to 
be familiar with these procedures. While children in their third primary 
year increasingly resemble children in the middle grades, no attempt has 
been made to extend the content of this book to the materials and/or 
procedures appropriate for middle grades. 

Teaching Primary Children incorporates the spirit of discovery 
in all curriculum areas. It points to ways in which the teacher skill- 
fully arranges learning materials, provides a framework for explora- 
tion, and focuses attention on pertinent factors by asking guiding ques- 
tions. Not only are children led to discover science facts, mathematical 
relationships, pleasing art effects, and some of the commonalities of 
people but they are also encouraged to tell others about their discov- 
eries. In this way they are helped to acquire the vocabulary and lan- 
guage patterns needed for extending their thoughts through reflection 
and communication. They are thereby equipped to learn more readily 
from vicarious experiences. 

For you, the undergraduate teacher-to-be, this book is designed to 
stimulate your imagination to the point where you can envision yourself 
in the classroom interacting with children on the basis of sound educa- 
tional principles. It is planned to help you gain the rationale behind 
certain recommended teaching procedures and insight into the kind of 
teacher behavior needed to work creatively to activate educational 
theory in the classroom. 

For you, the in-service teacher with little preparation for working 
with primary children, or for you, the principal who has had limited 
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contact with this age group, this book presents a philosophy in action 
that can assist you in evaluating both the folklore and the fads of 
primary education and can help you to analyze some of the why’s and 
how's of teaching at this level. 

For you, the mature, well-prepared primary teacher, this book 
may provide a mirror for your own experiences with children and 
thereby help you to enjoy them more fully. It may be a means of re- 
appraising your own practices. Or, it may be a means of recharging your 
own morale. 

For you, the parent, this book may provide a vision of the kind of 
primary school education than can help your child grow as an eager 
learner and as a responsible, socially concerned member of society. It 
may help you understand the relationship of child development factors 
to the learning activities appropriate to different children. 

The philosophy of the nongraded school, continuous progress at 
the child’s own rate, permeates the book. Terms such as “beginning 
primary” or “advanced primary children” are used instead of grade- 
level designations. Sequences of development are discussed in relation to 
Various aspects of children’s learning, but closely defined, arbitrary 
levels of attainment for categorizing children are avoided, 

Throughout the book the feminine pronoun has been used to refer 
to the teacher. This is in recognition of the fact that most primary 
teachers are women. This usage permits the pronoun “he” to be used 
as a generic term for the child without cumbersome explanations. 
Apology is made here, however, to those heroic males who have recog- 
nized the need of children for masculine contacts in school and have 
found challenge and satisfaction in teaching young children. 

I wish to acknowledge with appreciation the encouragement, sug- 


schools. 


J. Frances Hury 
DeKalb, Illinois 


January 1965 
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Part 1 


PREPARING 
FOR 
PRIMARY 
CHILDREN 


Chapter 1 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY’S PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Expectations and Potentialities 


Parents, teachers, and children who know forward-looking primary 
school programs reflect in their comments new principles in action in 
the classroom. Listening as they talk with each other one may hear 


comments such as the following: 


Billy’s mother: 

Billy, your next year's teacher was at the meeting Daddy and I went 
to last night. She told us some of the things you will do when you are in 
her room. It is going to be different from kindergarten because you will 
be bigger and you can do more things. You will take trips as you did in 
kindergarten but to different places. You will learn to make stories about 
some of the things you see and do. Then she will help you learn to read 
them. You will like being in her room. You will learn so many interesting 


things! 


Tommy’s father to his mother: 


School is not like it was when you and I were little. The teacher 
thought she had to teach us to read even if we got sick of it in the process. 
I used to hate phonics. I didn’t see any sense to it, but Tommy likes it 
and uses it. The children learn a lot of interesting information at school. 
The way Miss G. teaches, the children can hardly help liking school. 


Ellen’s mother to a neighbor: 

I visited Ellen’s room at school yesterday, and I could hardly leave, 
it was so interesting! No wonder Ellen is eager to get to school in the 
morning. That teacher knows how to keep the children busy, happy, and 
learning. Those children are talking about some things I didn’t know 
until I was in high school, like division of labor and specialization. They 
don’t use those words, but you can tell they have the ideas right when 
they talk about the different kinds of work their fathers do. They have 
made up a lot of stories about the things they are doing, and Ellen can 
read them, too. The room is full of interesting things to do. When chil- 
dren finish one job they just get up and get another, and the teacher does 
not always have to tell them what to do next. 
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Ralph to his father: 


We had fun at school today. We flew our airplanes. Some of them 
are not finished yet, but mine is. We are going to make an airport so our 
planes can fly better. We need a place where they can get fixed and where 
they can get gas. Our class wants to know something. How do the air- 
planes know when to land? J told the kids you would know. 


Barbara to her mother: 


We are supposed to look at all the things in our kitchens to see what 
makes our mothers’ work easier. Mrs. D. brought an eggbeater, a can 
opener, and a bottle opener to school. Did you know that the wheel here 
where the handle is has gears on it? And these other little wheels have 
gears, too. Watch! See how those gears fit into the big wheel? When the 


big wheel goes around, it makes the little wheel go around real fast, and 
that is what makes the beater turn, 


Miss S. to her principal: 


I have been experimenting with individualized reading, and it has 
increased children’s enthusiasm. But children still need to talk over some 
Stories they read. We can get deeper meanings from a story that way. I 
can give better help on word attack when we take the study words from 
phrases or sentences in the story. So I use individualized and group pro- 
cedures together. The children do their individualized reading more 


thoughtfully now when they know I am going to listen to some of it and 
talk with them about it. 


Richard’s mother to his teacher: 


ass the day be- 
and hundreds 


children can really keep themselves busy now. I worked hard to 
get them started on good habits with this plan of self-selected activities, 


and it really has paid off. Quite a few of them can work in pairs now and 
not disturb. I don’t mind the 


teach each other a lot, too. It i 


do for one another and have fun doing it. 


Benny's teacher to his parents: 
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find some of the words he needed; he asked me for some; and you can 
see he tried some phonetically. He has good sentences that tell a story. 


Primary teachers who are informed about society’s needs and who 
are aware that children vary in readiness offer six-, seven-, and eight- 
year-olds a rich program of broad intellectual content coupled with an 
efficient program of skills learning. From the beginning of the primary 
period, children are helped to learn to read for information, to speak 
before a group, and to use numbers in everyday situations. To find 
answers to their questions they learn to search in books, interview peo- 
ple, record their findings, and express their own thoughts in writing. 
Here children find challenge in concentrated effort and expanding 
success. The teacher sets the stage and points the way for making dis- 
coveries of science facts, social processes, number relationships, and art 
principles. Learning activities tuned to children’s individual abilities 


produce a happy blend of work and fun. 


VALUES THAT HELP DEFINE GOALS OF TEACHING 
The following values are important in the formulation of goals of 


teaching in a democratic society: 

1) Each Individual Is Important. He is entitled to the opportunity 
his individual potential and to his maximum 
capacity for functioning. His uniqueness as an individual must be 
valued and fostered. He should have a sense of personal worth irrespec- 
tive of the abundance or limitations of his inherited talents. He must 
feel respected as a person even though his capacities do not match those 
of more highly endowed members of the group. Provision for the needs 
of its members is the responsibility of the group as a whole just as it is 


of status leaders. 

2) Each Individual Has 
he has an obligation to respect t 
tion to his own activities. As a group mM 
Participate in_ the identification of group P 


: EO oe in solving them. 
pes aes Should Have Maximum Freedom of Choice 


within the Limits of his Obligation to Others. He T ra ee 
to attack problems creatively, explore ideas ex pete rf bres 
choices honestly as long as he does so as a oe ie ae a 
freedom to experiment and explore must = T elt ta pi bit 
his own personal safety, for in ss nee Sine mea ea then e 
himself he impinges upon the freedom ot O > 8 e 


responsible for caring for him. 
4) The Individual Must * 
thority. This means the authorit 


to develop according to 


Responsibility to Others. As an individual 
he rights and feelings of others in rela- 
ember he has responsibility to 
roblems and to cooperate in 


Respect Democratically Constituted Au- 
y of law, of parents, of police, of school 
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personnel, of property owners, and of others delegated to act in his 
welfare. The individual should be helped to perceive that such au- 
thorities act as protection for him and for the group. Those in authority 
have an obligation to protect individual freedom as far as possible 
within the framework of their authority. The individual should be 
helped to understand the reasons for what he is asked to do. He should 
have free access to a hearing when he feels that he has been treated un- 
fairly. This obligation of parents and teachers is frequently violated. 

5) The Individual Should Develop Self-control Enough To Do 
without Complaining Things That He Does Not Especially Want To Do 
at the Time. His willingness to accept many different kinds of experi- 
ences will enable him to develop his potential capacities and interests. 
Such varied experiences will give him a broader base from which to 
make decisions and with which to understand the points of view of 
others. The ability to act with reasonable self-control in the present 
in doing less desirable activities often enables the individual to attain 
greater good for a future time. 

6) The Accumulated Knowledge and Experiences of Our Civiliza- 
tion Are Important to the Individual and to Society. Through the 
process of education, society extends these resources to the individual 
so that he can build on this foundation and need 
an uneconomical process of learning. The i 
to use these opportunities for himself 


not blunder through 
ndividual must be helped 
; the process of acquiring this 
is own unique way of learning 
» he must be helped to see the 
ge—books, people, institutions— 
f getting and using information. 
owledge of the Group or New 
ed. New information should 
not accepted merely because 
reason. Individuals should be 
careful scientific fashion and 
find creative solutions to prob- 


Qualities within the Group Should Be Re- 
spected and Valued. The group has many jobs that need to be done 
that require different abilities. Jobs are done most effectively by people 
who have the ability for and the f 


y interest in doin iversity of 
interests and experiences is a resource within ie ms en aire 
solution of problems, A group must of necessity hold some values in 
common or there is no basis for 

maximum freedom to its mem 
others, diversity of values amo 
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HISTORICAL EXPECTATIONS FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Early in the history of our country schools were established with 
the purpose of teaching children to read in order that they could read 
the Bible. Some writing and number work also had a place in the 
curriculum, but learning to read received the emphasis. As the design 
of our nation emerged, Thomas Jefferson and others of our founding 
fathers realized that the success of the new government was dependent 
upon an informed citizenry. Schools took on new significance as they 
provided the skill by which people could learn about the issues of the 
day. 

In those early years and throughout much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the economy of most communities was relatively simple and often 
nearly self-sufficient. Children received much of their education for 
economic adequacy and social living directly from their parents. As the 
two generations worked side by side on tasks essential to family sur- 
vival and welfare, children learned the simple technical skills of their 
culture through early involvement in child-sized aspects of these tasks. 
The total process of the production of food, clothing, tools, and fur- 
niture was available for their direct observation and growing participa- 
tion. Scientific knowledge was limited, and the school placed little 
emphasis on social and economic concerns. 

During the period of extensive immigration to this country, 
schools had a significant role in integrating our multicultural masses 
into the “American way of life.” Here again reading was important 
and the subjects of English, American history, and geography took on 
new significance. Concurrent with this period, the growth of scientific 
knowledge and the concept of mass production created the industrial 
revolution and a period of marked economic growth. Skill in the three 
R's was valued for the sake of economic competence. 

In recent decades, progressive and humanitarian trends in our 
country have caused schools to be concerned for children’s well- 
rounded development. Reading is valued as a source of pleasure as 
well as of information. Educators have acquired understandings about 
the significance of creative and expressive activities in personality de- 
velopment and mental health. 


MODERN SOCIETY'S NEEDS AND EXPECTATIONS 


Throughout the history of American schools, learning to read has 
been a primary expectation for children during their early years in 
school. Reading continues to hold an important Place an the primary 
program. But, important as this skill of learning is, reading instruction 
must not be allowed to monopolize the school program for today’s 
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six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds. Our society has changed as a result 
of industrialization and urbanization. Other emphases in the school 
curriculum, along with a basic skills program, are essential in helping 
the primary-age citizen develop successfully. 


Needs of an Urbanized Society 


In our present-day urbanized society, in which there is a high 
degree of specialization and in which machines are taking over more 
and more of the jobs formerly done in homes or neighborhood shops, 
children have dwindling opportunities to learn from direct observation 
the materials and processes that are involved in the production of the 
things that they and their families use. They have far less opportunity 
to become involved in the actual production of these things. Even 
adults understand less and less of the total economic complex in which 
they share as they earn the living for their families, 

Children must have an abundance of 
with simple processes so as to have a bas 
which to build an understanding of the 
agriculture, industry, business, and government. If the child has never 
watched the sour milk bubble up when soda is added or stirred the 
bubbling sponge batter for bread when his mother bakes, he has much 
to learn about the simple process of leavening in order to appreciate 
the food that he eats. If he has never watched a mother animal care 
for her young, or if he has never cared for plants and watched them 
grow, he has much to learn about life processes. As more and more 
children are growing up in increasingly congested areas, fewer children 
have the Opportunity to live with living things in everyday associations 
or to participate in the harvest-to-table preparation of foods. As homes 
become less well equipped to provide opportunities for these learnings, 
want to do so, society must look to 
onal gap. The school must help primary 
ndamental physical, biological, and 


direct, concrete experiences 
e of sensory experience on 
more complex processes of 


Sociological processes of their world. 


are growing in independence and are expanding 
tation. Society needs six-, seven-, and eight-year- 
; ens: wh pond effectively and responsibly, to the extent of 
their abilities i ing environment. The school must share 
ome ; ping children relate to people with re- 
spect, considering their feelings as well as their rights. It must share 
with the home the task of helping children to understand and to 
observe private property rights and to protect public property as joint 


owners. It must accept part of the responsibili i i 
a ity for hel 
observe traffic laws and safety rules. g ' es 
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Needs of a Democratic Society 


Our country needs citizens who have learned from an early age 
to live by the great values of our democracy. Abstractions such as 
“freedom with responsibility,” “justice for all,” “participation in 
decision-making” would be meaningless words if taught as such. 
Primary children can, however, learn to move about the classroom 
without interrupting others, can grow in confidence that the teacher 
will listen to an explanation even if she is disturbed about what hap- 
pened, can learn to express a preference, yet cheerfully abide by a group 
decision. The primary social studies program should foster children’s 
understandings of economic processes, their skills in face-to-face rela- 
tionships, and their responsible behavior in the larger community. It 
should help them become increasingly aware of people in distant places 
and in earlier times as they develop understandings of the interde- 
pendence of people. 

The vigor of our democratic way of life is partially dependent 
upon the ability of its citizens to express their thoughts clearly in both 
spoken and written language. Exchanging ideas helps people form 
their own points of view. Since written expression is still necessarily 
slow and cumbersome for the beginning primary child, he needs plenty 
of opportunities to speak his thoughts and feelings. Although conversa- 
tions and discussions at this stage cannot be highly organized, periods 
of oral language foster children’s skills of reasoning, planning, and 
thinking critically. Older primary children can achieve some fluency in 
written expression. 

In other fields as well, our society needs to foster the consistent 
development of primary children through their school experiences. 
Children need to learn to care for and use their bodies effectively. 
Sound health, good coordination, and strong muscles contribute to 
children’s welfare and are therefore a concern of our society. Music and 
art experiences foster mental health through helping children to ex- 
press their ideas and feelings and to understand the feelings of others. 

From the standpoint of the needs of society, it is important for 
the primary child to have a well-balanced curriculum in which no one 
area of learning receives emphasis at the expense of one or more of the 


others. 


Influences of the Burst of Technology 


Recent scientific developments have created a burst of technology 
that has captured the imagination of countless people in the world. As 
they catch glimpses of expanding adventure in new technical frontiers, 
they come to a realization of the high quality of scientific education that 
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such advances will require. This realization of our citizens, plus factors 
related to the Cold War, have caused a widespread demand for excel- 
lence in our society. Pressures on colleges are passed down to the 
primary school, creating demands for high level achievement, especially 
in reading and mathematics. Science as subject matter has received 
expanded time and attention in these early years of school. Concepts 
formerly taught at more advanced levels are being brought down to be 
presented to six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds. In this enthusiasm there 
is danger that some children will be pressured to achieve beyond their 
readiness. 

The rapid growth of scientific and technical knowledge has created 
an interest in the nature of knowledge itself and in ways of systematiz- 
ing it. Understanding the basic principles of 
relationships with one another enables a teach 
useful associations consistent with the discipli 
ences may touch and thereby fosters greater d 
should not be burdened with the structure 
edge. The danger in this emphasis on syst 


curriculum areas tend to become formalize 
level disciplines, 


a subject area and their 
er to help children make 
ne on which their experi- 
epth of learning. Children 
of various areas of knowl- 
ems of knowledge is that 
d along the lines of adult- 
and methods of teaching are likely to ignore the 
natural ways in which the primary child learns best. 

Less dramatic than in the natural scie 
application of the scientific method in the 
social sciences. The solution o 
political life await such enth 


nces, yet equally poignant, is 
search for knowledge in the 
f many problems of social, economic, and 


usiastic exploration of these fields as has 
been accorded the physical sciences in the space probes. Society’s needs 


for progress in the social sciences far outrun current evidences of effec- 
tive concern on the 


part of schools, primary schools in their social 
studies programs included. 
Contemplating the rapid advancement of knowledge and the rate 


of technical devel 
the world in whi 
far different fro 
Teaching primar 
skills of using it i 
face a rapidly c 
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plished in this way. She should continue to perform independently the 
teaching activities that need to be adapted to the particular class. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


In our enthusiasm for meeting the needs of society by fostering 
children’s learnings in any one of several fields of knowledge we must 
not be blinded to the important consideration of children’s individual 
needs and rates of development. Our basic democratic concern for the 
welfare of the individual must be expressed in the primary classroom in 
concern that no child be put under strain to achieve beyond his capacity 
or maturity. This principle is easily ignored when adults become eager 
for children to achieve at an earlier than usual age or at higher than 
usual standards. In the absence of thoroughly valid and reliable instru- 
ments for measuring factors of capacity and maturity, one must assume 
that the child's willing performance under optimum stimulation and 
wholesome physical conditions in a good emotional climate is the best 
indicator of his capacity and maturity. Arbitrary grade standards of 
achievement are not consistent with the democratic way of life. Pres- 
sure on a child to achieve beyond his readiness often brings debilitating 
strain and rejection of learning opportunities that jeopardize his appe- 
tite for future learning. Neither is it consistent with the democratic way 
of life for teachers or parents to make arbitrary judgments that a given 
child “can do the work if he wants to,” or that “he does not try.” The 
multiplicity of causes that underlie children’s behavior or failure to 
respond requires that the teacher withold judgment and search for 
underlying causes rather than apply pressure—even the subtle psycho- 
logical type of pressure. 

Children need experiences that encourage them to stretch and at 
the same time offer them reasonable and frequent opportunities for 
success, Each child needs many occasions when his thinking-feeling re- 
sponses will be “Can I do it? I don’t know. I’ll try.” Sometimes this is 
expressed verbally, but mostly it is reflected in heightened attention, 
effort, and body tension that reveal both eagerness and uncertainty. 
This response should be followed very soon by, “J can do it!” and then 
by the announcement “J did it!” 

Each child needs a well-balanced program of learning activities that 
includes variety enough to be both intellectually and emotionally stim- 
ulating. He needs experiences that will cause him one moment to say, 
“This is fun,” and the next moment to give the same zestful tone to his 
comment, “I’m working hard!” He needs a rhythm of learning activities 
that promotes his physical well-being. He needs firsthand experiences 
that he can probe intellectually to the extent of his readiness. He needs 
a teacher who knows how to help him leave each learning opportunity 
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with a bit of reluctance that propels him back for more when he is 
refreshed enough to profit from additional experiences. 

Children need experiences that help them respect themselves and 
feel valued by others. The emotional security and self-esteem reflected 
in the feelings “I am important” and “people like me” are essential to 
the academic as well as the social success of the child. If the child is to 
reach out and try new things, he must feel confident of his own value 
regardless of success or failure. He must be well confirmed in the feeling 
of “I am important” before he can reach the point where he can feel, 
“you are important” and “they are important.” 

Schools must utilize these principles of mental health if children 
are to grow up with the resilience and emotional stability that will 


enable them to respond successfully to the impact of their dynamic 
culture, 
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of teaching experience. The teacher may be warmhearted, understand- 
ing, and intelligently concerned for each child, or she may be severe, 
overdemanding, and selfish or actually mentally ill. 

These are the conditions under which primary children are ex- 
pected to learn and primary teachers are expected to teach. No one 
curriculum can serve this variety of children or this variety of situations. 
No one textbook can challenge or serve children of this diversity in any 
one curriculum area. No single set of expectations can be designed for 
all primary children with this variety of background, experience, and 
ability. No set of recipes or formal methods can equip the teacher to 
help children learn in the specific situation they happen to meet. 

This book is designed to help the primary teacher, in whatever 
setting she finds herself, to start where she is—to conceive of school as 
an opportunity for rich experiences for each child. It is hoped that 
each teacher will be stimulated to try a creative approach to the prob- 
lems in her situation and to provide the best learning opportunities for 
children that she can under the circumstances. No teacher will be able 
to follow exactly the concrete examples that are presented here. But 
every teacher should be able to adapt the basic ideas behind the specific 
procedures, apply them to her situation, and improve the learning 
opportunities for children in her class. For instance, we know that 
children learn about numbers best if they work with movable objects 
before they begin to use written combinations. This principle is just as 
applicable whether the objects are stones, seeds, or commercial materials 
designed for the purpose. The value is in the visible actions of grouping, 
adding more, and taking away some until the child understands the 
reality of the process that he will later represent on paper and symbolize 
with numerals and signs. Similarly, the fundamental life processes are 
the same whether children study life on a Montana wheat ranch or in 
a corner by a tenement house. The process of exploring the facts that 
make it possible for life to exist in either location are basically the 
same. The differences are in the dimensions of size and quantity of the 
specimens and: in the dimensions of the experiences which the children 
in such contrasting environments bring to a study of growing plants 


and animals. 


THE TEACHER WHO CAN HELP PRIMARY CHILDREN LEARN 


Whatever the wealth or poverty of a school and whatever the 
abundance or privation of experience the children bring to it, the 
quality of the learning in any classroom depends to a large extent on 
the quality of the relationship between teacher and children. Of course, 
a good teacher can do a better job if she has appropriate materials and 
equipment. But a good teacher in a deprived situation can, with a 
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creative spirit and a warm personality, ameliorate some of the effects r 
deprivation. Essentially a primary teacher needs to be a person goo! 
for children to be with, good for them to imitate, good for them to 
accept guidance from, good for them to love and to be loved by. A 

Whenever a list of desirable characteristics for a teacher is pro- 
duced, it tends to be full of respectable abstractions that are difficult to 
translate into actual teacher behavior. Or it so nearly suggests perfec- 
tion that the person to whom it might be applicable does not, perhaps 
dares not, take it seriously. No superpersonality can or need be expected 
for a primary teacher. 

Many different combinations of assets are characteristic of good 
primary teachers. Many good teachers work with severe limitations 
which they have found ways of minimizing. Where personal shortcom- 
ings are identified, these should be regarded as directions of potential 
growth rather than as areas of insecurity. The following questions may 
be helpful in making a self-survey: 

* Can you accept all children into your warm, earnest concern no 
matter how runny their noses or how smelly their clothes—no matter 
how artificially nice their manners or how aggressive their actions, me 
matter how kinky their hair or dark their skins? No teacher can enjoy 


all children in the same way, but all teachers should be able to respond 
to children’s needs with a helping spirit. 


» differences in interests and emotional stabil- 
ity, without trying to make them all alike? 


* Can you respond to a child’ 


of learning—patiently, without 
without holding him back? Can you or- 

8 activities in terms of children’s varying 
rates of learning so that all are not expected to do exactly the same 
thing? 


° Can you accept a child’s token of lov 
as the gift, whether that token be a well 


onion, a nibbled piece of peppermint, o 
hot little hand? 


° Can you enjoy the hum of a busy classroom and the exclamations 


of discovery or success without worrying about the outworn idea that 
children must be silent in school? 


° Are you able to put yourself in a c 
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freshness of children’s discovery and the seriousness of children’s pur- 
poses is an important asset for the teacher. Real identification with 
children’s feelings and thoughts enables the teacher not only to laugh 
with children when they are laughing but to listen seriously when they 
are serious and to wait for the privacy of adult company to enjoy overtly 
the cute absurdities that children’s lack of experience may sometimes 
produce. 

* Can you view children with wholesome objectivity—with a firm 
but kindly “No” when it is for the child’s good? 

* Do you have the health and energy to enjoy working and playing 
with children? 

* Are you able to accept parents as people concerned about their 
children, whether these parents punctuate their sentences with pro- 
fanity, live ostentatiously, or push the school for unrealistic achieve- 
ment of their children? 

* Is your professional preparation as modern as the car or auto- 
matic washer you have or dream of having? 

* Do you know the characteristics of the age group you plan to 
teach—what they are ready to do, how a teacher can help them? 

Perhaps more significant than any of the preceding traits is the 
teacher's ability to share her humanity with children—to work on her 
own personal development side by side with children as they work on 
theirs. Many of the skills of teaching are developed through experience, 
and the teacher-to-be may not know whether she can respond appro- 
priately until she has tried. Awareness that her personal behavior con- 
tributes to children’s development can be an important factor in help- 
ing her build these skills. 
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PLANNING FOR 
AND WITH PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Designing and Refining Plans 


The process of planning vital curriculum experiences for primary 
children is a stimulating experience for the teacher as she imaginatively 
constructs significant and zestful learning situations for her class. She 
visualizes their eager responses to the activities she is projecting and 
anticipates the creative suggestions they will make as they participate 
in developing detailed plans. 

Planning is the process by which the teacher clarifies in her own 
mind what she is striving to help children learn. It is the process of 
scouting for and selecting teaching materials. It is the process of think- 
ing through step-by-step the procedures that will foster efficient child 
learning for the particular group she has or anticipates having. Thor- 
ough, consistent, and persistent planning is the key to a good primary 
program. 

However exciting the process of planning may be, it is some of the 
hardest work the teacher does. Her planning must include both long- 
range and short-range projections. It must include not only the broad 
dramatic sweeps of her preliminary dreams for the class but the thought- 
ful organization of masses of detail into smooth sequences of learning 
activities. She must build elements of flexibility into her design to allow 
for variations in children’s responses and abilities, for variations in 
time limits and learning conditions, for variations in availability of 
materials and equipment. Planning is a creative process, but, although 
plans may take form on paper, there is never really a finished product. 
The creativity of planning must continue on into the teaching process 


itself. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Long-range planning involves identifying broad general objectives 
for primary education and then defining them specifically in working 
terms. It involves choosing and planning broad areas of interest that 
will provide unifying experiences in the various curriculum areas. It 
involves a study of the entire year’s calendar so that holidays, special 
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events, and seasonal interests can be integrated into ongoing curriculum 


interests. It involves attention to room arrangement and to the design 
of a basic daily schedule. 


Planning Objectives for Primary Education 


If the primary teacher is to guide children’s learning efficiently, she 
must be thoroughly familiar with the direction and guidelines along 
which she will help children learn, Time can be wasted and learning 
Opportunities lost if she does not have in mind broad goals to be 
achieved during the primary years as well as specific objectives for each 


in this respect. When teachers, educational leaders, or parents have 
objectives that are either too personal or only partially thought 
through, poorly balanced school experiences for children may result. In 
order for any list of school objectives to be of value, the individual 
classroom teacher Must not only understand the objectives as stated, she 
must also be personally committed to them. Primary teachers in any 
given school need to formulate or perhaps revise cooperatively stated 
objectives so that they are working in the school as a team. The objec- 
tives offered here should be helpful to such groups or to individual 
teachers in clarifying their own objectives for a well-balanced primary 
program. 
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OBJECTIVES STATED IN TERMS OF BEHAVIOR * Learning should be 
expected to make changes in children’s thinking, feeling and acting. 
Objectives for children’s learning should be expressed in terms that 
will enable the teacher to judge to what extent the goal has been 
attained. The statement of the objective should provide the cue as to 
how anyone might be able to measure the achievement of a child. 
Changes in children’s actions are easily identifiable because they can be 
observed. Changes in maturity of thinking or in ways of feeling—in 
thoughts, understandings, attitudes, and values—can be judged only 
as they are expressed in the child's language and/or in his action. 
Language and action are overt, observable, and therefore testable. 

The objectives for primary education stated below are formulated 
in terms of the specific behaviors the primary teacher seeks to help each 
child achieve, commensurate with his ability. Illustrations are given for 
each. 


1. Shows skill in getting information by various methods. 


a. Formulates his questions with increasing clarity to use as 
guides for finding out what he wants to know: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “Why does the car go slower when you put 
your foot on that pedal?” “How does the brake make the wheels 
stop going fast?” 

b. Carries on simple interviews with adults or older chil- 
dren: 

FOR EXAMPLE: interviews the milkman to find out how he 
remembers how much milk each family gets. 

c. Observes details, relationships, and sequences of events 
and describes them accurately: 

FOR EXAMPLE: the child may become interested in different 
cloud formations and describe them in his own terms. With help 
in keeping records he may discover that some weather patterns 
follow certain kinds of clouds. 

d. Reads independently with skill and purpose to find the 
information he is seeking: 

FOR EXAMPLE: a child interested in railroads might raise the 
question “How do they get the transport trailers full of cars up 
on the railroad flat car?” and then search in books and train 
literature for the answer. 

e. Uses a picture dictionary or a glossary without help and 
seeks adult help in using a more advanced dictionary as a source 
of the meaning of unfamiliar words: 

FOR EXAMPLE: an argument may develop over whether a given 
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picture is a wigwam or a tepee, and a child may suggest referring 
to the dictionary yet require the teacher's help in finding the 
words and/or interpreting the definition. 

f. Uses simple procedures of library research with and/or 
without adult help: 

FOR EXAMPLE: in the school library and in the children’s 
room of the local library, the child can find story books of his 
reading level, encyclopedias, including the volume he is most 
likely to need, and books by classification number. 

g. Carries on simple experiments that help him find out 
what he wants to know: 

FOR EXAMPLE: puts a small piece of cloth in to cook with red 
beets to determine whether or not beets can be used to dye cloth. 


h. Uses addition and subtraction to get information about 
quantities in separated or combined groups of items, either 
present or imagined: 


FOR EXAMPLE: a child ready to pass out equipment to twelve 


children may find that he can locate four in one place and five 
in another and then ask for three more. 


2. Shows evidence of a growing body of science knowledge and 


demonstrates skills of using it in thought and action. 


a. Express 


š a variety of simple science facts and generaliza- 
tions showing evidence of significant understandings in physical 
and earth sciences as well as in biological sciences: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “Warm air can hold more water than cold air.” 


b. Calls attention to common elements in new and familiar 
facts: 


FOR EXAMPLE: “Baby mice get milk from the mother mouse 
just as baby kittens get milk from the mother cat.” 
c. Makes trial generalizations as 
carious experiences and seeks to confir 
FOR EXAMPLE: 


a result of his real or vi- 
m them: 
“Will anything that is full of air float?” 
d. Begins to use statements 
to guide his actions: 
FOR EXAMPLE: “Tf you sit on the 
cold and then you might catch cold.” 
€. Seeks to confirm or refute ideas he gets from one source 
by checking with another: 
FOR EXAMPLE: “Bill 
die. That’s not SO, is it?” 
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f. He begins to test new combinations of ideas and relation- 
ships in his imagination and explores them verbally: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “What would happen if you were swinging 
real high and the chain broke?” 

g. Makes reasoned guesses as to the safety and possible out- 
comes of his proposed experiments and evaluates his results: 

FOR EXAMPLE: knowing that chlorox is a bleaching agent and 
is safe for clothes, uses a small quantity of it on a sample piece of 
wood to see if it will change the color of weathered wood. 

3. Shows evidence of a growing body of knowledge about the social 
world. 

a. Responds to people with awareness of their stage of devel- 
opment and of some of the factors that may make them respond 
as they do: 

FOR EXAMPLE: guides a kindergarten child to safety if he is 
too close to a game of older children. 

b. Relates simple facts about the ways in which people in 
his community solve their problems of survival, comfort, and 
community living: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “The electric company makes money by bring- 
ing electric wires to our houses so we can use electricity to run 
our electric machines.” 

c. Compares the way problems of living are solved in his 
community with the information he has about the way such 
problems are solved where other children live: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “We have big concrete apartment houses to 
keep us warm in winter, but it is warm all the time where Juan 
lives, so they like to have houses that let in a lot of air.’ 

d. Shows skill, independence, and responsibility for most 
aspects of his own physical routines: 

FOR EXAMPLE: washes hands and face thoroughly and combs 
hair; dresses himself. 

e. Demonstrates economic understandings by his handling 
of equipment, conservation of materials, protection of food, care 
of clothing: 

FOR EXAMPLE: uses only the art materials that he needs and 
protects the remainder from damage. 

f. Demonstrates a variety of simple work skills such as clean- 
ing floors and furniture, storing materials and equipment, using 
carpentry and garden tools, preparing and serving food, doing Ks 
simple sewing: 
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FOR EXAMPLE: dusts and puts supply shelves in order. 

g. Demonstrates personal citizenship responsibilities consis- 
tent with his maturity: 

FOR EXAMPLE: crosses streets at corners or at crosswalks. Places 
litter in containers. 

h. Asks questions that show interest in the historical devel- 
opment of his society: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “Why did the first settlers decide to make a 
city here?” 


4. Shows skill in expressing and communicating ideas, informa- 


tion, and personal feelings. 


a. Describes observations accurately in ways that help others 
imagine what he has seen: 
FOR EXAMPLE: “The bird was brown and kind of speckled 


with a red spot on the back of its head. But when it flew it 
looked yellow.” 


b. Explains relationships in ways that help others to visual- 
ize and understand them: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “It is in a yellow box on the middle shelf be- 
hind the door.” 


c. Draws simple sketches or diagrams that help to clarify 
relationships of size and position: 
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FOR EXAMPLE: “There is a great big house in front, and you 
go around it this way. There is a big garage and a little house. 
Go up the steps at the side, and that’s where I live.” 

d. Speaks distinctly, with good modulation and with voice 
variety appropriate to the situation: 

FOR EXAMPLE: speaks so that children in the back of the room 
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can hear when he makes an announcement; uses a subdued voice 
in the hall. 

e. Dramatizes or pantomimes actions or relationships as a 
means of communicating: 

FOR EXAMPLE: with a group of classmates acting as railroad 
cars, demonstrates the process of switching cars from one track 
to another. 

f. Organizes his ideas clearly in written form for his own 
record and for communicating to others: 

FOR EXAMPLE: writes an accurate record of his experiment 
with plants and light. 

g. Observes correct spelling, simple punctuation, and famil- 
iar grammatical forms when he writes for others: 

FOR EXAMPLE: makes inquiry about correct forms when he is 
in doubt. 

h. Estimates in simple quantitative and spatial situations 
and uses the vocabulary of approximation as he communicates 


ideas of quantity and space: 
FOR EXAMPLE: “The crane was about as long as a semitrailer 


truck and about as high as the fifth floor of an apartment build- 
ing.” 

i. Uses numbers as a means of accurate communication and 
as a way of getting accurate answers to personal problems that 


can be expressed mathematically: 
FOR EXAMPLE: “I can buy only the wood and nails now be- 


cause that much costs $1.38 and twelve cents won’t buy the paint 
I need.” 

j. Writes fluently in neat manuscript style and in cursive 
style with correct forms and joinings: 

FOR EXAMPLE: 


Remember to bring eggshells. 


k. Uses phonics skills to help him write words in his speak- 
ing vocabulary to the point of verification: 

FOR EXAMPLE: writes “atmusfear,” then checks in the dic- 
tionary to find the word “atmosphere.” 


5. Shows a growing fund of democratic attitudes, appreciations 
and values. 
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a. Relates to people with a healthy concern for their safety, 
interests, and feelings: 

FOR EXAMPLE: says, “If we say all bad things about what 
somebody does, then he won't feel like ever trying to do it again.” 

b. Responds to people in terms of their common humanity 
rather than in terms of their race, religion, or socioeconomic 
status: 

FOR EXAMPLE: sees to it that everyone gets his fair turn in 
play and in use of equipment. Gives praise when merited to 
others besides his special friends. 

c. Willingly takes his share of work and responsibility in 
home, school, and play situations: 

FOR EXAMPLE: cleans up the area in which he has been work- 
ing and helps put away tools and materials used in common. 

d. Recognizes when someone has done something for him 
and expresses appreciation: 

FOR EXAMPLE: takes responsibility for writing a thank you 
note to acknowledge a gift. Expresses thanks in face-to-face rela- 
tionships. 

e. Uses common forms of courtesy: 

FOR EXAMPLE: excuses himself when he needs to interrupt 
someone. 

f. Accepts guidance suggestions with a good spirit: 

FOR EXAMPLE: may answer, “I'll try it that way and see how 
it works.” 

g- Comments in ways that show ability to empathize with 
people in both real and story situations: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “I don’t think he felt very happy when he had 
that accident.” 

h. Responds to handicapped people with acceptance of 
them as individuals and shows willingness to understand and 
respond to them in terms of their real needs: 

FOR EXAMPLE: “J helped him do it, but I didn’t do it for him.” 

i. Shows growing awareness of the skill and care required in 
producing pleasing finishes, fine art pieces, delicate plants, and 
attractive clothing. Demonstrates both willingness and under- 
standing in protecting them: 

FOR EXAMPLE: admires the new paint on the classroom walls 
and the fresh wax on the floors. Helps to keep them clean. 

j- Shows growing recognition of the skill of others in the 


performance of physical feats, musical numbers, and dramatic 
episodes: 
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FOR EXAMPLE: compliments members of the group who per- 
form well. 


6. Shows skill and pleasure in a variety of creative and re-creative 
activities. 

a. Uses a variety of art materials with freedom and pleasure: 

FOR EXAMPLE: paints at the easel with a relaxed manner in- 
dicating that he is not afraid of making a mistake. 

b. Creates original stories and/or poems: 

FOR EXAMPLE: reconstructs his real experiences in the form of 
imaginative stories. 

c. Reads or listens to stories with absorption and discusses 
them with others: 

FOR EXAMPLE: recalls: “Jack sure had bad luck that time, but 
what would have happened if he had gone around the other 
way?” 

d. Enjoys listening to and speaking poetry that touches his 
own experiences: 

FOR EXAMPLE: asks for poems to be repeated so that he can 
learn them. 

e. Plays games skillfully and freely and enjoys rhythmic 
activities: 

FOR EXAMPLE: kicks and throws in kickball with sufficient 
skill to make him a welcome and a joyous member of the team. 

f. Sings easily and accurately, identifying with the meaning 
and feeling of the song: 

FOR EXAMPLE: chooses songs to sing when the opportunity is 
given to suggest choices. 

g. Enjoys experimentation with rhythmic, melodic, and har- 


monic instruments: 
FOR EXAMPLE: seeks opportunity to play the autoharp. 


The teacher should think in terms of moving toward designated 
goals rather than of trying to bring every child up to an absolute 
Standard before he enters the middle grades. Children in any class will 
make progress in a dramatically uneven line in all curriculum areas, 
even though they are moving toward common objectives. 

LOOKING AT THE ToTAL SCHOOL YEAR * With these broad objec- 
tives in mind the teacher needs to look at the year as a whole, for all 
School activities will have a calendar setting. Vacations, holiday observ- 
ances, seasonal changes, school events, and parent conferences all have 
an impact on children’s interests and on the availability of large blocks 
of time during the year. Although the school year is punctuated with 
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calendar events that must be recognized and utilized, these milestones of 
the year need not and should not dominate the primary curriculum. 
The teacher who anticipates many of the learning activities of a broad 
area of interest, and of the seasonal and calendar observances as well, 
can control the relative proportion of each in the curriculum. If 
working plans for the broad curriculum emphases for the year are 
anticipated, the teacher is less likely to neglect important social studies 
and science learnings by permitting the primary program to drift 
from one season or holiday to another. On the other hand, if broad 
areas of interest are planned to the exclusion of calendar observances, 
it is easy for a teacher to snatch at last minute ideas for holiday 
recognition that may not provide the depth of moral 


learnings that might otherwise be possible for a given holid: 
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begins her planning, she will be helped by blocking out the year on 
Paper so that she can spot factors that might have an impact on the 
curriculum. In this way, she will be able to identify large blocks of time 
in which the broad area of interest will have the best Opportunity for 
focus. She will be able to designate the periods during which seasonal 
changes will probably demand maximum attention. She may also be 
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able to spot times when certain events are likely to affect the children’s 
or her own energy. The chart pictured illustrates such a survey. 

In making a chart of this kind the teacher will need to consult not 
only the regular calendar but also the school 
Educational leaders can facilit 
distribute the calend 
June. 

l PLANNING FOR SPECIAL OBSERVANCES © Special days may be thought 
of as festival, religious, or historical days or combinations of these. Hal- 
loween, for example, is now largely a children’s festival; Thanksgiving 
Day is a family festival with strong religious and historical elements. 
Festival occasions are part of the culture of most people and should nor 
be ignored at school, yet in most communities home and community 
observances obviate extensive emphasis at school. School observance 
should give attention to moral, spiritual, and historical factors related 


to the holiday rather than shallow, superficial activities that have little 
learning value. 


and community calendars. 
ate teachers’ advanced planning if they 
ar for the following year before school closes in 


Cultural and religious values in di 
ences in emphasis on some special 
in Jewish communities in early fall 
of special religious signific 
Year's Day initiates a 


fferent communities cause differ- 
days. The new year will be observed 
as a special religious day in a period 
ance. In homes of Oriental ancestry, New 
period of extensive festivity. In Chinese com- 
munities, the day observed will be in late winter. St. Patrick’s Day is 
very special in Irish-Catholic communities and p 
tion in others. The teacher should be aw 
days in her school community and should be famili 
tional observances. In public schools these d 
part in the historical cultures of cert 
teaching in the classroom. Religious days of 
sented in the class should be inter 
accurate terms that foster respect and understanding. 

Some special days such as Labor Day, Veteran’s Day, and Memorial 
Day have primarily adult significance. Yet these days do come to chil- 
dren's attention, and the teacher y with interpretations 
that children of primary age can understand. Columbus Day, Lincoln's 
and Washington's birthdays, Flag Day, and the Fourth of July have 
historical significance that can be expressed in simple, accurate terms 
that will lay the foundation for more sustained and sequential histori- 
cal interests later. Simple facts, accurate stories, and appropriate songs 
are far more significant than artificial decorations such as hatchets, 
cherries, log cabins, and patriotic shields that have little meaning for 


asses with little atten- 
are of the significance of special 
ar with their tradi- 
ays are observed for their 
ain groups, not for their religious 
different groups repre- 
preted to other children in simple, 


children, 
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Planning the Broad Area of Interest 


Children need school experiences that tie together their learnings 
in various curriculum areas—experiences that help them see relation- 
ships between the facts that they are learning and experiences that 
show them uses for the information and skills they have learned. For 
example, they need to associate the science concept of evaporation with 
such economic problems in social studies as cleaning clothes, preserving 
food, and protecting surfaces with paint. Children need to use their 
reading and research skills to find the answers to what they want to 
know in the areas of science and social studies. They need to use num- 
ber skills in solving such practical problems as are involved in con- 
structing simple toy trucks, distributing materials for art activities, or 
keeping records. Often it is most economical for such learnings to occur 
together or to be developed in a parallel relationship to one another. 
The teacher, anticipating occasions when children will need to measure 
in a social studies project, will plan arithmetic time in which to de- 
velop understanding of linear or liquid measure. 

A broad area of interest provides a unifying theme within which 
many rich associations of ideas and skills can be developed. Curriculum 
areas can be spanned naturally because relationships have been fore- 
seen and their development planned on a long-range basis. A casual 
observer therefore, watching a creative rhythm related to a trip to a 
dairy might be perplexed as to whether to designate such a period as 
social studies, physical education, or music. Similarly, older primary 
children might be discussing the length of the growing season in their 
locality in relation to the growing time of certain crops. Such a class 
period might be validly identified as science, language arts, social 
studies, or mathematics because of the interrelatedness of the content 
and skills involved. In such ways, learning in a broad area offers the 
Opportunity of making a network of associations based on an area of 
living rather than merely a chain of learnings in one subject. The 
greater number of connections thus provided helps school learnings 
“make sense.” ; 

This by no means implies that the area of interest will encompass 
all curriculum experiences. Each curriculum area requires organization 
and orderly sequences of experiences within itself as well as ample 
opportunity for relatedness. Many incidental learnings also may be so 
valuable that the teacher must not ignore opportunities as they arise. 
The arrival at school of a family of newborn baby rabbits, for example, 
may be a rich, new experience that may reinforce the children’s earlier 
learnings about animals. Skills of reading and writing must be largely 
developed outside the area of interest. The use of these skills within 
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the area of interest, however, gives them reinforcement and additional 
meaning. The spirit of a guiding, organizing, but nonrestrictive theme 
must be preserved. ; 

The broad area of interest should be thought of as overarching at 
least a semester and often the entire school year. Within such a theme 
are many subinterests—some dignified by the term “unit” and lasting 
several weeks and some merely short sequences of related activities 
lasting but a few days. The relationship of sequences of experience to 
a theme makes for better learning than is possible with a series of 
isolated units. 

Planning for the broad area of emphasis involves choosing the area, 
surveying the content to identify suitable learnings for primary chil- 
dren, planning possible sequences of learning activities, gathering and 
organizing resources, and planning ways in which children’s suggestions 
can be stimulated and incorporated into the design. 

CHOOSING THE THEME FOR THE YEAR AND RELATED SEQUENCES OF 
LEARNING * The broad area of interest is most appropriately a social 
studies theme—that is, it is most appropriately centered about the life 
and problems of people that children of this age know or are ready to 
reach out to become acquainted with, Such an area of emphasis for 
primary children is normally centered in the home, neighborhood or 
larger community, for these are the sources of their opportunities for 
making direct observations. 

In many schools, areas of emphasis are outlined for specific age or 
grade levels. They may be generally stated as: 

* The Home and Neighborhood 

* How the Community Helps the Home and School 

* How We Get the Things We Need 

* Truck Transportation and Our Community 

* Our Food and Where It Comes From. 

Related units or sequences of learning activities must then be outlined 
according to their appropriateness for the children to be taught. Under 
a theme such as “Truck Transportation and Our Community” might 
be subinterests such as “Trucks Bring Things We Need,” “Our Daddies 
at Work,” “Other People Need Things We Make,” “Trucks Are Made 
and Serviced.” 

Choices of units or related Sequences within the broad area must 

be made in terms of the Social significance of their content. They should 


hold the potential for helping children learn something worthwhile— 
for yielding value in proportion to the ti 
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the farm study far superior in social value. However, a zoo interest 
might be much closer to the reality of some primary children in a big 
city than a farm interest might be. Therefore, a farm emphasis for 
them would be delayed until their later primary period when they 
could handle vicarious material more successfully. 

PLANNING APPROPRIATE CONTENT AND DESIRED LEARNINGS * The first 
step in planning for a broad area of emphasis is to survey the content 
of the study. The teacher needs a fund of adult information and under- 
standings in the area beyond the content that she expects to help chil- 
dren learn. The teacher brings her own knowledge up to date and 
then identifies the learnings that seem to be most appropriate for 
primary children. 

The teacher of beginning primary children embarking on an em- 
phasis on home and family life should not belittle the task of gathering 
information in this area. It will be easy to feel that, having grown up 
in a family or perhaps having raised a family, one knows all about the 
home. Frontiers of knowledge for most people, including experienced 
teachers and homemakers, exist in this area just as they do if the study 
happens to be of a foreign culture. One’s knowledge in the fields of 
nutrition and child development needs to be checked to keep informa- 
tion current. Books on home management, family relations, home 
decoration, and clothing selection and care all include important back- 
ground information for work with children and parents. The teacher's 
own thorough understanding of the field will make it easier for her to 
translate significant ideas into language primary children can under- 
stand. 

Whether the teacher is planning an area of interest centered in 
the home or in the community, she needs much information from the 
local community to help her in her planning. She should walk through 
the school neighborhood noting the nature of the homes, size and use 
made of yards, play space, kinds of stores, transportation facilities, com- 
munity services, churches and community organizations, food processing 
plants, and recreation centers. Walks through the community and 
occasional chats with children and possibly adults on the street will 
give her some understanding of what her children may be like and 
what they may have had opportunity to learn. Such a background is 
invaluable for the teacher in helping children relate the new ideas she 
will help them learn to the information they already have. It gives 
her a basis for testing their present knowledge and for enriching their 


present understandings of their environment. 


Beyond knowing the resources of the school neighborhood, the 
teacher needs to know the larger community and the outlying areas. 
She should be alert to discover what industrial, agricultural, trans- 
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portation, or business activities may be sources of employment for 
parents. She will want to know what recreational facilities are available 
for families, what historical backgrounds the community has, and what 
racial and ethnic groups are located in various parts of the community. 
Such information provides the teacher with suggestions for helping 
children discover concepts of culture 
terms of their own experiences. It 
children establish points of referen 
earlier times. 


and economic interdependence in 
also cues her to ways of helping 
ce in more distant places and in 


Anticipatory Planning of Sequences of Experience 


Resource units provide extensive list 
suggestions, construction activities, and dramatic play possibilities. 
Such lists may be helpful in getting ideas and in locating resource ma- 
terials, but knowing what these resources are and where they are is not 
enough. To be useful to the teacher in planning sequences of experi- 
ences, each picture, model, poem, or other resource item must be 
located and evaluated in terms of its appropriateness for her class and 
for the learning objectives she has planned. The teacher must then 
make this resource part of herself, to the point where she can and wants 
to share it with children. Such sharing yields far greater dividends in 
terms of child learning than incidental, perfunctory, or partially pre- 
pared presentations, 

After resource materials have been located and selected as con- 
tributing to the learning objectives, the teacher must organize them 
into related learning packages. Such organization must be planned 
logically in terms of the ideas to be learned and psychologically in 
terms of the way in which the specific 8roup of children js likely to 
learn the ideas best. Thus, the teacher anticipates how each item may 
be useful in the sequence of ongoing classroom activities, 

An anticipatory sequence, therefore, 
periences that grow out of one another in 
a sequence may include the following 

* Exploring the classroom eny 
to stimulate interest 

* Listing questions that arise 
Planning ways of finding a 
* Interviewing parents: viewi 

* Deciding on ways of usin 
stories; working on a mural; c 
episode in dramatic play. 

Such 


s of songs, stories, films, art 


is a chain or network of ex- 
a natural organization, Such 
activities: 


ironment, which has been arranged 


nswers to the questions—looking in 
ng a film; taking a walk 


g the new information—composing 
arrying on an experiment; playing a new 


books 


anticipatory Sequences must, of course, be regarded as tenta- 
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tive, for the teacher cannot know what modifications children's contri- 
butions may make, nor what over- or underestimation of children’s 
abilities and interests she may have made. Planning sequences of this 
kind assures that the teacher will have thought through the relation- 
ships involved, both in content to be learned and in possible procedures 
of learning. Such a background will make it much more likely that she 
will be able to adapt her approach to the class as their various interests 
emerge. Whatever anticipated sequence the teacher designs, the actual 
sequence carried on by the class must emerge as teacher and children 
plan together. 

PLANNING To PLAN WITH CHILDREN * The ability of primary chil- 
dren to plan is limited. Their interests tend to be immediate and 
somewhat transitory. They have only beginning ability to think in 
terms of future time. They have had little experience in estimating 
their own capacities apart from an immediate task. In spite of such 
limitations, the primary teacher should involve children in as much 
planning as she can help them do realistically. Planning is a life skill 
in which goals are set and the structure of time, effort, and materials 
is designed for achieving them. Although the process is complex, 
primary children show readiness to begin. 

First planning experiences must be short. The teacher will offer 
children limited choices rather than involve them in a lengthy process. 
She will take responsibility for coping with the reality of time. As chil- 
dren participate in planning learning activities that they actually do, 
their capacity for making realistic suggestions increases. 

The broad area of interest provides frequent opportunities for 
children to participate in planning. Planning content and activities 
with children has the effect of changing the adult-selected broad area 
of emphasis into a child-centered area of interest. Built into each antici- 
patory sequence of activities should be the teacher's design for planning 
with children. 

Preparatory to initiating a sequence of experiences, the teacher 
must develop a plan for presenting attractive, stimulating sample ex- 
periences that will arouse children to want to know. She must set the 
Stage for children to discover the possibility of knowing much more 
than they now do about the area of living that has been selected. 
Arrangements in the classroom of pictures, real objects, models, and 
related materials cause the room to speak to children. Presentation of 
a story, film, song, or poem may reinforce the stimulation of the room. 
The teacher must plan how she will enable children to explore and 
try out the things that are available. And she must also plan how she 
will capture their wanting to know—how she will help them formulate 
their questions, and how she will record their leads. Any one broad 
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St. Louis Public Schools 
Group planning helps children get maximum value from field trips. 


area of emphasis will offer more knowledge th 
children can learn in one school year. Their q 
suspected funds of information as well as s 
knowledge. Planning with children what they want to find out can pre- 
vent boring repetition of overlearned informa 


tion as well as premature 
introduction of ideas with which children have no means of making 
connection. 


an a group of primary 
uestions may reveal un- 
urprising gaps in their 


Other planning with children will include procedures for finding 


answers and ways of using their newly acquired knowledge. On some 


occasions children’s desire to do some activity leads to planning that 
centers around the question, “What do we need to find out in order 
to do this?” 


Planning for Skill Development 


While the broad area of int 


of reading, mathematics, handwriting, and spelling, actual skill de- 
velopment in such areas i 
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areas are much less adaptable to involving children in planning than 
the content areas of science and social studies. In planning for skill de- 
velopment, the teacher must have an understanding of the sequences of 
learning that lead developmentally to the goals that are sought. These 
sequences are best thought of as series of recognizably different be- 
haviors that emerge later than previous behaviors because they are 
usually dependent upon the learning that precedes them. The sequences 
listed in the following section should be regarded as suggestive rather 
than as absolute progressions of children’s usual development in the 
skills areas. 

ORAL LANGUAGE SEQUENCES * The child, as he gains skill in oral 
communication, tends to move through the following sequences of 


development: 


Vocabulary Growth 
* Gradually incorporates words from his listening vocabulary into 


his speaking vocabulary. 

< Continually expands both listening and speaking vocabularies 
through language associated with direct experiences. 

e Increasingly incorporates the language of his vicarious experi- 
ences into his speaking vocabulary. 


Sentence Structure 

e Moves from single-word comments to phrases to simple, complete 
sentences as his characteristic language pattern. 

e Makes increasingly elaborate comments. 

e Acquires grammatically correct language patterns. 


Speech Skills 

e Gradually outgrows infantile speech forms. 

* Makes speech sounds correctly, if he hears them correctly, unless 
his vocal equipment is structurally defective. 

e Can learn accurate pronunciation of words and clear enunciation 
in speaking. 

e Uses appropriate projection and modulation as required by the 


situation. 


Social Usage 

+ Uses language to get what he wants. 

e Makes social contact by speaking. 

e Carries on a running commentary of his own thoughts without 
regard to listeners. 

e Shares ideas with others. 

e Cooperatively works with others through discussion of a common 


idea or problem. 
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Thinking Skill 


e Gradually increases his vocabulary of description and applies it 
accurately. 


* Gains ability to differentiate his own fanciful tales from state- 
ments of fact. 


* Can relate events in a story in correct sequence. 


* Gradually refines his language patterns for expressing relation- 
ships and reports with increasing accuracy. 

* Explains relationships with ay 
comprehend. 

* Enjoys creating im 
their make-believe quality. 

* Organizes his thoughts for present 


vareness of his listener's need to 


aginative situations with full awareness of 


ation of more formal reports. 
READING SEQUENCES ° The child 
to move through the follow 
Kind of Reading 
* Achieves word aw 


» as he gains skill in reading, tends 
ing sequences of development: 


areness through memory reading. 


* Reads in deliberate fashion, both orally and silently, with word 
recognition, 


* Acquires fluent, accur 
Oral Reading 


ate, silent reading skill. 


Plays reading in imitation of adults. 
* Uses oral reading to reinforce his beginning re 
* Reads orally with others for his ow 
* Reads orally with conversational 
ure of the listener in mind. 


ading skill. 
n social satisfaction. 
inflections, keeping the pleas- 


Silent Reading 
* Identifies familiar words, 
requested by the teacher, 


* Reads silently passages of increasing length with little or no 
vocal or subvocal activity. 


° Reads silently 
oral reading. 


phrases, or sentences by pointing when 


at a rate increasingly more rapid than his rate of 


Skims selec tively for information h 
Word Identification 


e is seeking. 


° Increasingly guesses unfa 
material and uses Phonics to te: 


* Increasingly uses familiar parts of words as cues to their identity 
and meaning. 


miliar words from the context of the 
St his guesses. 
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e Combines the use of all word-study skills in arriving at tentative 
pronunciations and meanings for words entirely new to him. 
* Brings words studied to the point of rapid sight recognition. 


Thinking about and Using What He Reads 

+ Enjoys listening to stories that make sense to him. 

* Demands that what he reads makes sense and gets help to find 
out what is wrong when he does not understand. 

e Increasingly brings his own experiences and thoughts to the 
printed page. 

e Relates what he has done in common with the story characters. 

e Infers as he reads what the story characters did or will do in each 
part of the story. 

e Identifies with the feelings of the story characters as they face 
and solve problems. 

e Explores creatively possible developments in stories if circum- 
stances in the plot had been different. 

e Discusses critically and appreciatively the wisdom, rightness, 
wrongness, beauty, and implications of what he has read. 


Research Skills 
e Uses punctuation and other typographical cues with increasing 


skill to clarify meanings. 
+ Uses various parts of a book with growing understanding. 
° Uses alphabetical sources such as dictionary, index, and encyclo- 


pedia with increasing skill. 
* Uses library signs, catalog index, and call numbers to find in- 


formation he may be seeking. 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE SEQUENCES * The child, as he gains skill in 
written communication, tends to move through the following sequences 


of development: 


Independence of Written Expression 

e Recognizes writing as talking put on paper. 

e Dictates his own messages or stories for someone to write for him. 

* Copies what he has dictated and someone else has written for 
him. 

* Attempts independent writing with help in spelling a large per- 
centage of the words he uses. 

e Writes independent compositions with increasing organization 


and technical accuracy. 
Handwriting 


e Uses pretend writing in imitation of adults. 
e Copies large letters in his environment in drawing fashion. 
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* Achieves word recognition and awareness of letters as units of 
words. 

* Understands that correct movement as well as correct final form 
is important in letter formation. 

* Achieves fluent, accurate, legible handwriting. 
Spelling 

* Becomes aware th 
letters. 


at each word has its own precise sequence of 


Uses phonics for trial spelling of words. 
* Acquires skill in using v 
tempted independently. 
* Masters a basic spelling vocabulary that is functional for him. 
* Takes responsibility for spelling accuracy in what he writes. 


arious sources for checking words at- 


Structure and Organization of Independent Writing 
* Writes partial and short sentences. 
* Writes chains of vz 
* Gradually le 
or by time sequence 


tried sentences about one or more subjects. 

arns to organize sentences by relatedness of subject 
* Uses paragraph organization. 

* Achieves logic 


al organization of longer compositions. 
* Develops incr 


easng concern for communication with readers. 
MATHEMATICS SEQUENCES * The child 

matical usage and communic 

sequences of development: 


» as he gains skill in mathe- 
ation, tends to move through the following 


Mathematical Expression and Represe 
* Becomes aware of and increasingly understands the language of 
number, quantity, measurement, and geometric form. 
* Uses these terms with increasing accuracy in concrete situations. 


* Expresses imaginative number situations orally and in semicon- 
crete representation, 


ntation 


* Learns written representation of oral statements, 


* Moves toward increasingly abstract representation of mathe- 
matical facts, processes, and relationships, 
Number and the Number System 

* Becomes aw 
ment. 


are of number names and numerals in the environ- 


Learns to count by rote. 
Recognizes numerals and knows their meaning. 
Copies numerals at random. 

Learns to write numerals accur. 


e Gains increasing underst 
representation, 


$ ately and in proper sequence. 
anding of the number system in written 
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Use and Manipulation of Sets 

e Learns to count objects in a one-to-one relationship. 

* Learns to form sets of different sizes from a group of objects. 

* Identifies the number of objects missing from a given set. 

* Forms sets of equal size from a larger set of objects. 

+ Expresses the processes of adding, taking away, equating, and 
dividing in oral and written forms. 


Measurement 
+ Is aware of the process and language of measurement of different 


types. 
i * Plays and experiments with the units and tools of measurement 

appropriate to various tasks. 

* Becomes aware of a relationship between different units of meas- 
ure of a specific kind (for example, cups, pints, quarts, gallons). 

* Gains increasing understanding of the function of number in 
relation to measurement. 

* Gains skill in accurate measurement. 

* Learns to manipulate imaginary quantities abstractly using num- 
ber operations. 
Geometric Form 

+ Is aware of geometric forms in his environment. 

* Uses geometric terms he hears. 

+ Enjoys using geometric forms in design. 

* Recognizes geometric forms in a variety of everyday situations. 

Planning in skills areas requires not only that the teacher know 
the general pattern of these sequences but also that she plan ways in 
which she can identify each child’s present stage of skill either by 
systematic observation or by testing. Teaching and testing go hand in 
hand most of the time in guiding skill development. Especially at the 
beginning of the year, the teacher must plan to provide samples of 
skill activities at varying levels of difficulty. Such variety should pro- 
vide each child with the opportunity to prove his ability and at the 
same time demonstrate both to himself and to his teacher his frontier 


of learning in each area. 


Planning the Room Environment 

Planning the classroom environment is a significant part of getting 
ready for the school year. The room itself welcomes children by its 
colors, its brightness, its orderliness, its freedom from unpleasant odors. 
More than this, the room environment teaches by its pictures and 
books, by the curiosity it arouses about its models and nature speci- 
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mens, and by the opportunity it offers for experimenting with art 
materials, science equipment, and woodworking tools. The — 
must of necessity work with what she has available in the room, = 
this in itself may in some cases be most discouraging. But seldom = 
there a classroom that cannot be improved by a resourceful teacher 
with a creative eye and the will to make school a pleasant place in 
which children may live and work. The teacher who prepares her 
classroom for the first day of school as if she were getting ready for un 
portant company sets the stage for worthwhile learning to begin am 
mediately. Furthermore, if she then helps children to feel at home in 


their room, she has achieved both the physical and psychological setting 
for her own teaching. 


In planning the arrangement of the room, the teacher must con- 
sider the space needed for different activities, traffic patterns in the 
room, centers of activity and interest, and storage facilities for ma- 
terials. She will probably start with a basic room arrangement at the 
beginning of the year and modify it as v 
space requirements emerge. 
sense of security for 
factor is that the te 
be made in the 
drastic shifts in th 


arious interests with different 
A basic room arrangement provides a 
children, yet it need not be static. The important 
acher involve children in planning the changes to 
room as such changes become necessary and avoid 


he classroom environment without warning. 
Space, DISTRIBUTION IN THE CL 


must be distributed in such 
be carried on. 


ASSROOM * Space in the classroom 
i 3 Saar TO 
a way as to permit a variety of activities t 


Every primary classroom needs an area 
can assemble for group discussion, music, 
activities. Primary 


in which the entire class 
stories, planning, and other 
are not strong enough to be heard 


are distributed throughout the room, es- 
angement. 


children’s voices 
by the entire group if they 
pecially in a face-to-back arr 

Each child needs adequate space for his desk, yet children need 
not be isolated by having their desks spaced widely apart. In some 
classes, individual seating takes up floor space that is needed for other 
activities. Desks or tables can be grouped so that each child has ready 
access to his seat, and space is conserved. 

Space is needed for small groups to work together. The teacher 
frequently needs to work with a small group at a table. An independent 
reading group needs space for a small circle of chairs, 


Space is needed for interest centers of various kinds to which chil- 


dren may go for self-selected learning activities when 
finished. 


In the over-all pl 
Studied. Are paths cle 


assignments are 


anning of the room, traffic patterns must be 
ar from desks to exits, from coat hanging space 
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to desks, from the teacher's position in a reading circle to children’s 
desks? Is the art center away from lanes of traffic and yet near the 
sink? Is the library center protected from disturbance? 


Intellectual Opportunities Provided by the Room 


Interest centers provide intellectual stimulation and opportunities 
for learning beyond those that the teacher provides through direct 
teaching. The following centers illustrate this function: 

+ A library center provides a place for a child to browse in a num- 
ber of books before he chooses one to take to his desk to read. 

e An art center provides a limited choice of art materials that can 
be used without direct supervision when other children are working 
with the teacher. 

e A mathematics center provides manipulative materials that chil- 
dren can use independently to reinforce the ideas that the teacher has 
developed with them in a group. 

© A science center provides a place for children to observe living 
things, to manipulate science exhibits, and to do simple experiments 
on their own. 

e Space at the chalkboard where children are free to write provides 


opportunities for practice of handwriting, spelling, and written ex- 


pression. 
+ A listening-viewing center permits children to listen to records 


independently without disturbing the rest of the class. It provides an 
opportunity for children to use viewmasters and slide viewers on their 
own. New projection equipment for individual and small-group view- 
ing will increase such possibilities. 

e A dramatization center, equipped with materials appropriate to 
the theme being developed with the class, offers opportunities for chil- 
dren to reinforce their social studies learnings. Such a center may or 
may not be on a self-selection basis during the time others require a 
reasonably quiet period for study. Available space, the kind of activities 
the center stimiulates, and the nature of the children in the group will 
be determining factors. 

+ A center for table activities including table games, puzzles, and 
small construction materials provides opportunities for children to im- 
prove their sense perception and to acquire manipulative skills. The 
materials found here also provide children with relief from tension 
through learning activities other than reading, writing, and listening. 

As the teacher plans the intellectual content of the room, she 
should be sure that pictures and signs on the bulletin board carry a 
Message or arouse curiosity. She should choose pictures, books, and ob- 
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Self-selected learning activities may include small construction work. 


jects that relate to current interests. The selection of such items is 
especially important as she plans to develop a sequence of learning in 
the broad area of emphasis. A carefully arranged classroom environ- 
ment utilizing all appropriate interest centers to foster desire to learn 
provides particularly effective stimulation in initiating a unit of study. 


Planning the Climate of Permissiveness and Responsibility 


In order for interest centers to be successful in stimulating learning 
on a self-selection basis, the teacher must plan the standards she ex- 
pects of children and the kind of climate she will foster in developing 
these standards. A child must have freedom to make maximum use 
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of opportunities in the interest centers. He must have freedom to go 
to a center on his own decision when he has finished his assigned work 
without asking. He must take responsibility for providing maximum 
protection from noise and confusion for children who need to focus 
on other things. Wise use of freedom and acceptance of responsibility 
for one’s own actions must be learned. The teacher must plan how she 
will help children learn desirable procedures for each center, how she 
will gently but firmly check each child’s work to help him develop a 
concept of “finished work,” and how she will try to help all children 
understand the relationship of their actions to the needs of others. 
Primary children’s self-interests may be very strong, and their under- 
standings of their own developmental needs as well as the needs of 
others are necessarily embryonic. The teacher must, therefore, expect 
these learnings to take time and must keep her expectations reasonable. 
Children must grow into the habits that make such a plan effective. The 
teacher must be sure to explain the reasons for the directions she gives 
and must maintain control by supervision and guidance until children 


gain skill in self-direction. 


Planning the Basic Daily Schedule 

Primary children need to live by a basic daily schedule in order 
to feel secure. The orderly progression of similar activities ina pattern 
recurring from day to day helps them to systematize daily time in their 
minds. Each familiar activity in the day is a reference point In time, 
When related to the progress of the hands of the clock throughout the 
school day, the numerical representation of time begins to have mean: 
ing. Especially at the beginning of the year, with beginning primary 
children, or with unsettled or disturbed children, the teacher will need 
to hold to a somewhat ritualistic schedule. we A 

On the other hand, time requirements of different activities within 
each period will vary from day to day, making arbitrary time limits an 
absurdity. Activities that must be cut off before children get a sense 
of completeness from the experience leave them frustrated. The teacher 
must achieve the necessary balance between scattered daily experiences 
resulting from impulsive or inadequate planning and absolute sched- 


uling that is tyrannous. 


Planning the basic daily schedule in blocks of time helps to build 


in an element of flexibility from the beginning. Children’s physical 
elimination, and nutrition, should have priority 


in schedule planning. The teacher should recognize that primary chil- 
dren coming long distances by bus and staying the entire day have 
different patterns of physical needs from children who walk to and 


from their homes nearby. 


needs, for activity, rest, 
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The activities scheduled for first thing in the morning should be 
those that cause each child to be eager to come to school so that he will 
not miss anything. Some of the best oral language of the day occurs 
just after arrival. Social studies and science activities in the first block 
of the morning are particularly potent for building eagerness to get to 
school. The fact that such activities as cooperative planning, con- 
struction work, library research, experimentation, and dramatic repre- 
sentation all require a high level of individual self-control also makes 
it desirable for these activities to be scheduled when children are fresh 
enough to interact with one another successfully. Likewise, since social 
studies experiences provide a theme for organizing other curricular 
experiences, the position of such activities within the first block of 
time during the day has further advantage. 

On the other hand, some teachers find that a work-play period, 
such as makes up a large percentage of the social studies time, fits better 
in the afternoon. A social studies emphasis later in the day can still 
carry the function of an ongoing organizing theme from day to day. 
These teachers are likely to schedule reading in the first block of time 
following arrival and sharing time. Such a plan has the advantage of 
scheduling work in the new task of mastering printed symbols at a 
time when children can best settle down to concentrated study. Also, 
especially in the early primary period, children need a second reading 
period during the day in order that they may have opportunity to meet 
newly introduced words again within a short period of time. Even 
though each period is short, such reinforcement of new learnings within 
a limited period of time provides more efficient learning. 

Many variations of basic daily schedules are possible. Local con- 
ditions such as erratic bus arrival and departure times may require 
modifications of the schedule. The important factor is that the school 
greet each child in the morning with a learning task he wants to do. 
Likewise, a child should depart for home in the afternoon with feelings 
of satisfaction from learning that will propel him back to school for 
more the following day. 

The following samples of basic daily schedules show some of the 
principles of program planning in action: 


I 
8:30-10:00 10:00-10:30 
Arrival 
Sharing and planning 
Social studies 


Science 
Art 


Physical education 
Physical routines 
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10:30-11:45 


Reading 

Language arts 

Music 
11:45-1:00 


Lunch 

Story time 

Outdoor play 
1:00-2:00 


Reading 


8:30-10:00 


Arrival 
Sharing 
Reading 


10:00-10:30 


Physical education 
and routines 


10:30-11:30 


Language 
Mathematics 
Music 


8:15-9:00 


Reading—Half of group 


9:00-10:15 
Arrival of second half 
of group 
Sharing and planning 
Social studies 
Science 


2:00-2:15 


Recess 
2:15-3:00 
Numbers 
3:00 
Dismissal 
II 


11:30-1:00 


Noon Recess 


1:00-2:15 
Literature 
Oral language 
Social studies 
Science 
Art 

2:15-2:30 
Recess 

2:30-3:15 
Reading 

JII 
10:15-10:45 


Physical education 
10:45-11:30 

Language 
11:30-12:30 


Noon recess 


45 
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12:30-1:15 2:00-2:15 
Reading—Second half Recess 
of group 
2:15-3:00 
1:15-2:00 oe 
Arrival of first half Language 
of group 
Music 
Mathematics 


SHORT-RANGE PLANNING 


In short-range planning, the teacher forecasts what she and the 
class are likely to be able to accomplish during the next week, day, or 
other limited period of time. In such planning the teacher must be 
extremely realistic in terms of the materials available and the range of 
abilities in the class. She must consider the extent of modification that 
children’s responses are likely to make and the actual amount of time 
available. She must be specific and particular as she weaves the fabric 
of experiences for children into patterns of meaning. Planning the first 
day and first week of school begins short-range planning for the year. 


Planning the First Day of School 


Planning the first day of school causes considerable anxiety for 
beginning teachers. Even experienced teachers approach each first day 
with more than the usual amount of excitement. Such concern is com- 
mensurate with the significance of this occasion. 

Children, too, come on the first day with excitement, eagerness, 
tension, and anxiety: 

* “What will the new teacher be like?” 

* “Who else will be in my class?” 

* “Will I be able to find my desk?” 


The teacher who can get beyond her own concerns to appreciate the 
feelings of children can make this day of first impressions one which 
relieves children’s anxieties and gives them confidence for the year that 
is beginning. 

Specifically, the first day of school should provide these opportu- 
nities: 
1) It should give children 


an opportunity to begin to know the 
teacher as a friendly, 


warmhearted person with a sparkle of good humor 
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in her eye—a person ready to help them learn. Children should learn 
to use the teacher’s name from the beginning. 

2) It should give the teacher an opportunity to begin to get ac- 
quainted with the children—to learn them by name and to begin to 
identify some of their characteristics. 

3) It should give children an opportunity to begin to get ac- 
quainted with one another—to find their old friends and to make 
new ones. 

4) It should provide children with a beginning orientation to their 
classroom. Each child should learn the location of his own desk. The 
children will be introduced to the centers of interest that are available. 
They will begin to learn where the things they will use are kept. 

5) It should provide children with the necessary geographic orien- 
tation to lavatories, halls, entrances, and play areas. In the small school, 
this kind of orientation will be simple, but in the very large elementary 
school this may be one of the major learning tasks of the year. 

6) It should help children begin to learn some of the basic pro- 
andards of the classroom—where to hang their wraps; 


cedures and st 
hat to do when the bell rings; how to come 


when they may get drinks; w 
in from recess; what standards to observe in the lavatory. 
7) It should provide a blend of familiar experiences and samples 


of new things to learn—some familiar songs and a new one; an old 
favorite game and a new one; a story; a time to draw; a sampling of 
reading skills or readiness activities; a bit of number activity; a time 
to talk about the adventures of the summer. 


In short, the first day of school should provide each child with 
samples of success, fun, and challenge. In order to fulfill the functions 
that the first-day’s experiences should provide, the teacher and children 


will need to live together for most of the full school day. A greatly 


abbreviated first day of school cannot offer the learnings that children 


need on that day. The day’s activities should be planned in such a way 
as to avoid taking up too much time with routine matters such as pass- 
ing out materials. The teacher and children need to get busy together 
with a minimum of meaningless waiting. Records for new children 
should be taken in the office or by mother assistants, leaving the teacher 
free to relate to the children. A 

The first day of school will vary with the age and experience of the 
children. Older primary children are likely to come in like veterans, 
while beginning primary children who are entering school for the first 
time are likely to exhibit some of the same problems of clinging to 
mothers that beginning kindergarten children exhibit. Even though 
a child may be six years old, the teacher should not make a forced 
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separation of mother and child but rather should help the child be- 
come acquainted and involved with the group as soon as possible. 


Planning for the Week or the Day 


Planning for the week or other limited period is necessary to keep 
plans up to date and projects moving. It is easier to project successfully 
the times that specific resource materials will be needed when looking 
over a short period of time. Likewise, when plans are revised at short 
range, it is easier to anticipate the rate at which projected learning 
activities will grow out of one another. Long-range plans should still 
provide the guide for detailed short-range planning. 

Even though planning for one or two weeks at a time has been 
done carefully, the teacher needs to review the development of pro- 
jected plans at the end of each day and reconstruct, if necessary, the 
plans for the next day in terms of what happened today. Planning for 
the next day also requires making provision for specific children in 
terms of the needs that have become apparent as a result of the current 
day’s activities. 

Many factors require flexible planning even at short range. Any 
teacher may over- or underestimate the difficulty of a concept or 
activity for a particular group. At such times it may be necessary 
to revise procedures on the spot; it may be necessary to terminate one 
activity as quickly as possible or crowd out some other activity that 
has been planned in order to develop to a reasonable degree the one 
that is started. A storm may keep many children at home, making it 
unwise to start something new. The teacher may become ill; a child 
may have an accident; a school assembly may take more time than 
anticipated. Many problems of group living, either major or minor, 
can upset well-laid plans. Sometimes unexpected learning opportunities 
occur and the teacher must make a quick decision as to whether such 
an opportunity holds the promise of greater value in the children’s 
total experience than the activities planned. Teachers must learn to 
plan with care and serenely accept the unexpected. 


PLANNING AND EVALUATING 


The test of adequate planning and the beginning of planning for 
the next round is in the process of evaluation. The following questions 
are examples of those that guide evaluation: 

* To what extent did we accomplish what we tried to do? 

* What progress did the class and/or specific individuals make 
toward the objectives identified for the group? 
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e What factors interfered with satisfactory accomplishment? What 
can be done about such factors? 

e What factors were underestimated as aids to progress? 

e How can we do a better job next time? 

The process of evaluation should be a continuous one. Both 
teacher and children should be involved in looking at “how we are 
doing.” Short-range and daily planning is done on the basis of evalua- 
tion. When objectives are stated in terms of the changes sought in child 
behavior, these statements indicate what the teacher will look for when 


evaluating children’s growth. 
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Part 2 


DEVELOPING 
CURRICULUM 
IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Chapter 3 


INVESTIGATING THE NATURAL 
AND TECHNICAL WORLD 


Observing, Knowing, Thinking, Doing 


A) SCIENCE AS A WAY OF LIFE 
FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


vid explorers of their environments—ceaseless 
eager questioners of what, why, and 
how things happen, insistent probers of physical phenomena, life proc- 
esses, technical procedures, and social relationships. They do not put 
the school labels of “science” and “social studies” on these explorations. 
They see their world whole. Any situation or phenomenon that cap- 
tures their attention provides a likely occasion for observing, manipu- 
lating, questioning. They are learning the basic relationships of matter, 
energy, life, and people—relationships that older learners often have to 
rediscover after exposure to standard school programs. 

Observing, guessing, testing, discovering, thinking about what 
happened, retaining the results for later use, the child, in his natural 
responses to his environment, is living the fundamental activities of the 
scientific method. Children’s early learnings about the nature of their 
world provide them with the foundation of concrete experience that is 
essential to later learning. Not only do their learning procedures con- 
stitute the basic method of science but their findings as a result of 
these procedures constitute the basic materials of the physical, biologi- 


cal, and social sciences. 


Young children are a 
collectors of sensory experiences, 


SCIENCE AND PRIMARY CHILDREN 


The rush for more science learning in the elementary school has 
been characterized by confusion as to what science really is and what 
an do. Too often emphasis has been put on science 


the young scientist € 
be memorized. This knowledge is often 


as a body of knowledge to 
planned to have the glamor of “experiments,” which frequently are 
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merely rigged performances that carry more of the spirit of magic than 
of thoughtful investigation. Too often even the magic is missing, and 
science becomes something to be learned the hard way, leaving the 
thrill of discovery to the professional scientist. 


What Is Science? 


Science has several aspects that need to be understood in working 
with children: 


1) Science is a way of searching for information—for facts about 
the universe and for the everyday information that people need. 

2) Science is a body of knowledge organized as a result of careful 
investigation. 

3) Science is a way of thinking about ordinary life experiences— 
a way of reducing fear with facts, of making reasoned guesses, of with- 
holding judgment for more information. 

4) Science is a wa 


y of using knowledge in solving practical prob- 
lems of life. 


Essentially, then, science must be considered a way of life. It is the 
way we discover, organize, and use information to improve living. It 
is the composite of what we may more formally speak of as “scientific 


method,” “scientific knowledge,” “scientific thought,” and “scientific 
technology.” 


San Bernardino County, Calif., Public Schools 
Telling about would 


Wheaectole be a poor substitute for watching baby chicks emerge from 
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Schools must be concerned with teaching science in its composite 
form—as discovery, relatedness, interpretation, and practical usefulness 
—all facets present but seldom isolated. More than emphasizing the 
teaching of science, the elementary school needs to foster the living of 
science, To teach science merely as a body of facts and principles is to 
that children will use this knowledge 
lying problems. School living of 
utilizes the natural tools of 


leave to chance the possibility 
in interpreting phenomena and in so 
science, or teaching science as a way of life, 
science that the young child develops as he grows. 

Science as a curriculum area must have periods of direct focus 
in order to develop learnings effectively. Science that is also lived will 
be diffused throughout the entire curriculum, just as are language 
learnings, social experiences, and health practices. It becomes a way 
of learning in every area of the curriculum and a set of habits of 


responding to the varied problems and perplexities of life. 


Science Backgrounds of Entering Primary Children 


Even though children’s natural tendencies to explore, manipulate, 
give them a good start in science, they enter school 


and experiment i 
grounds for science similar to the following: 


with varied back 
Sally has no siblings and no near neighbors of her own age. She is “too 

little” to be around the kitchen while her mother is preparing meals. 
Her mother reads to her when she finishes her work. The normal avenues 

of work and play, which provide background for science understandings, 


are limited in her life. 

ard full of the raw materials for play—boxes, boards, trees, 
asures that he and his three friends have ac- 
to use in whatever way they choose as long 
ults in the household by getting hurt or by 
materials have given them consider- 


inclined planes, balance, and center 


Eddy has a y 
sandy soil, and all the tre 
cumulated. The yard is theirs 
as they do not disturb the ad 
quarreling. Their unstructured play 
able firsthand experience with levers, 
of gravity in practical play situations. 
Billy's father is a physicist. Some things are so simple to the father 
that he forgets that Billy needs direct experiences in science to help him 
learn, Last summer Billy watched his father build a telescope. Here was 
physics in action. Billy's questions were frequent and insistent until he 
felt satisfied with the answers his father gave. Soon after school started, 
Billy's talk about the telescope and astronomy were informational for the 


teacher. 

David's mother likes to raise house plants, and his father likes to 
garden. Both encourage David to participate in these activities. He has 
potted some plants that he cares for with his mother’s help. In the summer 
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he has a section of the garden that is his. Germination, branching, bud- 
ding, and flowering are all commonplace experiences to him. 


Susan's mother has had relatively little education, but she always 
respects Susan's “why” questions with the best answers she knows. She 
tries to tell Susan why she asks her to do things. The mother explained 
to the teacher, “The kids always do it better when they understand.” 


Darlene and her three older siblings live in a household of pets—a 
8 p 
dog, cat, turtle, and three goldfish at the present time. The care and life 
S I 
processes of these animals are common knowledge to her. She would tell 
you that she always knew about animals. Kittens and puppies, birth and 
death, feeding and fighting, are all a part of her experiences with pets. 
8 s P F pi 


Elmer has been an observer about town for some time. His mother 
works, and he is left in the care of two older sisters. They find him very 
little trouble because he usually “comes home when he gets hungry.” He 
has had no stimulation from home to think scientifically or to think at all. 
He has watched trucks unload meat, groceries, money, furniture. His only 
explanations are from what he can hear the men say. 


The Scientist and the Primary Child at Work 


Striking similarities are apparent between the work of the mature 
scientist and the work of the primary child learning to live scientifically 
in our modern society. One of the principal skills of the scientist is 
making reliable and exact observations. Much scientific progress has 
develcped from the fact that someone made observations of details and 
their relationships to one another that no one had happened to notice 
before. Observing details, noting changes, and discovering relationships 
is the work of the primary child as well. The scientist must be able to 
express his observations precisely, and the child is learning to talk 
with increasing precision about what he sees. 

Asking thoughtful, carefully defined questions is essential to ma- 
ture scientific investigation. Good questions utilize the facts that the 
scientist knows and point in the direction of possible future discoveries. 
Most primary children are past masters at asking questions. Their 
questions indicate something of their mental maturity—their readiness 
to think about relationships: “What makes it do that?” “What would 
happen if. . .?” “Why does he have to do that?” The primary teacher 
seeks to keep such questioning alive and growing in thoughtfulness. 
The scientist sometimes finds answers to his questions by searching in 
the reports of the investigations of other scientists and sometimes by 
conducting his own experiments. The teacher helps primary children 
learn to go to available resources—books, people, pictures, and films— 
for information. She also encourages them to “try it and see,” when an 
experimental approach is within their capacity. 
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Scientists make thoughtful guesses about the probable results of 
the experiments they perform. They bring all their available informa- 
tion to bear in making their predictions and test in theory the safety 
of their plans before they proceed. School experiences can help chil- 
dren make thoughtful guesses and learn to predict probable conse- 
quences. Many times, both in and out of school, the primary child is 
confronted with situations that require independent decision and ac- 
tion. “Am I strong enough to carry the box safely?” “Is the pile of 
boxes safe to climb on?” Bringing his own fund of information to bear 
in making thoughtful predictions of what will probably happen could 
often save him embarrassment or even injury. The six-year-old is far 
too impulsive, too immature, too lacking in information to develop this 
skill to any great extent, yet with thoughtful teacher help, the rudi- 
ments of it can be fostered at this level and continued growth can be 
expected with continued teacher guidance. 

The scientist analyzes the outcome of his experiments, checks his 
predictions, raises new questions, and sometimes performs his experi- 
ment again more carefully. The scientist thinks about the usefulness 
of his findings and often outlines the possibilities in detail. Children 
can be helped to think about the results of their simple experiments. 
They can learn to try the experiment again to see if the same thing 
happens every time. The primary child will need help in seeing possi- 
bilities for using his new information because his experience is limited. 
Here the teacher's questioning can bring out a number of possibilities. 

The following sections show how these rudimentary skills of the 
be utilized in a wide variety of situations in the 


scientist can actually 
ay of life for children. 


primary classroom and can become a w4 


TEACHING SCIENCE AS A WAY OF LIFE 

Teaching science as a way of life involves helping children learn 
to make careful observations of details and to‘describe their observa- 
tions carefully. It means encouraging them to ask questions and make 
thougthful guesses, then helping them to find answers. It includes 
thinking about causes and using results in everyday situations. 


Observing Details 

Children seem to alternate between exploring the large patterns 
of their environment with their eyes and bodies and focusing on details of 
the same environment in quiet, thoughtful absorption. Growth in capac- 
ity to observe details and to make appropriate generalizations about 
them is important to the mental development of children. Much of the 
modern as well as the traditional work of primary education is con- 
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San Bernardino County, Calif., Public Schools 


A magnifying glass is an important aid to thoughtful observation. 


cerned with attention to details. While six-year-olds are characteristi- 
cally active with large muscles and are inclined to be far-sighted, their 
undirected attention to and interest in details in their environment is 
indication of their readiness for guidance in more precise observations. 
This guidance is one of the most important aspects of the work of the 
primary teacher. l 
DIRECTING ATTENTION + The teacher must take responsibility for 
directing children’s attention to many characteristics of things or 
processes that they might otherwise miss. A child can learn much from 
watching ants carrying their loads, spiders spinning their webs, clouds 
rolling, creeping, or sailing across the sky. But these are things he is 
unlikely to notice during his large muscle play. The growth of plants 
happens so slowly that children need the help of teachers to direct their 
attention day after day to what is happening to their plants. The 
teacher plans specific experiences that will make the growth and life 


processes of animals easy to observe over a period of time. Many 
weather and erosion phenomena are observz 


able on the playground, and 
often an abundance of plant and animal life is available for learning 


if the teacher has the insight to help children see. 

The teacher, in directing children’s 
them to observe, is careful not to t 
telling them what to expect. 


attention to things she wants 
ake away the thrill of discovery by 
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* She may informally invite children to look: “Would some of 
you like to see what Jimmy found?” 

+ She may more formally introduce the object she presents: “I have 
something I want to show all of you because we were talking about it 
the other day.” 

e She may raise a question about an experience children have had 
at the science table: “Did that piece of metal surprise you when you 
picked it up?” 

+ She may suggest using another sense in observing: “Feel the 
leaves of this plant and see if that will help you remember it the next 
time you see it.” 

GUIDING ATTEN 
teacher may guide children’s 
idea with them. At music time she may say: 


TION TOWARD THE Next STEP IN LEARNING * The 
attention step by step as she develops an 


Listen to this tone on the piano. ..- Can you sing it? . . . Now let us 
hear how the same tone sounds on the xylophone. . . - Can you sing it? 
_. . It is the same tone, isn’t it? But we can still tell that this tone is 


played on the piano and this tone is played on the xylophone. 


She may help a child become aware of a problem in writing: 


I wonder if your pencil is scratching the paper a little, Tommy. 
Look and see what is happening. Can you see what part would scratch 
the paper? Can you fix it? . . . After you sharpen your pencil see if it 
writes better. 

* She may ask a question that invites experimentation: “Do you 
wonder how it tastes? It is all right to taste this because we know it is 
safe.” 

* She may 
had some trouble when we went to 
time watch and see what we do tha 
sooner. 

* She may help children w 


see how the milk gets into the bottle, 
It should be noticed that observations are not limited to seeing, 


but include hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, and muscular sensa- 
tions as well. Neither are they limited to any one area of the curriculum 
nor any one time of day. The teacher will help children get more and 
better sensory images, see relationships of one part to another, become 
aware of causes and effects, note changes, and observe sequences of 
operations. As the teacher stimulates children to be observant, they will 
become more self-stimulating and will stimulate one another. 


alert children to be conscious of their own actions: “We 
the projection room last time. This 
t helps us to get to see the picture 


atch a process on a field trip: “Can you 
and then what happens next?” 
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Describing Observations 


Increasing and refining observations is not enough. Children must 
learn the language of description and comparison so that they can tell 


about the things they have observed for the enjoyment and information 
of others. 


THE LANGUAGE oF DESCRIPTION + Children need to gain control of 
the vocabulary of color, texture, size, weight, shape, quantity, direction, 
and speed in order to describe things effectively. For some children 
much of this vocabulary will be familiar from home experiences. For 
others the teacher will need to supply the words and sentence structure 
as needed. Developing a rich vocabulary of description not only facili- 
tates children’s talking about their experiences, it also enables them to 


think about what they have observed and helps them remember it 
better. 


Makinc Comparisons * One aid for refining observations is making 
comparisons with familiar objects or processes. The teacher needs to 
help children make associations that enable them to remember the 


characteristics of the things being observed. Such guidance as the 
following is helpful: 


TEACHER: We have been looking at several different butterflies lately. Do 
you remember what we said the tongue of a butterfly is like? 
Cuitp: Like a straw. And it rolls up like 


ata pe measure, 
TEACH 


sk: Do you remember what the body of a butterfly is like? 
Curxp: It is real slim like a little pencil. 

Tracuer: Then we looked at the tw 
fly, and you thought they would be e 

CHILDREN: Antennae. 

Cup: They looked like TV antennae. 

Cuitp: They looked like the “rabbit-ears” 
for his TV, only the butterfly has really tiny 

TEACHER: Today Richard brought 
“Look at the pretty butterfly.” But Rich 
moth.” Richard knows some 
can discover some of them. 


Ricuarp: Look at the whole thing first, and you'll see something 
CHILDREN: It has a big, fat body. 


TEACHER: That is one way that helps us know it is a moth and not a 
butterfly. Do you want to Suggest what other part they should look at? 
RicHarp: Look at the head. 


CHILDREN: It does not have antennae like the butterfly. 
Cup: Its antennae looks like w 


hat is on top of a big, high TV aerial. 
Cup: They look like little, tiny feathers, 


o little feelers on the head of a butter- 
asy to remember. 


antennae that my grandpa has 
ones. 


a lovely animal, and you all said, 
ard said, “It is not a Lutterfly; it is a 
of the differences, but he is going to see if you 


big. 
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Children will find objects of reference useful in describing size— 
“as big as a robin"; “taller than an elephant, but not so fat’; “bigger 
than the building where my daddy works.” 

Children will also compare things in the same category—a new 
bird with a familiar one, a new rock with a well-known one, a new 
musical instrument with one they have experienced often. If specific 
learnings are to be associated with the things that are to be compared, 
it is important that one of the items be very familiar to the children. 
If children happen to be unfamiliar with both pansies and violets and 
at the same time for observation and com- 
fuse them. Unless the object of reference 
arities and differences do not yield 


the flowers are presented 
parison, it will be easy to con 
is clearly in mind, analyses of simil 
clear, separate associations for both. 


At times the associations made w 
direct or so dramatic that they are vividly impressed on children’s 


ith two new items may be so 


minds, as in the following instance: 
Some children live where both sandstone and flint might be 


picked up readily and brought in at the same time. 


TEACHER: Betty and Arthur brought interesting rocks this morning. Let’s 


look at Betty's first. What do you notice about it? 
Cuitpren: It is kind of round. It is brown. 
Tracuer: Do you see any sharp points or edges on it? 
Cuin: No, but it is rough. 
Tracuer: Let's see what happens W 
Can you see what came off? 
Cuitpren:It looks like sand. 
Tracner: Does it feel like sand? 
Tracner: Now let's feel the stone. R 
one think of anything it feels like? 
Cuipren: It feels like what my 
It feels like a file. 
It feels like sandpaper. My 


TeacHer: Betty says it 
Gan you think of w 


hen we scratch it with a N =, ss 


ub it gently on your hand. Can any- 


mother scours pans with. 


daddy uses sandpaper. 
feels like sandpaper, and when we scratched it 


S Z igl a good name for 
some sand came off. hat might be a goo a stone 


like this? 
Cuitpren: Sandstone. Sandpay 
Tracuer: Sandstone is just what it is ca 


to see it is made of sand. t 
Tracuer: Now let’s look at Arthur's stone. What do you notice about it? 


CHILDREN: Ít is whitish. It isn’t round like the other one. 


Tracuer: Do you notice any points or edges on it? 


Cuivpren: Yes, they are sharp. It’s like a dagger. 
Tracer: This is a kind of rock Indians used to make their arrowheads. 


Can you tell why it would be good for that? 


per stone. 
lled. Can you tell why? It is easy 
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Cuitp: Because it is sharp, and they wanted sharp arrows. My uncle has 
an arrowhead and it looks just the same color as that. 

Teacuer: This rock is called flint. Indians used flint rock to make arrow- 
heads. 


LEARNING NAMES OF THINGS AND Processes * While names of 
plants, animals, materials, and processes are important, this aspect of 
the language of science should be subordinate to children’s skill in 
describing each item well. In order to describe something adequately, 
the child must observe it carefully and think about it in relation to 
other things he knows. More intellectual growth is stimulated by this 
activity than by effort to memorize the name as an isolated fact. After 
children have examined an item thoroughly, the teacher will want to 
supply the name if she knows it. The mental ability of the group, the 
number of other terms the children have needed to learn recently, and 
the extent to which they may have occasion to use the name will de- 
termine whether or not she will try to teach it. Names of science 
objects or phenomena are tools that aid in talking or thinking about 
things just as are nouns in any other situation. Sometimes the teacher 
will offer the name, focus on it briefly, suggest an association for it, 
use it periodically, but not actually expect children to be responsible 
for knowing it. Some children will pick up the name readily and use 
it accurately; others will have it as part of their listening vocabulary; 
some will not have been ready for that much additional language load. 

In many cases the teacher will know neither the scientific name 
nor the common name for an item. The process of accurate identifica- 
tion may require more time, technical skill, and resources than she has 
available. In this case, it may be desirable for the class to suggest a 
name that grows out of their description of the article. The teacher 
will need to emphasize, “This can be our name for it until we learn 
the real name. Later maybe we will learn the scientist’s name for it.” 
Actually this process of making up names merely continues the folk- 
process of naming things, which has been going on for generations and 
which has resulted in such graphic floral names as Dutchman’s breeches, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, shooting star, and many others. Having their own 
name for a specimen provides the group with a means of discussing it 
and using it as an object of reference in comparisons. When the names 
of common things are known, it is unwise to encourage children to use 
their suggested names for items except as auxiliary, descriptive aids. 
Names of processes are more important than names of things in their 
long-range usefulness to children and should be supplied after the 
process has been observed and described. 

Often it is desirable for the teacher to describe an object while the 
children are observing it or to add her descriptive comment to enrich 
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their cooperative description. This gives children models for their 
descriptions. Often, too, the teacher will need to suggest a word, a 
phrase, or an equivalent way of saying what the child is trying to say. 
Teacher description does not replace the value of the child’s own 
effort to put his observations into words. 

MOVING TOWARD GENERALIZATIONS * The process of identifying simi- 
larities and differences contributes to the process of generalization, 
which is important in school learning. The skill of making acceptable 
generalizations can be fostered in the early years of school, but the 
teacher must be careful not to encourage children to generalize beyond 
their data. The practice of summarizing after observing is one of the 
best ways of bringing into focus both the specifics that have been 
mentioned and the generalizations that may be possible from the ex- 
periences the children have had thus far. This may be done in con- 
versational form from the suggestion, “Let’s see if we can remember 
the things we have noticed about our moth,” or more formally, “Let's 
make a list of the things we have learned about butterflies.” The 
teacher may at times add her statement of a generalization if the chil- 
dren have had experiences from which the generalization could be 
made, Such a generalization must be in the language of the children. 
It can serve the purpose of providing a model for children’s own 


ns. After the children have experimented with batteries, 


generalizatio wat $ 
lights, and switches, the teacher may make the generalization: Elec- 
tricity travels in a circle. When we break the circle the electricity stops 


and the light goes out.” 


Asking Questions and Making Thoughtful Guesses 


ildren have reached the 
questions because the answers they have 


r to make asking worthwhile. Neverthe- 


less, primary-age children have many things they want to know, and 
school experiences should increase their feelings of urgency to know. 
The teacher can set the stage for curiosity to work by putting an In- 
teresting item in a conspicuous place in the classroom for children to 
look at before regular activities begin. This may be a number of bulbs, 
an unfamiliar tool, or an interesting fabric. She may set the stage for 
questions to flow freely at the beginning of the discussion by saying: 


By the time ch age of six, some of them 


have begun to inhibit their 
received have been too meage 


ooking at this before school started, and you began to 


d, “Why don’t you save that question until we have 
Now let’s see what things we wanted to know. 


Some of you were l 
ask me about it. I sai 
the whole group together?” 
Who remembers his question? 
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In helping children learn science as a way of life, the teacher 
recognizes that children’s questions arising from curiosity are among 
her most important aids in teaching. Often, if questions are abundant, 
the teacher will find it advisable to record them on the board for 
children or on notepaper in quick, short form for her own reference. 
This protects children from having their question-asking energy wasted 
by having a significant question forgotten. The teacher will probably 
start the discussion with the question that seems to offer the best prom- 
ise for moving the group in the direction of the purposes she had in 
mind. On the other hand, the nature of the group's questions may 
change her purposes. 

Sometimes the teacher will ask a question that will help the chil- 
dren see their own question in a new perspective and will enable them 
to answer it for themselves. Sometimes the teacher will ask a question 
to find out whether the children have a background of information that 
they could apply in making a thoughtful guess. For example: 


In discussing one child’s report of having found an anthill, another 
child asked, “Where did all those ants come from?” 


?... And where do baby fish come from? . . . 
Where do you suppose ants come from? . . .” “Yes, ants lay eggs. That is 
where more ants come from. The anthill is their home just as the nest 


is the home for baby birds and the hive is the home for bees, There had 
to be two ants to start it.” 


If children have had no means of acquiring the information that 
would be necessary for them to make a reasoned guess, it would be 
unwise to encourage them to guess at all. Wild, unreasoned guessing 
does not contribute to the skill of making the adequate, thoughtful 
predictions that the teacher is endeavoring to foster. 


Finding Answers 


The nature of children’s questions will determine the teacher's 
procedure in helping them find acceptable answers. She needs to be 
aware of the desirability of providing introductory experiences in the 
development of research skills—looking in their own books, getting 
help from older people to look in harder books, looking at pictures, 
viewing films, asking resource people, 


l doing their own experiments, 
watching a demonstration b 


5 y the teacher. The teacher must always be 
aware of the immediacy of the primary child’s desire to know. This 


immediacy makes it important that the answers come soon—before 
interest shifts to other things. 


Often the skilled teacher arranges to have equipment and materials 
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available to help answer the questions that children are likely to ask 
when she sets the stage in a certain way. When tadpoles are brought 
into the classroom, she may have books collected and arranged in a 
way that makes them obviously valuable to children for learning about 
frogs. She may have a related story ready to read to them. She may have 
flat pictures, pictures for the opaque projector, a filmstrip, slides, or a 
moving picture that would supply help in finding answers. 

Not all children’s questions come as a result of the teacher's stage- 
setting. The more children are stimulated by school opportunities to 
discover things themselves, the more they are likely to probe their out- 
of-school environments for more challenging mysteries. 

The teacher is often the most appropriate person to answer the 
children’s questions. She is likely to be the person most able to put 
the basic facts into children’s language and in terms of the experiences 
they have had. Although less well informed than the expert, the teacher 
is more likely to be able to give the child a simple, satisfying answer 
that he can understand. She must be extremely careful to give basically 


accurate answers—answers that can be added onto as the child matures, 


answers that do not have to be unlearned. 

Often the teacher will not know the answer to a question and will 
have no resources available to help her answer it. She need not feel 
embarrassment for not knowing. She will then help children look 
toward other resources. She may use this plan, even though she does 
know the answer, in order to involve both children and parents in the 
research enterprise. When she sends children out with questions, she 


must plan time for them to report back. 

arise which the teacher feels that parents 
These questions may concern sex, religion, 
at relate to family beliefs. Usually these 


Sometimes questions 
have the right to answer. 
politics, or other questions th 
will not be discussed further at school. 

On other questions, the teacher may try to help children get 
answers from direct experimentation. She may say, “Do you think you 
could try it and see?” or “Can you think of a way we one try that 
idea out and see if it would work?” Many simple experiments can de- 
Unless such trial experiences do grow out of 
s and planning, at least in part, they cannot 
’ When the teacher, or the children under 
a recipe for showing that certain things 
the activity should be referred to as 


velop in this manner. 
children’s own question 
be considered “experiments.” 
the teacher’s direction, follow 


happen under certain conditions, y š ; 
an as an “experiment. Only if the spirit 


a “demonstration” rather th 
” is present can the procedure truly be 


of “What will happen if - - ? 
called an experiment. This is not to say that all demonstrations should 
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incidents are annoying to the teacher, she must keep in mind that 
adults have accidents of this kind, especially when they are in a new 
environment or when they get anxious or hurried. An attitude of 
blame would reverse the learning effect that an attitude of investigation 
of causes can foster. The teacher may say, “We are sorry that happened 
to Jim and Ted, but it is a mistake that can happen very easily when 
we do not understand. Let's talk about it and see if we can keep it from 
happening to someone else.” The teacher will also need to keep in 
mind that it takes a long time to learn about spatial relationships of 
objects in motion; about the nature of various materials which may 
break, bend, dent, scar, shatter, or bounce; about one’s own capacity 
for lifting and endurance for carrying. Analyzing situations such as 
these is something like doing experiments in reverse. Deductive reason- 
ing is involved. Such sessions should be kept short and simple. Even 
though the situation is only partially analyzed, one or two clear ideas 
that can be put into action will be more valuable than a jumble of 
ideas that cannot be incorporated into a child’s way of life. 


B) GUIDES FOR SELECTING AND TEACHING 


SCIENCE CONTENT 


Living the processes of scientific inquiry in the school environment 
equips children to utilize their larger environment more effectively for 
learning, yet such a manner of living with children might not yield an 
adequately balanced Program of science content. While certainly not 
laissez faire in nature, such an opportunistic way of teaching needs to 


be related to other, more systematic ways of selecting science content 
and science experiences for children. 


BASES FOR SELECTING SCIENCE CONTENT 


Specific content fo 


r science teaching c 
of sources: 


an be chosen from a variety 


life situations 
2) Children’s interests stimul 
3) Broad areas of interest cen 
4) Current events with scienc 
5) Textbooks with gr 
6) Televised science | 


ated by their environment 
tering around social studies 
e interest 

aded science content 

essons. 
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Probably no one of these can be adequate for building a science pro- 
gram. Each of these bases is discussed in terms of its possible con- 
tribution. 


Primary Children’s Needs for Science Information 


Primary age children, growing in independence and responsibility, 
need to have and use science information if they are to respond effec- 
tively in their environment. They need information which will help 
them be personally safe from traffic hazards, from natural hazards, and 
from play hazards. They need information that will help them exercise 
care for the protection of other people, of plants, of animals, and of 
property. When science is taught as a way of approaching all of life’s 
situations, many of children’s immediate environmental needs for 
science information will be met automatically. The following categories 
and generalizations represent some of the science information primary 


children are likely to need in everyday situations. 


PERSONAL SAFETY 
Safety from cars and trucks. Many cars come toward us faster than we can 


walk across the street. A car that is going fast cannot stop right away. It takes 


i H ing in ti he cannot stop before 
time to stop. If a driver cannot see something in time p 


he hits it. 
Safety on the playground. The teeterboard must be balanced to have fun. 


The heavy person can move forward to balance with a lighter person. Children 
should get off at the same time so that one will not get a dangerous bump. l 

A steep slide makes a boy or girl go down fast. A slide that is polished is 
faster. The first time on a slide, go down cautiously to test it. 

A swing needs lots of space to g0 back and forth. A swing goes fast, and it 
can hit hard. Give it space. Warn children nearby so they can get out of the 
way. 

Children on the jungle gym, 
space to move. Children who do no 
Each child needs to keep space enough not to bump ; 

Safety from fire. Many things burn very quickly. They es F fast ee it 
is hard to stop the fire before it burns too much. Children shou ae a fire 
only when a grown-up is there to watch. Children should walt “i a grown- 
up is watching before poking a fire or putting anything ties punt a 

If your clothes get on fire, lie down right away and roll. Don’t run. a 
up in a rug, coat, or blanket, if you can. Rolling will help put out the fire. 


Fire needs air to burn. š ; 
Safety from asphyxiation. All people: and all pminals NEA dic to Breathe, 
They will die if they cannot get it. They must have it all the time. i 
ight things around our necks stop theair. We must keep tight things 


away from our necks. 


monkey rings, or horizontal ladder need 
t have enough space can hurt each other. 
anyone. 
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Plastic, pillows, or heavy blankets over somebody's face can keep him from 
getting air. We must keep our noses out where we can breathe. People or 
animals cannot live in a little space where they cannot get air. Do not close 
yourself in a box where you cannot get air. 


Safety from poisons. Doctors know what kind of medicine is good for 
people when they are sick. Medicine that the doctor gives to one person is not 
safe for someone else to use. It could make another person sick if he did not 
need it. Never take any kind of medicine unless your parents or a doctor or a 
nurse tells you to. When we play doctor we should only pretend to take 
medicine. 

Some plants that grow wild are good to eat and some are very poisonous. 
We do not eat any plants or berries unless a grown-up who knows tells us 
that they are safe to eat. 

Food is poisonous if it starts to spoil, and we must not eat it. Food that 
we find outside may be Starting to spoil or may not be clean enough to eat. 


Safety from unstable play structures. When we build with big boxes, the 
biggest ones must be on the bottom. It is important to test what we build to 
make sure that it will not tip. 


A ladder must have both legs on a firm spot on the ground. It is important 
to test a ladder before climbing up high. 


Ropes often slip after they are tied. A grownup should test a rope before 
children swing on it. 


Safety from contagion. When people begin to get sick, they have germs in 
their mouths and noses. They may not feel sick at first. We can get sick if we 
put something in our mouths that someone else has had in his. We should not 
eat food after someone else has taken a bite from it. We should not chew gum 
after someone else has had it in his mouth. We should not lick someone else’s 
candy nor allow another person to lick ours. 

We should stay away from people who are coughing, 
their noses a great deal. We do not w. 
come from their mouths 


sneezing, or blowing 
ant to breathe any of the tiny drops that 
and noses. These tiny drops could carry germs to us. 
When we cough or sneeze we use our handkerchiefs to try to catch all those 
little drops that come from our mouths and noses so that we 
our colds to anyone else. We should stay 
will not get sick. 


will not give 
away from other people so that we 


We should not drink out of a cup that someone else has used until it has 
been washed with soap. It is better to wash our hands with soap and take a 
drink out of our hands rather than drink out of somebody else’s cup. W 


ater 
in a stream or spring is not safe to drink unless it has been tested. 


PROTECTION OF OTHER PEOPLE 


Very little children cannot think as well as a six- 
They cannot understand w 


them if we do it nicely so 
Toys th 


or eight-year-old can. 
hat is dangerous as well as we can. We can help 
they will like to be helped. 

at are left on the sidewalk, on the steps, 


or in other places where 
people have to walk may make someone stumble. 


Sometimes older people 
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cannot see very well, and we have to be especially careful not to leave things 
lying in the way. 

It is fun to throw things—especially balls—when we play. Throw balls 
only to boys or girls who are ready to play. People can get hurt or annoyed 
if we throw snowballs at them when they do not want to play. 


PROTECTION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


Plants need water to grow. Too much water is not good for them. Plants 
need sunlight to grow, but they must not get too hot. Plants must be pro- 
tected from crushing and breaking if we want them to grow nicely. 

Animals need to have food and water and a good place to sleep. They 
as boys and girls do. Pets can be hurt when they 


need to have exercise just 
as children would be. We have to be careful not 


are bumped or dropped, just 
to hurt them. 


PROTECTION OF FINE MATERIALS 

ow to take care of different kinds of ma- 
terials. Some things look hard but are soft enough to be scratched easily. Some 
things will break or chip if we drop them, and some will dent. Some things 
are very valuable to people who own them because somebody worked hard 


to make them. We need to find out w 
care of, We need to find out what things 
to without thinking about spoiling them. 


Work and play clothes can usually 
take special care of them. When we rub our sleeves against the outside wall 


of the school or kick the toes of our shoes up against the wall, we wear them 
out faster than is necessary. Then they do not look neat. We have some dress- 
up clothes that we wear for special occasions. We have to be more careful of 
them because they may spoil more easily than our work-play clothes. 


It takes a long time to learn h 


hat things are important to take special 
we can play with as hard as we want 


be washed, and we do not need to 


PROTECTION FROM LOCAL HAZARDS 
rds unique to that environment. Children 


need to be instructed as to the nature of such dangers. Bodies of water, thin 
ice on skating ponds, tornados, poisonous snakes, poisonous plants, and traf- 
fic congestion are among such hazards. Caution rather than fear is important. 
Children should be taught simple, appropriate behavior for meeting such sit- 
uations and the reasons for this behavior in order that they may live effectively 


in their environments. 


Every locality has specific haza 


Children’s Environmental Interests 

Different locales stimulate different science interests and therefore 
varied needs for science information to satisfy children’s curiosity. Chil- 
dren bring into the classroom many things that interest them and 
discover many more on or near the playground. 
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Often opportunities for science learnings impinge upon the class- 
room with almost dramatic rudeness—perhaps in the middle of an 
absorbing reading time or at the beginning of an important social 
studies discussion. Sometimes the teacher must weigh values quickly to 
decide how much interruption is justifiable. Often she has no choice 
but to change the subject graciously and observe the phenomenon 
enthusiastically with the children. The first snowfall of the season is 
always exciting and full of wonder even though it may be barely six 
months since the last snow. No one can really think about reading for 
a few minutes after the first flurries are discovered. Watching for a 
short while and talking about how cold it must be to freeze the clouds 
is better than forcing unwilling concentration. This is a good time 
to look for warm and cold Spots on the ground as the snow falls and 


A sundog or two may be discovered 
sky that it looks as though there are two or three suns. Or perhaps 
the sundog has a rainbow effect more than a glow. This sight, easily 
overlooked in ordinary work and pl 


an experience can be followed by play 


at ice particles in the clou 
sundog that looks like another sun or like a 
A tree-trimming crew m 


ys of the sun to make a 
piece of rainbow. 


ay be working across the street from the 
classroom. This offers the class an unusual ringside seat to watch the 


men raise and lower themselves and tools by pulleys or ride their 
mechanized baskets up to the highest tips of the trees or chop the little 
branches to bits with a machine so they can haul them away easily. 
The school should not ignore such factors that contribute a dy- 
namic quality and make learning efficient. No single textbook can 
Serve children in terms of the needs and stimuli produced by these 
varying environments, Common science elements exist in these different 
localities, it is true, but primary 
n terms of their own loi 


cal setting rathe 
n a book or in terms of 


r than in terms of 
discussions of so 


mething remote. 


pictures j 


Science Related to Broad Areas of Interest 


Many science le 
terest centering arou 
life is full of possib 
plants and animals, 
the use of tools and 


arnings grow natur 
nd social living. A 
ilities for science ] 
about conditions 


ally out of broad areas of in- 
class interest centering on farm 
earnings about life processes of 
necessary for growth, and about 
ses on various forms of transpor- 
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tation bring science interests related to machinery, power, and friction. 
Interest in the food store brings stimulation for experimentation with 
drying, freezing, canning, and refrigerating foods. 

Interests centering around home and family life offer opportunities 
for science learnings such as these: 


FOOD 
We eat many different parts of plants and animals. 
Cooking makes some food easier to digest. 
Cooking makes some food taste better. 


Cooking kills germs in food so we won't get sick. 
When food is kept cool in the refrigerator it does not spoil so quickly. 


CLEANING 
Soap or detergent loosens dirt and makes it float away in the water. 


Sometimes we have to rub to get dirt loose. 
After dirt is loose, we have to rinse the dirty water away. 


A vacuum cleaner sucks up dirt when air rushes in. 
The cleaner bag filters the dirt out of the air. It keeps the dirt in the 


bag and lets the air out. 


HEAT, LIGHT, POWER 

Gas, oil, coal, and wood are fuels which help us keep our houses warm. 

They need air to burn. 

They need a chimney to take the smoke and gases away. , 

Electricity is sometimes used to turn a fan and blow the air where we 
want it. x : : : 
Electricity makes light when it goes through the little wires in the electric 


light bulb. : Sa 
Electricity makes heat when it goes through the special wires in the stove. 


Electricity makes the refrigerator cold because it turns the machine that 


helps it get cold. 


Science related to social studies tends to be primarily technology, 
the application of scientific principles. The teacher should be aware of 
the basic scientific principles involved and should help children meet 
these principles at their level of experience. By working backward from 
application to principle in the simple fashion appropriate for primary 
children, the teacher helps them see the function of science. 


Science Related to Current Events 

Rapid developments in science and the effectiveness of mass media 
of communication bring even young children to the front line of scien- 
tific developments. Often these events impinge upon the classroom as 
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dramatically as local phenomena. Such events in the past have been the 
development of polio vaccine, earth satellites, man-in-space shots, nu- 
clear energy for peaceful purposes, and one-man-jet-jumping equip- 
ment. The rapid pace of science will tend to make such events more 
frequent and perhaps bring them more dramatically to children’s 
attention. The teacher needs to keep herself ready to discuss these 
things with children and needs to equip herself with as accurate scien- 
tific understanding as it is possible for her to obtain. 


Science from Textbooks 


Science textbook series are designed to provide cumul 
ings in various science areas in the course of the total program. Specific 
topics and concepts are assigned to grade levels in order to achieve 
systematic coverage throughout the elementary school years, Effort is 
made to assign appropriate content to each grade level on a develop- 
mental basis. Even so, different series of texts show a c 
range of content assigned to specific grades. Attractive 
accurate as these texts may be, often these books d 


a given topic as the interest o 
writers, 


ative learn- 


onsiderable 
and scientifically 
o not go as far with 
f a particular class may take them. The 
concerned with grade placement of topics, save some closely 
related concepts for another year. Some topics may be treated in terms 
quite foreign to the familiar setting of the child. Whatever text may 
have been chosen for a primary class, the teacher will need to adapt 


its content creatively in terms of her children’s needs, interests, and 
backgrounds. 


Science by Television 


Current em 
along with the 
televised science 


phasis on teaching science in the elementary school, 


aching aid, has made 
common. The fact that science con- 
resentation and the f: 


act that many 
Ing to teach science h 


ave given these 


s for primary children may be tailored to a 
€s may have originated in an area that 


encouraged the inclusion of content quite different from the environ- 


ment of the receiving class, 


Children should always be prepared for each television lesson. 
C. 


; hers manuals for each series are generally helpful in this prepa- 
hints and in planning follow-up activities that coordinate with the 
telecast. The teacher should study the manual carefully to determine 


ill be useful for her group and which should be 
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omitted. Just as with textbooks, such a series must be handled crea- 
tively by the teacher in terms of the readiness and needs of her own 
group. Since each telecast for primary children is usually only fifteen 
minutes long, television lessons cannot be the entire science program. 
Television can, however, be an important initiator and enricher of 
science learning. Sitting, listening, and viewing a televised science 
lesson cannot take the place of questioning, planning, and doing when 


science is lived. 


A Balanced Science Program 

ds, environmental stimulation, and social stud- 
ases for determining science content, yet 
may not be completely adequate for a well-balanced, primary science 
program. One or more textbooks from a graded science series can be 
helpful to a teacher in detecting major gaps in content of science areas 


that may not have been touched by current interests in the class. Re- 


viewing suggestions from these books can often help a teacher recognize 
al opportunities more effectively 


ways in which she can use environment 
more significantly. Science 


and enrich science related to social studies 
a ignored can be introduced 


Developmental nee 
ies interests are important b 


experiences in areas which may have beer 


as special interests. 

There are various ways of classifying science information so that 
these gaps are easily identified. Because of overlapping common ele- 
ments, no one system of classification is perfect, and some experiences 
may be appropriately listed under more than one heading. The follow- 
ing classification of science content is suggested as usable for the pri- 
mary teacher: 

1) Living with living things 

2) Observing and pondering the sky, v 

3) Discovering the nature of matter and energy 

4) Using and respecting tools and machines. 
All areas neea not be covered with equal thoroughness. Some will 
interest one group more than others; yet the teacher will recognize 
that part of her professional competence is in stimulating interests 


related to content children need to kn 


veather, and earth 


ow. 
SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES IN VARIOUS SCIENCE AREAS 

ction are presented some suggested experiences and 
ary children. They are arranged in the cate- 
gories of the science areas as listed above. No one class will do all of 
these activities. No attempt is made to exhaust the possible learnings 
which may be appropriate. Children need a breadth of experience 


In this se 
science learnings for prim 


San Bernardino County, Calif., Public Schools 


Life processes are best taught through observation. 


each year, yet there will the predominance of 
natural learning Opportuniti 

or two areas. It should be 
can be appropriate ove 
has knowledge of some 
had during the previous ild on past learnings 
rather than duplicate the activiti i i ve done before. 


Living with Living Things 


While incidental experiences with P 
portant, young children 
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plants sprouting from seeds, bending toward the light, budding, 
branching, forming fruit from flowers, and dispersing seeds to grow 
new plants in different places. They need to experience the life proc- 
esses of animals getting food, breathing, eliminating, moving, resting, 
mating, and reproducing. Farm children have these experiences in 
abundance. Many children in suburban areas have pets, backyard 
gardens, or landscaping in which their families are interested. Children 
in the congested areas of large cities have little opportunity for such 
learnings. Schools in these areas can hardly have an adequate science 
program without living animals to care for, observe, and love, and 
without growing plants to watch and tend. Primary children in all 
areas will profit from living with living things at school. 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


ANIMALS 
Variation in animals 


Looking at different kinds of animals— 


flies, worms, fish, turtles, frogs, rab- mals. 
There are some things all animals do, 


like getting food, breathing, excret- 


There are many different kinds of ani- 


bits, people. 


ing, moving, feeling, having babies. 


Food Getting 
All animals need food. 


Watching different animals eating. 
Different animals like different kinds of 


Noting what they eat and how they eat 
it. food. 


They have different ways of eating it. 

Animals must digest food in their stom- 
achs. 

Then the food can help them grow. 

It can give them energy to run (fly, 
jump, swim, play). 

When we eat food it goes to our stom- 
achs to start digesting. 


Digestion and Elimination 
All parts of animals’ food will not digest. 


These parts must go on through their 
bodies when the good part is used up. 
We cannot digest all parts of our food 


Noting excreta. 

Observing the process of elimination of 
animals. 

Looking at models and/or pictures of 


internal organs of man and animals. either. 


What is left after the good part is used 
must go on through our bodies too. 
We go to the toilet, but animals do not 

have a toilet. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Respiration 


Watching animals breath. 


Being aware of own breathing. 


Circulation 


Feeling the heartbeat of a dog, cat, or 
bird. 

Feeling one’s own heartbeat. 

Listening to someone else’s heartbeat. 

Examining the heart of a turkey. 

Playing with a simple pump. 

Using one’s hand to pump as the heart 
pumps. 

Looking at diagram of the human circu- 
latory system. 


Locomotion 
Watching different animals move (duck, 


chicken, dog, rabbit, fly, toad). 
Counting legs on insects, spiders, centi- 


pedes. 
Reproduction 


Looking at insect eggs. 
Watching chicken eggs hatch. 
Watching a mother cat and kittens. 


Looking at male and female animals. 


All animals must have air to breathe. 

They will die if they cannot get it all the 
time. 

We need good air to breathe all the 
time too. 

When we breathe air in it goes into our 
lungs. 

Lungs let oxygen from the air into our 
blood and let carbon dioxide back 
into the air we breathe out. 


The heart is a muscle that pumps blood. 

Blood carries food, juices, and oxygen 
to all parts of their bodies. 

This helps them to grow, to be warm, 
and to move around. 


Blood goes to all parts of our bodies, 
too. 


Different animals have different ways of 
moving. 

Some animals move very fast—much 
faster than humans can. 


All kinds of animals have babies. 

Sometimes the babies look like the 
mother and father animals and some- 
times they do not. 

When they grow up, the babies are the 


same kind of animals that the parents 
are. 


Some babies grow from eggs that the 
mother lays. 


Some baby animals grow from a tiny 
egg inside the mother’s body. 


Baby animals always have a father and 
a mother. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Sensation 


Experimenting with different animals to 
see if they respond to light, sound, 
warmth, movement, 


smells, touch, 


blowing. 


Skeleton 


Feeling the backbone, ribs, legs of ani- 
mals. 

Feeling one’s own bones. 

Examining the skeleton of an animal. 

Looking at shells of snails and clams. 

Looking at outside of crab or crayfish. 

Looking at model of a human skeleton. 


PLANTS 


Germination 


Sprouting different kinds of seeds. 

Planting a garden and watching the 
plants come up. 

Finding sprouted seeds in dug earth. 


Growth 


Watching plants in a garden grow. 

Watching wild plants change. 

Watching fields change. 

Measuring plants by putting a mark on 
a stick or paper every two oF three 
days. 

Noting changes in tree and twigs as 
they grow. 

Learning parts of a plant. 


Animals can see, smell, feel, and hear 
as we can. 

Sometimes they can hear or smell better 
than we can. 

Sometimes they cannot see (feel, hear, 
smell) as well as we can. 

Many animals feel pain when they are 
hurt just as we do. 


Some animals like birds, fish, frogs, 
snakes, dogs and people have a skel- 
eton made of bones so they can swim 
or stand up and move. 

Some animals have shells or a crusty 
coat outside. 

Our bones help us stand up, play, and 


do work. 


Seeds are baby plants. 

Seeds need water, a warm, light place, 
and soft ground to help them grow. 

Plants have many seeds, but not all 
seeds have a chance to grow. 

Plants store food for the baby plant in 


the seed. 


Plants usually get more leaves when 
they grow. 

Plants change when they grow. 

People like to eat some plants when they 
get big. 

Animals like to eat plants, too. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Food getting 


Watering plants. 

Putting good soil around plants. 

Fertilizing plants with commercial ferti- 
lizer and with manure from pet cages. 

Noting difference when plants do not 
have good soil; do not have water or 
get too much; do not have fertilizer. 


Sending down roots 


Transplanting plants in flower garden. 

Watching transplanting in gardens. 

Transplanting plant without roots and 
with roots. Noting difference. 

Starting cuttings in water; in sand. 


Food manufacturing and response to 
light 
Putting plants in sun to grow, 
Noting what happens when board is left 
on plants for two or three days. 


Noting how plant bends toward sun. 
Turning and noting change. 


Budding and blooming 


Watching leaf buds unfold. 
Watching flower buds grow from a very 
small size to full flowering. 


Looking at the Parts of a large flower 
such as a lily or tulip. 


Looking at many different flowers to see 
the difference. 


Noting the different kinds of flowers on 
trees. 


Plants get food from the ground. 

Roots help plants get food and water. 

Plants need good soil and fertilizer to 
help them grow. 


Roots help the plants get food from the 
ground. 


A plant will not grow well if we hurt its 
roots. 


Some plants will grow new roots when 
a piece is cut off and put in water. 


Plants need light to grow. 
Light helps plants make food to grow. 


Plants bend toward the light when they 
are turned. 


Some buds are leaf buds and some are 
flower buds. 


Buds grow very slowly, 

It spoils the flower if we try to make the 
bud open faster. 

Flowers help the plant grow seeds. 


The center part of the flower is where 
the seeds start to grow. 


There are many different kinds of flow- 
ers. 


Trees have flowers too. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Producing seeds 

It takes a long time for seeds to grow 
after the flower blooms. 

Seeds must be attached to the pod so 


Watching the seed pod or fruit swell as 
the seeds grow. 

Looking inside a similar seed pod to see 
how the tiny seeds look. they can get food from the plant. 


Noting the change in color of the seed A seed pod changes color when it gets 


pod or fruit as it ripens. ripe. Then the seeds are big enough 
to grow. 
When seeds grow they make the same 


Noting different kinds of seed pods and 
kind of plants that they grew on. 


how they let the seeds out. 


Variation in plants 
There are many different kinds of plants. 


Noting variations in plants—moss, mush- 
It is hard to be sure that some things are 


rooms, trees, lichens, algae, ferns, 


plants with bulbs and tubers. plants. 


Mold 
Mold is a tiny plant. We see a lot of 


mold plants together. 
Mold grows on food that is spoiling. 
Mold grows best in a place that is warm 
and damp and does not have much 


Discussing mold in relation to caring for 
food. 

Bringing samples of mold on food. 

Looking at mold through magnifying 
glass. 

Looking at good mold on blue cheese. 

Looking at mold on leaves and sticks. 


air. 

Some mold is good. 

Mold helps leaves and sticks rot so they 
can go back into the ground and 


make soil. 


Observing and Pondering Sky, Weather, and Earth 


More than ever, children have their faces turned skyward as space 


probes increase their interest even at this early age. Weather always 
n—sometimes benevolent, sometimes stimulat- 
ing, sometimes cruel. Children need understandings about the weather 
so that they can enjoy its variety, can be less fearful when it is espe- 
cially dramatic, and can protect themselves with proper clothing and 
as necessary. Children’s joy in rocks, sand, mud, 
y of significant learnings in this 


has an impact on childre 


appropriate behavior 
and soft soil points to the possibilit 
area. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


SKY 
Sun 


Enjoying warmth of sun early in spring. 

Playing with shadows on the playground 
—shadow tag. 

Marking shadows on the playground: 
early in the session; middle of the 
session; at going-home time. 

Looking where the sun is when we come 
to school; when we go home. 


Moon 


Looking for crescent moon in early eve- 
ning. 

Looking for full moon rising. 

Looking for bright moonlight outside at 
night. 

Looking for moon early in the morning; 
in the middle of the day. 


Stars 


Looking for first star in the evening (usu- 
ally a planet), 

Enjoying stars with parents. 

Finding the big dipper with parents. 

Finding the milky way. 

Enjoying stories about moon and stars. 


WEATHER 
Clouds 


Looking at different kinds of clouds. 
Watching clouds move. 


Chasing cloud shadows on the play- 
ground. 

Watching clouds change colors: dark to 
light; light to dark; bright colors in 
A.M.; bright colors at night. 

Enjoying cloud shapes; looking for imag- 
inary figures. 


We get warmth from the sun. 
We get light from the sun. 


Shadows move when the sun moves. 

Shadows move when people or things 
move. 

We see the sun in different places. 

The sun is very, very big, but it is far 
away. 

We should not look directly at the sun. 


We get light from the moon. 

The moon looks different at different 
times. 

It looks bigger sometimes. 

It really stays round all the time. 

We can see the moon at different times 
of day on different days. 


There are many, many stars. 


Stars are very, very big, but they are 
very, very far away. 


Clouds are made of tiny droplets of 
water in the air. 

The droplets are so tiny they can stay 
in the air. 

Wind can blow them. 


Clouds can bend the light of the sun 
and make pretty colors. 
There are different kinds of clouds. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Clouds (continued) 


Noting rain falling from clouds in dis- 
tance or above. 


Making clouds with teakettle. 

Making clouds with breath on a cold 
morning. 

Enjoying foggy morning. 

Enjoying rainbow on the clouds. 


Rain 

Enjoying watching rain: hard rain; 
gentle rain; rain that comes straight 
down; rain that the wind blows. 

Trying to guess whether or not it will 
rain. 

Marking calendar when it rains. 

Catching rain in a pail or can. 

Marking can with crayon to show how 
much rain fell. 

Talking about rainy day clothes. 

Enjoying going home in the rain. 


Hail 
Picking up hailstones. 
Letting hail melt in hands. 
Putting salt on to melt hail and cool or 


freeze something. 


Snow 


Enjoying snow flurry or snowstorm. 


Looking at snowflakes with magnifying 
glass. 

Watching snow drift. 

Noting different kinds of snow. 

Making snowballs. 


Rain comes from clouds. 

When the droplets go together they 
make drops, then they fall and we 
have rain. 

Cold air helps make clouds. 


Fog is a cloud that is near the ground. 
Clouds bend the light of the sun, then 
we see a rainbow. 


Sometimes we can predict rain by look- 
ing at the kind of clouds in the sky. 


We can catch rain and see how much 


fell in one place. 


We can have fun in the rain if we wear 


our rainy day clothes. 


Hail is frozen rain; it is ice. 

Sometimes hailstones are small and 
sometimes they are large enough to 
damage plants, cars, and houses. 


When tiny droplets of water in the 
clouds freeze in crystals, they make 
pretty snowflakes. 

Sometimes snowflakes stick together and 
come down in bunches. 

The wind piles snow in big drifts. 


When the snow is almost warm enough 
to melt, it makes good snowballs. 
On a very cold day, snow will not stick 

together to make balls. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


EARTH 
Rocks 


Looking at rocks which are available in 
the local area. 

Bringing in interesting rocks. 

Feeling the texture of different rocks, 

Observing the color and shape of rocks. 

Scratching rocks with a nail. 


Looking at rocks used in buildings. 


Land and Water Formations 


Looking at mountains, hills, plains, 


knolls, valleys, gullies, washes in the 
area. 

Looking at lakes, ponds, rivers, streams, 
ocean in the local area, 

Watching the water in a 
floating objects. 

Looking at Pictures of land formations 
not seen in local area, 


stream ca rry 


Listening to children tell of travels where 
they saw these. 


Soil 


Examining soil to look for different 

things. 

Stirring soil in water and letting it settle 
to see different things. 


Erosion 


Watching wind blow dust. 

Watching muddy water 
school ground. 

Watching water wash a little gully on 
the school ground or 
yard. 

Looking at soil washed onto sidewalk. 


Watching water carry dirt, leaves, sticks, 
rubbish, 


Watching water leave its 
goes slower, 


run off the 


in a nearby 


load when it 


There are many different kinds of rocks. 
Some rocks are very hard. 


Some rocks are soft enough to scratch 
with a nail. 

Some rocks can be used in buildings. 

Land and water have different shapes in 
different places. 


Running water carries floating things 
away. 


Soil is made of tiny bits of rock and tiny 
bits of dead Plants and animals. 
Soil has food for plants. 


Some soil is good because it has more 
food for plants in it. 


Wind can carry soil away, 
Water can carry soil away, 


When water runs fast it can cut the soil 
away. 


When water slows down it cannot carry 
so much soil; it leaves it behind as 
mud. 
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Discovering the Nature of Matter and Energy 


Children have many experiences with matter in solid, liquid, and 
gaseous form. They have many experiences with energy as heat, sound, 
light, and electricity. They have experiences with the impact of moving 
objects, the pressure of flowing water, the force of gravity, and the 
speed of moving cars. The terms “atomic energy,” “radiation,” “fall- 
out,” and “jet propulsion” become part of their speaking vocabulary 
from kindergarten on. In many of these experiences, primary children 
need science information that will help them respond more safely and 
more effectively. The area of physical science is often only vaguely 
understood by teachers and parents. Yet many simple experiences suit- 
able for primary children can be arranged to lead them to discoveries 
and generalizations that are simple but scientifically accurate. The 
extent of such possible experiences can only be suggested here. 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER 
Solids 


with different Glass breaks when it is hit or dropped. 


Discussing experiences 
It breaks when it gets hot too fast or 


kinds of solids. 
What happens when specific solids are 
hit, dropped, heated? 


cold too fast. 

Wood breaks, dents, or splinters when 
it is handled roughly. 

Butter, ice, plastic, and paraffin melt 
when they get hot. 

Thin metal bends and dents easily. 


Gases 

Discussing experiences with gases. Some people burn gas in cook stoves 
and furnaces. 

Air is a gas. It will not burn, but it helps 
other things to burn. 

We breath air so we can live. 

We can smell cooking gas but not air. 

Making pinwheels. We can feel air when we blow on our 
hands and when the wind blows 
against us. 

Sometimes wind pushes very hard. 

We can blow air into balloons. 

Sometimes balloons have a light gas 


called hydrogen in them. They can go 


Blowing up balloons. 
Playing with hydrogen-filled balloons. 


Blowing soap bubbles. h 
high in the air. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Gases (continued) 


Discussing gasoline. 


Liquids 
Discussing different kinds of liquids. 


Enjoying puddles with sticks, stones, and 
floating objects. 


Pouring and measuring water. 
Making soapsuds. 


Changing states of matter 
Freezing water, 
Melting ice. 
Boiling water. 


Catching water vapor. 


Washing doll clothes and hanging them 
out to dry. 


ELECTRICITY 


Light 


Looking for different kinds of lights at 
school, at home, downtown. 


Looking for different kinds of switches, 


Gasoline is a liquid when the gas sta- 
tion man puts it into our cars. 

It changes to a gas in our cars. 

We can smell gasoline when it turns 
into a gas, 

It will burn very fast then—so fast it 
explodes. 

It is dangerous to have fire near gaso- 
line. 

People must not smoke near gasoline. 

When gasoline burns in the car it is con- 
trolled so that it has many little ex- 
Plosions that make the car go. 


Liquids will splash and pour. 

Liquids fit the cup or glass we put them 
into. 

They can leak out a tiny hole. 


When water gets very cold it turns to 
ice. It becomes a solid, 

Ice comes to the top of the water. 

When ice melts it is water again. 

When water boils it changes to steam 
and goes into the air, 

We can see water vapor in the air when 
the air gets too cold to hold it all. 
When clothes dry, the water changes to 

water gas and goes into the air. 
We cannot see or smell water gas. 


We can find many different kinds of 
electric lights, 


Some are bright. Some are tiny. Some 
are pretty colors. 

Switches turn lights on and off, 

Switches turn electricity on and off, 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Electricity (continued) 


Examining the inside of a flashlight to 
see its batteries. 

Looking at different kinds of flashlights: 
lantern; slide viewer; pen type; cam- 
era flash. 

Playing with battery switchboard: ma- 
nipulating different kinds of switches 
and lights. 

Looking for electric wires at school, at 
home, in the community. 


Looking at electric wire, plug, and out- 
let. 

Plugging wire in and out to see the light 
go on and off. 


Looking at insulation on wires. 


Looking at book about wires and pipes 
inside our houses. 


Heat 

Feeling light bulb while the light is burn- 
ing. 

Looking for stoves, irons, blankets where 
electricity makes heat. 


Power 

Watching a motor being turned by elec- 
tricity. 

Noting the belt from the motor that 
turns a machine. 

Looking for other machines that operate 


by electric motors. 


Sometimes electricity comes from bat- 
teries. 

There are different kinds of flashlights. 

Flashlights use electricity from batteries. 

Flashlights have switches. 


Wires carry electricity to our lights. 

Electricity in the wires comes from a 
power plant. 

We do not play with electric wires—it is 
dangerous. 

We can plug a wire into an outlet to get 
electricity. 

Pulling an electric plug stops the elec- 
tricity—puts out the light. 

It is like a switch. 

We put only an electric plug into an 
electric outlet—nothing else. It would 
be dangerous. 

This thick coat on the wires keeps the 
electricity in the wires so it cannot get 
out and hurt us. 

We must take good care of that coat. It 
is called “insulation.” 

There are many electric wires inside our 


houses. 


Light bulbs get very hot when the light 


is on. 
Electricity makes heat when it goes 
through special wires. 


Electricity makes motors turn, and motors 
can turn other machines. 
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FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


FRICTION 


Discovering a saw is hot after sawing. 


Discovering a nail is hot when it is 
pulled out. 


Feeling warm end of pencil eraser after 
erasing. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Looking at pictures of an atomic energy 
plant. 


SOUND 
Timbre 


Tapping different objects gently with 
small wooden mallet or spike: can, 
glass, iron skillet, metal, wood boxes. 


Looking for different objects good for 
thythm band. 


Vibration 


Holding object in hand and tapping it. 

Putting object on table and tapping it. 

Suspending object from string. 
Which gives best sound? 

Suspending objects with pleasant tones 
so they are easily tapped. 
Adding to and changing collection, 

Tapping a bell. Stopping the sound with 
a hand; with a cloth; by putting it on 
the table. 

Trying this with different things: cymbal, 
xylophone. 

Plucking a stretched rubberband, string, 
or wire, 

Feeling the vibration of wood on a pi- 
ano, organ, drum. 


When things rub together very hard 
they get hot. 

When things rub hard on one another 
there is friction. 

Friction makes things hot. 


Atomic energy is sometimes used to 
make bombs. 

Scientists are finding many new ways to 
use atomic energy to help people. 

Atomic energy can be used to make 
electricity. 

Atomic energy is dangerous if it is not 
controlled. 


Some things make musical tones. 

Some things do not make pleasant 
sounds when they are tapped. 

Some things ring for a long time. 


When we hang something from a string, 
it gives a better sound. 


We can stop the tone with our hands. 
When something touches the bell it 
stops the sound. 


We can feel vibration when we make 
sounds, 
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Pitch 
Tapping things of different pitch. 


Stretching high for high tones on piano; 
stooping low for low tones. 
Experimenting with piano, organ, xylo- 
phone, tuned bells, tuned bottles. 
Using autoharp. 


Volume 

Distinguishing music, pleasant sounds, 
and noise. 

Using tape recorder to record own 
voices—loud and soft. 

Enjoying loud and soft music. 


CHEMICAL CHANGES 


Examining things that are rusted or 
tarnished. 


Examining tarnished silver, copper, alu- 


minum. 


Boiling apple sauce. 
Baking potatoes or cookies. 
Toasting bread. 

Bleaching cloth. 


Some things make high tones when they 
are tapped and some make low tones. 


Some sounds are too loud to be com- 
fortable or pleasant. 
Some sounds are too soft to be heard 


clearly. 


We can freeze water to ice and then 
melt the ice to get the water back. 
Some things change chemically; we 

cannot get them back. 

When iron rusts it gets rough and brown. 

Some of the iron has changed to rust. 

We can rub it off and polish it, but 
some of the iron is gone as part of the 
rust. 

When some food gets on silver, the sil- 
ver becomes black or brown. 

We say it is tarnished. 

We can polish it off with solver polish, 
but a little bit of the silver is gone 
because it is part of the tarnish. 

A chemist helped us know how to polish 
silver. 

When we cook things the heat changes 
them. 


A chemist helped us know how to make 
cloth white. 


Using and Respecting Tools and Machinery 


Primary children 
tools as they develop motor con 
den tools, woodworking tools, or 


have an increasing number of occasions to use 
trol. These may be kitchen tools, gar- 
cleaning tools. The effectiveness and 
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safety of their use depends, in part, on the child’s understanding of 
the tool he is using. Teaching science as a way of life when such tools 
are presented for children’s use is the best way of developing these 
understandings. In our increasingly mechanized world, children have 


many contacts with machines at home 


hood. In spite of safety features, 
about which children need info 
from fear when near them in use. 


Primary children can begin to learn 


are basic to mechanical progress. 


» at school, and in the neighbor- 


these machines have inherent hazards 
rmation in order to be safe and free 


about simple machines, which 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


TOOLS 
Kitchen Tools and Machines 


Examining things in the kitchen that help 
us work: spoons, knives, forks, tongs, 
eggbeater, can Opener, 


mixer, knife 
sharpener. 


Woodworking Tools and Machines 


Using hammers, saws, drills. 


Many tools and machines are useful in 
the kitchen. 

We can stir things better with a spoon 
than with our fingers. 

We can cut things better with a knife 
than we can pull them apart with our 
fingers. 

Knives, forks, and picks are likely to be 
very sharp. 

They need to be sharp to be good 
tools in the kitchen. 

We should use sharp things and elec- 


trical things only when a grown-up is 
Present. 


Tools like these were made to work 
with wood. 

We can spoil the saw or drill if we use 
it on metal. 

We can hurt ourselves or other people 
with a hammer, saw, or drill if we do 
not watch what we are doing. 

Saws, hammers, and drills 
things if we do not use th 
tight places, 


can spoil 
em at the 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Woodworking (etc.) 


Discussing electrical tools for wood- 
working. 


Gardening Tools and Machines 


Using hoes, rakes, shovels, trowels. 


Discussing lawnmowers, hedge clippers, 
edgers, rototillers, garden tractors, 
wheel hoes, power snowplows. 


Big Machinery 


Discussing road machinery, farm ma- 
chinery, factory machinery, transporta- 
tion machinery, construction machin- 
ery. 


There are many kinds of electrical saws 
and machines for cutting wood in a 
special way. 

They are very sharp and cut very fast. 

Only grown-ups use these machines. 

It is important to stand back when we 
watch so we do not bump the one 
who is working. 


Garden tools help us loosen and move 
the soil better than we could with 
our hands. 

These tools are safe to use if we use 
them for their proper job. 

These tools are dangerous if we leave 
them lying around so that someone 
might trip on them or fall on the edge 
of the hoe or the points of the rake. 


Grown-ups use power machines and 
sharp tools. 

Children are not strong enough to con- 
trol them safely. 

We need to stand back when we watch 
so that little pieces of stones or sticks 
do not fly back and hit us. 


We need to stand far back away from 
big machines when we watch them 
work. 

Some can move very fast—too fast for us 
to dodge. 

The operator cannot always see us if 
we are close. 

We must always keep hands and clothes 
away from machinery. 
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SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


FACTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


SIMPLE MACHINES 
Lever 


Balancing and playing on a teeterboard. 


Weighing something on a simple balance 
scales. 

Squeezing a nut in our hands and using 
a nutcracker. 


Wheel 


Pulling something in a box and then in 
a wagon. 
Using a wheelbarrow. 


Inclined plane 


Pulling something straight up to the slide 
platform with a rope and then pulling 
it up the ramp of the slide. 

Using a board for a ramp to put one 
snowball on another. 


Pulley 


Playing with pulleys to lift things. 
Observing pulleys or cranes. 


It is easier to teeter if the heavy one 
moves nearer the center and the 
lighter one stays near the end. 

Two things balance if they are the same 
weight. 

The handles on the nutcracker help us 
to push harder on the nut than we 
can with our hands. 


It is easier to pull a load that has 
wheels under it. 


It is easier to pull something up a ramp 
than it is to pull it straight up with 
a rope. 

A snowball that is too heavy to lift can 
be rolled up a ramp. 


Pulleys make it easier to lift loads up 
high. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR SCIENCE LEARNING 


In managing the class for science learning, the teacher needs to 


make use of opportunities for group sharing of individual discoveries. 
She must equalize opportunities for observation during group experi- 
ences. She must manage science materials and time so that children 


have independent opportunities for reviewing and extending the learn- 
ings begun with the group. 


Informal Science Learnings 


Science activities for primary children must necessarily be informal 
and often individual. Science learning may occur at any time through- 
out the day—as children or teacher discover a fuzzy caterpillar on the 
playground, as children master the task of muting the strings on the 
autoharp to produce rich, true chords, as children observe and discuss 
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the progress of their garden, as children make a daily record of their 
refrigeration experiment. 

Not all children will have the same science experiences or science 
learnings. Two or three children may be with the teacher when they 
discover a hummingbird at the flower bed, but the group as a whole 
may be too late for the direct experience. Reporting such an event to 
the group provides a vicarious experience for the others and alerts 
them to possible similar opportunities that they may have when no 
teacher is available to direct their attention. The teacher can assist 
with children’s reporting to the group by providing pictures and addi- 
tional information. Time will not permit all individual or small group 
experiences to be shared by the entire class. 


Equalizing Opportunities for Observation 


One of the critical tasks of the teacher in fostering science learn- 
ings is to provide as nearly equal opportunity for observation as 
possible. Too often a child's grasping, self-centered behavior is re- 
warded by opportunity to see, feel, smell, or taste, while more socially 
acceptable behavior provides little satisfaction of this kind. When the 
teacher has alerted herself to this problem, she can develop plans with 
the class for taking turns or ways for children to arrange themselves 
for maximum opportunity to participate. Children may be divided into 
five or six small groups to watch the garden snails emerge from their 
dishes of warm water and crawl onto a leaf of lettuce to feed. The 
entire class may sit in a circle on the floor to watch a puppy, a rabbit, 
or a family of kittens. For watching smaller animals such as a baby 
bird, a turtle, a toad, or a crayfish, half the children may be seated on 
the floor and half may be standing behind. For activities such as 
teacher demonstrations which require a table, half the group may be 
seated around the table and the other half may stand behind. If the 
Outer group is at a marked disadvantage, the demonstration should 
be repeated after the two groups have exchanged places. At first the 
teacher may need to be somewhat formal in the management of 
the group, but the need for formality can be markedly reduced if sh 
teacher plans with the children in advance how they will be arranged, 
how they will shift positions, and why. Even beginning primary chil- 
dren can exercise reasonable self-control in waiting if they know that 
they will get a turn to have preferred positions. By age six, some chil- 
dren have already had considerable experience in battling for frontline 
Positions in out-of-school events, coached by experienced older siblings. 
The teacher must remember that waiting is hard, especially when 
excitement is high. Also, difficulty in seeing and lack of opportunity for 
Participation reduces the involvement of children in what is going on, 
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so that they are likely to become irritable and/or create their own 
excitement by way of distraction. For this reason, science teaching is 
likely to be ineffective if conducted from the front of the room while 
children are required to remain at their desks. 


Using the Opaque Projector 


The use of the opaque projector can solve some of the problems 
of group observation. Things which are small or reasonably flat and 
will not be damaged by heat may be projected on the screen. Small 
stones, small shells, seeds, insects, and some flowers can be presented 
for magnified viewing in this way. The teacher will need to experiment 
to discover the limitations and the advantages of this highly effective 
teaching aid. The opaque projector is especially valuable in presenting 
small pictures and pictures from books so that all can see them at the 
same time and discuss them as they are being viewed. Captions and 
descriptive material may be helpful to children who can read them. 


Utilizing the Science Center 


The science center greatly extends children’s opportunities for 


observation. After something has been presented to the class as a whole, 
it can be placed in the science center for further attention by individual 
children during self-chosen activities, Here children can watch the 


enter is in what it stimulates children 
to do. It must be kept supplied with current things, things that children 


have not had quite enough Opportunity to experience in the school 
setting. Children need to have time that they may voluntarily spend 
there. They need time to observ ange, time to wonder, time 


ention and for 
anguage and understanding. 


de children’s collections, because pri- 
8S to school to be displayed. These 
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Milwaukee Public Schools 


The science center provides opportunity for repeated observation and experimentation. 


shells, leaves, wheel toys, magnets, elec- 
tric materials, for example, are evidence that children have been ob- 
servant of these factors in their environment. But the center must be 
a dynamic museum, and exhibits of this kind must move on to make 
room for newly developing interests. 

While such collections are in the center they are always a problem 
to keep neatly arranged and organized. A supply of small boxes which 
can be used as display trays will be helpful in keeping the area neat 
and in providing an easy way of labeling the contributions. Exhibits 
may sometimes be glued to the bottom of these display boxes and 
tacked to the bulletin board to conserve space. 

The science center may have one or more extensions, depending 
upon the nature of the activities which the exhibits stimulate. Experi- 
ments with floating objects should be near the sink or in a spot where 
spilled water cannot damage other things. One teacher had a plastic 
covered frame over a table to create greenhouse conditions for the 
plants children were growing. This had to be located in optimum light. 
Another teacher had a snake, a hamster, and a turtle which children 
were free to take out of their cages and play with during times when 
they were expected to choose their own activities. 


Interesting exhibits of stones, 
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Using Science Books 


Children need access to a wide variety of science books rather than 
to a single copy of the same textbook that is in the hands of every other 
child in the room. Science textbooks are best used as other resource 
books, in limited quantity for any one book, but in as great a variety as 
the budget permits so that they offer maximum resources at the child’s 
level. Often books designed as texts contain pictures that 
children to interpret and ideas more adequately scaled to the capacity 
of young children than other resource books. A rich variety of science 
trade books designed for library use are on the market, Many are 
beautifully and authentically illustrated and are particularly valuable 
in extending specific science areas in breadth and depth. 

The teacher can keep children’s interest in science books liv 
using them as sources of information and illustration. The teacher may 
read to the class about the life cycle of the butterfly in connection with 
their own experiences with one or more aspects of the cycle. The 
childrén are then more likely to find the book at the library table and 
to pore over the pictures, reviewing the stages and reinforcing them in 
their minds. Science books in the library center need to be kept up to 
date with current science interests. The te 
children try to find out more 
the classroom library. When 
ning library research, she shou 
able to them without a discouragingly long search. 


When a science textbook is supplied or required for each child by 
a particular school system, the teacher still has considerable leeway in 
Its use. She will use different sections as they relate to children’s current 


are easy for 


ely by 


terests and to extend others. She 
recall of things which hay 
form. Whatever use is m 


teacher relies on environme: 
needs, and interests related to social studies fo 
determining science 


ntal factors, situational 
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mf 


{rT 


St. Louis Public Schools 


Feeding wild birds makes doing part of knowing. 


from these experiences. Organizing the record in chart form, such as 
that shown earlier in this chapter, will enable the teacher to identify 
Major gaps in areas not touched on. She will often be surprised at the 
amount of science that feeds quite naturally into ongoing activities 
when she is alert to take advantage of opportunities as they arise. Such 
a record is an important basis for justifying this approach to science. 
She should keep herself reminded that activity alone is not sufficient for 
the most adequate learnings. Helping children to put their discoveries 
into words and to summarize their experiences is necessary to make 
their learnings clear and lasting. The record will also be an aid in 
checking back informally with the children to see how much they have 
retained of each experience. The record should be available to the next 


teacher of this class. 
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The teacher must remember that children come to school with 
many science learnings of long standing for them. Science experiences 
and discussions at school should extend the children’s previous learn- 


ings and not be a watered-down review of their already well-learned 
ideas. 


SCIENCE VALUES FOR CHILDREN 


Beyond the acquisition of facts and the development of under- 
standings, and beyond the increased skill in observing, predicting con- 
sequences, and attacking problems, science yields values that are rich 
by-products of children’s experiences. Children who have facts about 
the dangers in their environment can proceed with caution and with 
the knowledge that they know how to protect themselves. This does 
not relieve adults of their responsibilities. Children who have scientific 
facts such as “Toads will not give you warts” and “Dragon flies will 
not cut your ears” can enjoy these interesting animals with confidence. 
Children who understand the scientific reasons for the cautions and 
prohibitions that grown-ups give will be more willing and careful to 
observe the regulations that are given. Children who know, even in very 
simple form, some of the scientific principles of cooking, cleaning, using 
electricity, refrigerating, or gardening can participate in tasks about the 
home with a feeling of self-confidence and responsibility which they 
could not otherwise have. 

Awareness of beauty and feelings of wonder 


from science experiences. Children who have be 
carefully and enjoy the delic 


are important values 


en helped to observe 
‘acy of the mayfly’s wings or the iridescence 
of the duck’s neck or the waxy perfection of tulip petals will be more 


likely to see and enjoy bits of beauty in their everyday independent 
explorations. Children who have looked with wonder through a hand 
magnifying glass at the intricate pattern of a snowflake or at the detail 
on an insect’s leg or at the minute droplets of condensation on the out- 
side of a glass of ice water are beginning to develop a sense of the 
infinitely small. Similarly, as they gaze at the sunset, at a tall tree, at a 
high airplane, and at clouds that are closer than the s 
begin to develop a sense of the very far away. 

The over-all scientific attitude of “try it and see,” “don’t be too 
sure until you find out,” “see if you can find out from someone who 
knows” is an important factor in the development of children’s life-long 
habits of responding to problems, to Tumor, to folklore, to tradition, to 
anxieties. Often superstitions can be relegated to the category of “ 
tend” with even young primary children. Older primary children 
be increasingly able to say, “I wonder if that is really so. I w 


un or moon, they 


pre- 
will 
ant to 
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know more about it.” Science taught as a way of life has untold 
potential for helping children develop moral responsibility, good social 
habits, emotional security, and intellectual skill in attacking everyday 
problems. 


SELECTED READINGS 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., and HELEN J. CHALLAND, Basic Science Hand- 
book K-3. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company, 1961. Contains 
many practical suggestions for science teaching. The teacher must 
be selective for her group. 

BLoucH, GLENN O., and JULIUS SCHWARTZ, Elementary School Science 
and How To Teach It, gd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1964. Particularly useful in relating science content 
and appropriate teaching procedures. 

Craic, Geran S., Science for the Elementary School Teacher, rev. edi- 
tion. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1958. Especially valuable as a 
content resource book. Chapters 1 and g relate the nature of science 
to the characteristics of children. 

Hong, ELIZABETH B., ALEXANDER JOSEPH, and EDWARD Victor, A Source- 
book for Elementary Science. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 1962. A rich resource for finding, preparing, and using science 
materials. Many suggestions are readily adaptable for primary chil- 
dren. Excellent Bibliography. s : 

Lewis, June E., and IRENE C. POTTER, The Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1961. Science content is organized on the basis of problems and 
activities arranged in ascending difficulty. In Chapter 3 the total 
science program is discussed. me f 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF Epucation, Rethinking Science 
Education. Fifty-ninth Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. Chapter 3 gives a helpful analysis of how 
children learn science. f 

NAVARRA, Jonn, and JosEPH ZAFFORONI, Science Today for the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. Chapter 1 emphasizes children’s early beginnings in 


science. A generally helpful reference. 


Chapter 4 


EXPLORING THE 
SOCIAL-ECONOMIC-POLITICAL 
WORLD 


People Are Important 


A) SOCIAL STUDIES AND PRIMARY CHILDREN’S 
WAYS OF LEARNING 


The primary child's growing capacity for independence and re- 
sponsibility, coupled with his expanding geographic orientation, opens 
new frontiers for his explorations. He is usually able to go to and from 
school without his parents. He may be sent on errands within the 
neighborhood. His explorations frequently bring him in touch with 
people at work. He may discover men unloading trucks, masons or 
carpenters at work, street crews repairing pavement, trades people 
serving customers. Opportunities for actually seeing a variety of com- 
munity jobs in process are relatively abundant in the immediate en- 
vironment of most primary children. Children of this age are frequent 
and intent observers of these processes, and they may even venture to 
ask questions of the workmen as they watch. 

The primary child’s circle of acquaintances expands with increased 
independence. He may go frequently to a friend's home after school. In 
these visits he is likely to experience a growing awareness that some 
people do things quite differently from the way his family does them. 
His friends may live in a house with a yard or in a trailer house instead 
of in an apartment as his family does. Their families, he may discover, 
eat different food, have different decorations in their 
different tools. These observations 
terials of the social studies, 
mentary methods of science 
vestigating their social world. 


homes, and use 
and experiences are the raw ma- 
and these learning activities are the rudi- 
applied by children in the process of in- 


The teacher will encourage children to tell about their individual 
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experiences during sharing time, and, as they gain skills in writing, will 
encourage them to compose stories about the things they have learned. 
But it is not enough that the teacher see these incidental experiences as 
excellent content for oral and written expression. She needs to see these 
experiences in the framework of children’s long-term learnings about 
social, economic, and political life and should tie them into the over-all 
social studies program. These experiences provide significant, immedi- 
ate social learnings, and they also develop children’s readiness for later 
learnings in this area. The teacher must realize that some learnings 
about the way society functions are best acquired on incidental occa- 
sions when the situation is real and direct, and perhaps unusually mean- 
ingful to the individual child. Other learnings may be more effectively 
developed with the class as a whole through carefully planned sequences 
of closely related experiences, as in a social studies unit. The teacher 
must understand that children are just beginning to sort out the pieces 
of a giant puzzle about their society. Although the teacher herself is 
still working on the same puzzle, she has more of the total picture in 
mind than they and should help them relate their various bits of ex- 
perience to one another to form larger and larger parts of the pattern. 
Whether these are isolated, individual experiences or thoughtfully 
related sequences of group experience in a broad area of social living, 
the teacher should, as far as possible, know their place in the total pic- 


ture of society. 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


The term “social studies” refers to the study of people— 

* people as they interact with one another 

* people as they meet their needs for survival and comfort 
* people as they develop their unique styles of life 


* people as they work out problems of group living : 
* people as they reflect on the knowledge, beliefs, environmental 


characteristics, and tides of circumstances that have brought them to 
their present status and are likely to propel them into the future. 


The methods of science apply in the area of social studies. In social 
situations as well as in science settings, children must be able to observe 
details carefully, describe observations accurately, recognize sequences of 
events, make reasoned guesses, and analyze circumstances. The or- 
ganized systems of knowledge, from which the content of elementary 
school science and social studies is drawn, are distinguished by the fol- 


lowing questions: 


1) Is this system primarily concerned with the nature of the 


universe?—science. 
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The natural sciences generally include physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, geology, physical geography, biology, and related subdivisions of 
each. : 

2) Is this system primarily concerned with people?—social studies. 

The social sciences include the disciplines of social psychology, 


economics, sociology, anthropology, political science, history, philos- 
ophy, and various subdivisions of each. 


Obvious overlaps exist since man himself is a part of the universe and 
uses the materials of his world to make himself safe and comfortable. 
Science technology, in which man uses his knowledge of the nature of 
the universe to solve his human problems, brings the are 
and social studies into inseparable fusion. 

The primary child, seeing his world whole, need not be burdened 
with this distinction. The teacher, however, should become familiar 
enough with the interrelationship of these systems to be 
science and social studies separately yet view them 
clarity will prevent the confusion of the terms 
studies.” A teacher will then recognize an 
made to a “social studies unit” on birds, 
social implications to be drawn from th 
that such a unit is primarily concerned 
solve their problems of living. 

While content from the vario 
on liberally for the social stud 
of these discipline names in d 


as of science 


able to think 
as interrelated. This 
“unit” and “social 
absurdity if reference is 
for, although there are obvious 
e study of birds, we cannot say 
with people and the way they 


us social science disciplines is drawn 
ies content in elementary school, the use 

eveloping and analyzing children’s learn- 
ing experiences is artificial and restrictive. The following themes seem 
to categorize social studies learnings more appropriately for elementary 
school children: 


1) Acquiring skills and understa 
2) Discovering the processes of 
3) Understanding geographic f 


ndings in face-to-face relationships 
meeting survival needs and comforts 
actors that affect man 
4) Recognizing and appreciating cultural differences 


5) Becoming aware of interrelationships in larger social groups 
6) Developing curiosity about events of the past in relation to the 
present. 


Acquiring Skills and Understandings in Face-to-face Relationships 


Learnings in the area of personal relations are related to helping 
the child become an increasingly effective member of his family, his 
neighborhood play group, and his class at school. These learnings in- 
clude the skills of interacting successfully with people in face-to-face 
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relationships. The teacher seeks to help children build these skills on 


more than imitation and memorized rules. She develops with them 
beginning understandings of some of the factors that influence the 
, and think, helping them, as far as possible, to gain 
a conscious awareness of these factors at work in themselves. With the 
dawn of children’s self-understanding in view, the teacher encourages 


children to imagine how other individuals would feel in specific situa- 


tions similar to those they have experienced themselves, and then how 


they think they would like to be treated under the circumstances. 

In addition to these skills and understandings related to empathy, 
the teacher helps children gain some understandings about human de- 
velopment—the sequence from babyhood to little boy, to big boy, to 
father, to grandfather, to great grandfather (and the feminine counter- 
parts), as well as some of the characteristics of each of these stages of 
development. 

She helps children become conscious of their own learning processes 
and the factors that make it easy or hard to learn at times. With these 
growing understandings, the teacher discusses with the children ways in 
which they can help younger siblings, neighbors, or classmates learn. 
She encourages children to work together in the classroom with con- 
scious effort to help each other learn. 

Working in this category the teacher draws from several fields of 
psychology—social, developmental, and educational. Although these 
disciplines are generally taught at the college level, some teachers have 
demonstrated that primary children as a group are easily capable of 
pushing their skills and understandings in this area far beyond what is 
usually expected of them. More than any other category of social learn- 
ing listed, this is children’s here and now of direct experience, and they 
need to understand it more fully. Perhaps no more universally useful 
skills can be developed than the skills of relating to other people with 
understanding and the skills of helping others learn. Primary children 
should not be retarded in these areas. 

Learnings in this category tend to be diffused throughout the 
School day, interrelated with other curriculum areas, and nurtured by 
the psychological climate of the classroom. They should be a conspicu- 
ous part of any home unit, but they would be artificially treated as a 
Separate unit. This theme has long been treated hapahazardly in ele- 
mentary schools—often negatively in response to misbehavior, at best 
incidentally, often ignored. Teachers may be apologetic or feel guilty 
for taking time for these learnings, yet this area is a proper function of 
the social studies program and provides a substantial body of content 
that is easily understandable and useful for primary children. 

Learnings in this category provide children with a basis for under- 


way people act, feel 
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standing the common feelings and needs of people who live differently 
from themselyes—those who live across the tracks, those who live far 
away, or those who lived long ago. 


Discovering the Processes of Meeting Survival Needs and Comforts 


Children need to learn how man meets his basic needs for survival 
—how he produces, processes, and distributes the material things people 
need for good living. Much of the content of this area is drawn from 
the field of economics, including home economics. Geographic factors 
and science technology are important associated learnings. 

Young children have many experiences with simple economic 
processes in their homes as food is prepared, clothing made and cared 
for, and household furnishings selected. They have contact with the 
transportation and distribution of goods in their community as they 
watch trucks, trains, airplanes, or ships; as they go shopping with their 
parents; or as trades people come to their homes. Emphasis at school 
moves from home experiences to related community experiences and 
then to the role of the local community in supplying things that people 
in other communities need, Although many economic concepts stretch 
the best minds of our country, some economic understandings are 
easily within the primary child’s readiness to explore with teacher 
guidance. 

As primary children grow in understandings about economic proc- 


esses in their local community they develop a basis for understanding 
the life of people far away and long ago. 


Understanding Geographic Factors That Affect Man 


The discipline of 


geography brings together content from a variety 
of other fields, 


including both natural and social sciences, Therefore, it 
intermingles with the concepts of several of the social 


studies categories 
suggested for children. 


A number of characteristics of our time increase children’s needs 
and readiness for geographic understandings. 


Increased facilities for 
travel bring people from other p 


arts of the world into our communities 
and enable children to visit places at considerable distance from their 


homes. Changing employment takes many families to various parts of 
the country, and family vacations in family cars extend children’s op- 
portunities for acquiring and using geographic information. Many chil- 
dren have fathers who have seen the world with the armed forces and 
have brought back things to show their children. Some children live 
abroad with their families as military dependents. A large percentage of 
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children have glimpses into other countries through television pro- 
grams. 

Much that is physical geography—weather, climate, land forms, 
erosion, and bodies of water—may properly be called science. But when 
such factors make a difference in the lives of people, their effect is prop- 
erly thought of as social studies. Obviously, the separation is artificial, 
for, at least in children’s experiences, the scientific factors and their 
implications should go hand-in-hand. 

Children will vary greatly in their backgrounds of direct experi- 
ences for understanding references to different climate, weather, land 
forms, bodies of water, and natural resources. Those who have traveled 
or lived elsewhere have begun to develop understanding that such fac- 
ace. These children are better able to per- 
aphic factors in their home environment. 
pushing geographic content on a 


tors do vary from place to pl 
ceive the significance of geogr 
The primary teacher must avoid | 


verbal basis. Rather, she must be ready with explanations, comments, 
any means that will extend children's geo- 


vn direct experiences. Primary children 
al products, variations in flora and 
les of life where 
vided in ways 


Stories, pictures, maps, and 
graphic concepts from their ov 
can learn much about maps, region 
fauna due to differences in climate, and variations in sty 
climate and land forms differ if such information is pro 
that give concepts time to grow. Most geographic concepts for primary 
children, beyond those touched on incidentally, are best included as 
parts of units where their relationships with other ideas are clear. A 
geography unit would not be appropriate for primary children, al- 
though a limited sequence of geographic experiences might emerge. 


ultural Differences 


Learnings about other cultures involve observing the ways people 
live in different families, in different areas of our country, and in differ- 
ent countries of the world. In out-of-school experiences, primary chil- 


dren are beginning to develop the concept of culture. Visits to other 
ith realistic content, social studies experi- 


1] stimulate interest in this direction. 
te these learnings. The teacher 
as the following: 


Recognizing and Appreciating C 


homes, television programs W 
ences related to other countries, a 
Children need teacher help to integra 
will seek to foster understandings such 


It is interesting to see how different people find different ways to do some 
of the same kinds of jobs that we do. 
Different people have different 


ent values), and therefore they do things differently. 
of doing things at home. We think these ways are 


e best for everybody. 


things that are important to them (differ- 


We like our own way 
best for us, but that does not mean they ar 
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This category of social studies draws heavily from the disciplines of 
anthropology and philosophy. Geographic as well as economic assets 
and limitations must be considered. Much of the potential content of 
this area is beyond the understanding of primary children, yet chil- 
dren’s growing interest in this direction in the early years of school 
should cue teachers to the school’s responsibility for nurturing this 
foundation for later learnings. Home and community units can be ex- 
panded to include authentic information about the way present-day 
children live in other places. Older primary children can begin to dis- 
tinguish between ways of life based on free choice and those based on 
limitations beyond the control of the people involved. They can begin 
to recognize different kinds of abundance, and they can think in terms 
of conditions that limit health, welfare, and abundant living. Even 
little children should know that many children in the world do not 
have enough to eat or enough clothes to keep them warm, do not have 
doctors or medicine when they are sick, and do not even have a chance 
to go to school. 

Many learnings in this area will be incidental or opportunistic, 
many will be woven into broad areas of interest centered in children’s 
here and now, and some will come from stories read to children. What- 
ever their origin, these learnings should be regarded as important social 


studies content for primary grades, but they should by no means be- 
come the central focus. 


Becoming Aware of Interrelationships in Larger Social Groups 


Learnings in a wider area of social living relate to government, 
social institutions, public service, citizenship responsibilities, and social 
problems. Many of these aspects of living in larger groups impinge on 
the experiences of primary children. City children, especially, are aware 
of fire protection, street sanitation, traffic regulations, police authority, 
hospital services. Primary children can learn that government is a way 
of working together to get important jobs done, such as providing 
schools for everyone and getting garbage collected. They can learn that 
government is a way of agreeing by making laws so that everybody 
knows what he may do freely and what he must or must not do to 
protect people and their property. Primary children become quite con- 
scious of voting and paying taxes at certain times of the year and may 
need teacher help to develop understandings at their level. 

The concepts in this area relate to the disciplines of political 
science and sociology and in part to the field of political geography. 
Obviously, many concepts in these fields cannot become well developed 
at the primary stage, and many are entirely too abstract to touch upon. 
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But primary children need help to utilize their experiences in ways 
that provide a foundation for later learnings in these areas. 

Current events bring issues of local, national, and international 
import into the news and into primary children’s consciousness. Often 
primary children are on the front lines of the labor movement or of 
segregation issues. The teacher needs to be prepared to respond to chil- 
dren’s comments in terms that they can understand and in terms of 
human values rather than in terms of partisan issues. 

Helping children develop understanding of their own citizenship 
is important. They need help to learn that their citizenship as a mem- 
ber of the family, the class, the school, the community, the nation, and 
as a member of the world-wide human family provides privileges and 
involves them in responsibilities. Consciousness of citizenship even as a 
member of a classroom community may develop slowly for some begin- 
ning primary children. At this stage feelings of group membership are 
limited. Conceiving of oneself as an integral part of the local com- 
munity, then of the nation, and eventually of the world requires in- 
creasing powers of abstract thinking. 


Developing Curiosity about Past Events in Relation to the Present 


Ability to think in terms of historical time develops gradually as 
children’s background of information about past events, coupled with 
their own remembered experiences, give them points of reference in 
time. Children of primary age are able to understand something of the 
relationship between generations. They can grasp something of the 
scientific and technological changes in equipment for living that have 
occurred historically. Changes in modes of living with increasing 


density of population are likely to be more difficult. 
al content should be included in 


, and transportation. Holiday 
ortunities to stimulate his- 


Sample experiences with historic 
units related to home, community work 
and community observances offer other opp ‘ 
torical thinking. Stories of long ago read for enjoyment foster children’s 
development in this area. Their interest in these samples will reflect 


their readiness for more. 


YOUNG CHILDREN DISCOVER THEIR SOCIAL WORLD 


From the time the baby first smiles in response to his mother’s face, 
the child begins to explore his world of people. As memory develops, 
he associates feelings of personal comfort and pleasure with the faces of 
People. He discriminates between the familiar faces of those who care 
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for him and tends to reject the unfamiliar faces of strangers. He gels his 
first lessons about authority as he learns to respond to “No, no.” He 
begins to explore the world of his culture when growing independence 
of locomotion permits him access to an expanding world of things to 
handle. Language begins to be a tool for communicating with people. 

IMITATION, DRAMATIC PLAY, AND CONSTRUCTION * The child begins 
to observe the actions of people and to imitate them. Gradually his fund 
of visual images of what people do becomes sufficiently extensive and 
interrelated to permit him to imitate longer sequences of behavior. He 
begins to elaborate his imitative play into episodes and embroider them 
with his own fanciful images. Thus dramatic play emerges. As the child 
gains sufficient experiences with his environment and is able to differ- 
entiate the real world from the creations of his own fancy, his play be- 
comes more realistic. Dramatic play then becomes both evidence of his 
learnings about his society and stimulant to more extensive learnings. 

Construction activities develop concurrently with dramatic play 
and usually support or are stimulated by it. The materials of construc- 
tion are determined by the raw materials that the environment provides 
—stones, mud, snow, tall grass, blocks, boxes, branches. The structures 
the child produces are symbolic of the structures in his real world, just 
as dramatic play is symbolic of the adult behavior and social processes 
he sees. Vehicles, tools, and utensils as well as buildings are constructed. 
As play becomes more realistic, construction likewise becomes more 
realistic and elaborate. 

ReaL Work * Imitation and dramatic play are satisfying when 
the real task is too complex for the child to handle, for example, driv- 
ing a bulldozer or loading a truck. Young children enjoy the parallel 
activity of helping mother or father with toy equipment similar to 
theirs. This stage is usually interrupted by an outreach for fuller partici- 
pation in the real task. Fortunate then is the child who has parents who 
let him stir the cake, who show him step-by-step how to set out plants, 
who supply him with a rake that he can manage. Fortunate also is he 
if his parents recognize his limited attention span and permit him to 
retire from the task before feelings of oversatiation steal the worthy 
satisfaction that comes from doing significant work. His growing status 
as a worker is developmentally important. 

LancuacE * During the preschool years the child makes spectacular 
gains in language. His interpersonal relationships become more satisfy- 
ing to himself and to others because he can understand and be under- 


stood. In fact, he can really carry on a conversation. This m 
tool is thenceforth put to work as 


learns to ask the questions that 


agical social 
a means of acquiring information. He 
will bring him the information he 
wants. He probes until he is satisfied with his understanding of the 


answer. Not only does he acquire the language that he needs to talk 
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about his own direct experiences but he becomes increasingly able to 
comprehend the reports of the experiences of others as told or read to 
him. This makes the horizons of his social world limitless. 


PRIMARY CHILDREN AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Primary children are ready for extensive social studies learnings if 
their teacher knows how to utilize their natural tendencies to investi- 
gate their social environment. Their fund of information and under- 
standings can become startlingly large if the teacher gives them oppor- 
tunities to see real work in action, to talk about the things they have 
observed, to review in play the things they have learned, to do samples 
of real work, and to listen to stories about people at work. Their social 
studies program must be full of action, not merely a sit-and-listen pro- 
gram. 


Readiness of Beginning Primary Children for Social Studies 


e at school with the same readiness 
for an opportunity to grow in this 
ho may be expected in almost 


Not all primary children arriv 
for social studies, but all are ready 
area. These are some of the children w 
any beginning primary class: 
is the oldest of five siblings. She showed well-de- 
at an early age and a strong desire both to do things 
for herself and to participate in the work activities of the home. Her 
mother willingly shared the common household tasks and was permissive 


and grateful in accepting the child's help. Even at this age, she happily 


and skillfully does much food preparation and cleaning. Her ability to 


care for and guide the younger childrer 
Art, full of thoughtful questions, can always depend on his mother 
vers—sometimes directly, sometimes from 


and father to help him find ansv 
the family encyclopedia, sometimes by interviewing a tradesman, some- 
answering a question they 


times by direct observation, and sometimes by 
ask him. His vocabulary and language ability are quite advanced, and 
his fund of information is outstanding. 

Emily, age seven, has followed the crops with her family from the 
time she was born. Never in one place very long, always on the margin 
of subsistence, she has led a life full of bewildering changes. She has 
spent much of her time in the fields and orchards with the pickers. She 
took care of her toddler brother, then her baby sister, and at age six she 
took her place with the adults picking strawberries and beans. Although 
she has traveled much, being in the migrant stream, her travel has always 
d with little intellectual content. This is the first 
‘or her to attend school. 


Theresa, age six, 
veloped motor ability 


a is remarkable. 


been under strain an 
year the family has been settled enough f 
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Bobby is willful and pampered. His parents, believing he should 
grow up uninhibited, have provided no restraints except personal anger 
when he has spoiled something they cherish. His high output of nervous 
energy, his rapid reaction time, and his unrestrained temper cause him 
to be destructive of his own possessions and those of his parents and 
neighbors as well. His grandparents have showered him with toys and 


books, but the toys have been mechanical and bizarre and the books have 
offered little intellectual stimulation. 


Eileen has been passed around from babysitter to babysitter since her 
mother started to work four years ago after being divorced. Eileen has 
built a shell about herself as a protection from so many shifting circum- 
stances. No one who has taken care of her either individually or in a 
group-care situation has reached her with love or with intellectual stimu- 
lation. She passively accepts whatever is done to or for her, seemingly 


without energy to reject or appreciate. Her mother is too tired and too 
busy at night to give her much attention. 


Ronnie has spent much time with his father on the farm. He par- 
ticipates in chores with increasing responsibility. He rides the tractor as 
often as he is allowed. His favorite times are to ride in the truck to the 
elevator when grain is shipped or to the stockyards in the more distant 
city when lambs are sold. His father explains each operation to him. 
Ronnie's vigorous outdoor life allows little time for books and toys. 


Buddy’s family have been sharecroppers in the south for years. They 
have just arrived in the big city with the help of an uncle. At the present 
time both families are crowded together in a small apartment until work 
and housing can be found. Buddy has never before been farther away 
from home than the small town where the family bought groceries. The 


mass of people and traffic in the big city frighten him. He will enter school 


before he is able to make the adjustment to this new life. 


He will need to 
be 


a watcher in school for some time before he can feel free to participate. 


Direct Experience in the Primary Social Studies Program 


Social studies for primary children must begin with the reality of 
each particular class. Children need personal experiences in real situa- 
tions with real things if they are to be successful in listening, talking, 
reading, and thinking about social processes. Besides the individual 
out-of-school experiences that children have, 
direct sensory experiences for the class as a w 
near school or on a field tri 
ties, p 


the teacher needs to plan 


hole. These may be in or 
ol p. They may be observation of work activi- 
articipation in real work, or reproduction of real processes. 
DIRECT EXPERIENCES IN OR NEAR SCHOOL e 


of opportunities for observing social processes ar 
some schools. The work of the school secretary 
todian, preparation of food in the cafeteri 


A surprising number 
e available in or near 
» activities of the cus- 
a, delivery of food, fuel, and 
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supplies to the school, and construction work or repair on the buildings 
are all important for primary children to observe. The superficial 
familiarity that both teachers and children have with these activities 
makes it easy to overlook their social studies value. These work activi- 
ties near at hand need only to have thoughtful attention directed to 
them. They are available for review, incidental observation, and follow- 
up learnings as needed. Teachers of children entering school for the 
first time should plan these observations and related experiences early 
in the school year to help children get acquainted with their school and 
with the people who will be helping them. Other work activities may 
be available in the immediate school neighborhood. Often places of 
business suitable for children to visit are within walking distance of 
the school. Visits to these places should be planned in connection with 
the broad areas of emphasis in which they are most appropriate. 

During the first part of the school year, home, neighborhood, and 
school generally provide an abundance of direct experiences for begin- 
ning primary children, especially if they have not attended kindergarten. 
The teacher must be sure that she is extending children’s knowledge 
through these local experiences and not merely rehashing informa- 
tion that they have known for some time. Opportunities to hear the 
milkman explain his record book, to see inside the mail storage box, to 
watch the mechanical potato peeler in the cafeteria in action, or to 
observe the carpenter at work with machine tools are ways of pushing 
children’s local experiences to greater depth. 

Direcr EXPERIENCES THROUGH FIELD TRIPS * Field trips beyond 
walking distance from the school are important for primary children in 
connection with many social studies units. A field trip should be taken 
only when teacher and children have learning purposes clearly in mind. 
When field trips serve children’s educational needs better than other 
learning activities, they should be available. : . 

Field trips for primary children should be kept simple in content 
and short in time and distance. Excitement, fatigue, and the confusion 
of too many things to see take their toll of young children’s learnings. 
A visit to a small local bakery where operations are simple is better than 
a visit to a larger, more distant bakery, which, though more spectacular, 
1s too complex for children to follow the sequence of operations. 

Direct EXPERIENCES THROUGH PARENT Cooprration * Children’s 
Participation in work activities at home and observation in the neigh- 
borhood can often be initiated from school by discussing with children 
the things they will look for and seek opportunities to do. The teacher 
may say, “Next time you see a meterman come to your house I wonder 
what you will want to do.” Or, “W! 


hich of these home jobs would you 
like to ask your mother to let you help with this week?” Parent under- 
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St. Louis Public Schools 
Direct experiences help children learn about economic processes. 
standing of the significance of these requests is necessary if children are 
to get maximum benefit from this effort, for parent support will be 


needed for adequate follow-through. Newsletters to parents explaining 
current class emphases are helpful. 
Parents’ 


as to what to look for and ways of 
parents will rise to this challenge as they begin to see 
it as the new homework. Moreover, involvement of this kind will in- 
crease their understanding of the social studies program and their loy- 
alty to the school. 

In some communities an 
nomic level may be too lo 


able to them outside of school. 
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Tucson Public Schools 


Children learn about some social processes best by actually doing the job. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCES THROUGH SAMPLING REAL Processes oF Eco- 
NoMIc AND SoctAL Lire * Often actual processes associated with eco- 
nomic and social life can be reproduced in simplified form in the school 
situation. Such concrete experiences give children understanding on a 
small scale of the principles used in mass production of the same 
products. These activities might include churning butter; canning, 
freezing, or drying food; baking bread; weaving, sewing, or knitting; 
mixing concrete. Some schools have school gardens where a class may 
have its own plot. Some schools have small, mobile kitchen units with 
necessary utensils and a heating unit for simple cooking. 

Real processes of voting and developing group rules are important 
in primary classrooms. The teacher must, however, avoid turning over 
law-enforcement responsibilities to primary children. Children of this 
age are only beginning to gain concepts of factors influencing the be- 
havior of themselves and others. The insight to look at an offender as 
a person in need of help, rather than as one deserving of punishment, is 
often difficult even for adults to achieve. The judgment and under- 
Standing of the teacher is necessary to demonstrate the quality of fair- 
ness that can heal the lesions in both the social situation and in the 
unhappy personality. Children who administer a punitive program 
against their classmates are more likely to be training themselves as 
young Gestapos than as democratic citizens concerned with the welfare 


of the individual. 
Direct EXPERIENCE THROUGH Doinc REAL Work ° Real work is a 
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particularly important kind of social activity. Feelings of worker status 
and worker responsibility evolving from participation in signifean 
work are important in children’s development. Jobs such as these are 
suitable for primary children: 


Classroom jobs 


Passing out materials 

Arranging equipment 

Dusting 

Watering plants 

Feeding pets 

Sweeping up litter 

Caring for easels 

Cleaning the sink 

Wiping up spills 

Erasing the board 

Washing desks 

Picking up papers. ; 
The teacher must be aware that children need to be taught these jobs. 
Such work should not be assigned as punishment or unavoidable drudg- 


ery. Participation in the necessary tasks of their own classroom should 
be considered a privilege. 


General school jobs 


* Picking up papers on the school ground 
* Delivering materials to other classrooms 
* Taking care of play equipment 

* Watering flower beds. 


Home jobs 


Vacuuming 

Dusting 

Helping with cooking 
Preparing vegetables 
Washing dishes 
Setting the table 
Going on errands 
Making own bed 
Hanging up clothes 
Putting room in order 
Sweeping porch or walk 

Caring for pets 

Washing small articles of clothing 
Sewing buttons on everyday clothing 
Helping in the garden. 
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Vicarious Learning in Primary Social Studies 


While direct observation is essential as a base for future learnings, 
many learnings of primary children must be vicarious—that is, someone 
else has had the direct experience and reported it. Children have vicari- 
ous experiences when they watch television, look at pictures, listen to 
someone tell of his experiences, or read stories and explanations for 
themselves. Many processes are not available for children to observe, 
often because of distance or safety factors, as cattle branding, fire fight- 
ing, or factory operations. Other processes can be presented to them 
more satisfactorily in simplified form, as watching cloth being woven on 
a hand loom. 

DIRECT EXPERIENCES OF INDI 
FOR THE Group * Often one or tv 
ences that, as they describe them to 
ences for the group. The following episode illustr: 
a teacher might use such experiences: 


VIDUALS AS VICARIOUS EXPERIENCES 
vo children have had direct experi- 
the class, become vicarious experi- 
ates the way in which 


Two children have reported to the teacher on arrival that they went past 
the sewage treatment plant during the weekend as she had suggested. 
You remember when we went to watch the 


Teacuer: (to class as a whole) 
u remember what those tiles 


men putting new tiles under the strect. And yo 
were for. 


CHILDREN: For sewage. 
Tracuer: Then we looked for the pipes in our homes that take the sewage 


toward the pipes under the street. Where did we find them? 
:N: Under the sink. Under the washbowl. In the basement. 


Tommy: And I couldn't find very many because we don't have a base- 
ment. 


TEACHER: We said that the sewage goes fro : 
washbowl into the sewer pipes in the basement, then out to the pipes under 


the street. Then the sewage from the pipes under several streets goes into 
bigger sewer pipes called sewer mains that take it to a special place called 


m the sink, the toilet, and the 


Cuitpren: The sewage treatment plant. 

Teacuer: Ron and Carol have something to tell us about that place. 

Ron: Our family drove down to the sewage treatment plant yesterday and 

daddy told us about it. There were a lot of 

sprinklers running like when you water the lawn only there was no grass. 
y said that helps the sewer water 


There was just sand underneath. My dadd 
ver, When they sprinkle the water that 


we stopped the car and my 


get clean again so it can go into the ri 


lets the sewer gas out. 
Carot: There were some big places on the ground that looked like black 


dirt, but it wasn't. My daddy said it was sludge. Sludge is the thick part of the 
sewage. They strain it out because nobody wants that to go into the river. 
Teacner: Did you find out what they do with it? 
Ron: My daddy said they make fertilizer of it. 
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TEACHER: Yes, they let it dry and then sell it for fertilizer. Some one 
process it more and put it in bags, but here they just sell ours by the truc 
load. 


Tom: My daddy got three truck louds of it to put on our big garden in 
. It really made things grow. = 

i EAEAN I AI if you Gee out why sludge makes good fertilizer. 
You remember we talked about animal manure for fertilizer, There is human 
manure in the sludge. And what about the garbage from the garbage disposal 
units? 

ELLEN: Garbage makes good fertilizer, too, because it has parts of vege- 
tables in it, and they are plants. But it has to rot first. Where we used to live 


we buried our garbage in the garden and when it rotted it was right in the 
garden ready for the plants to use. 


Teacuer: Did anyone find out who owns the sewage treatment plant? 
Cup: We do. 


Cnitp: The city does. 


TEACHER: You are both right. The city does, and we do because we are 
a part of the city. It is public property. Sewage treatment is a government 
service of the city. 

Ron: It is an important service, too. 

TEACHER: You are right, Ron 

Ron: When many people live 
body to take care of his own sewa 
would smell awful. This w: 


» it is important. Can you tell us why? 
close together, it would be hard for every- 
ge. And somebody might not do it, and it 
ay everybody can have it done for them. My mother 
said its lots more sanitary, and people won't get sick so easily. 
CaroL: My mother said that when we p 
tax money goes to pay for the sewage tre 
TEACHER: We learned 
treatment. 


ay taxes on our house, some of the 
atment plant. 


a lot from Tom and Carol today about sewage 
Maybe your daddy and mother w 


ill take you to see the sewage 
treatment plant soon. 


In this episode the teacher utilized the direct experiences of two 
children to help the others think about the 1 
treatment. She added her own expl 
cepts developed in several past grou 
over-all understanding of this gov 

PROJECTED MATERIALS As Vi 
tures taken with 


arger concept of sewage 
anations as needed and used con- 
P experiences to contribute to the 
ernment service. 

CARIOUS EXPERIENCE « 
an eye for detail within the 1 
children a front-row seat for observation that 
provide. Moving pictures and television, 
provide many of the assets of 
their speed 


Projected pic- 
arger setting can give 
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mary children often do not have concrete experiences sufficent to utilize 
moving pictures efficiently as sources of information. Just as with tele- 
vision, they will be captivated by the movements yet may fail to 
understand the content. Careful preparation for viewing a film helps 
children know what to look for, helps them recall past experiences 
that they can use to understand it, and thereby lessens the difficulty. 
Slides and opaque projections are often superior to moving pic- 
tures as a supplement to a field trip because such pictures can be held 
on the screen for study of details. They do not, however, provide chil- 
dren with an opportunity to return for individual study as do flat 
pictures on bulletin boards, in picture files, and in picture books. 
INTERVIEWS AS ViCARIOUS EXPERIENCES * Many times parents, older 
children, neighbors, and people in business or service occupations have 
information that children need. Children must have help in planning 
interviews with such people to get the information they want. When- 
ever possible it is helpful for the teacher to talk with the interviewee 


in advance so that he will know how to fit his information into the 


children’s quest for knowledge. 

The teacher herself is an important source of vicarious experi- 
ell, she can adapt her presentation to 
lize their past experiences. She be- 
s children have never seen. She helps 
at will help each child build his 


ences. Knowing her children w 
their language level and can uti 
comes an artist at describing thing: 
them recall parts of familiar things th 
own composite image of the unfamiliar object. 

OTHER Vicarious EXPERIENCES * Books, poems, songs, and plays 
provide forms of vicarious social studies experiences. Models and realis- 
tic toys enable children to visualize some things they have little or no 


Opportunity to see in reality. 


Organizing and Expressive Activities 

Up to this point, the activities described have been largely intake 
experiences having to do with getting information. Other school ex- 
Periences tend to be organizing and expressive activities. Dramatic 
representation of social learnings is a way the primary child uses to 
think about his direct and vicarious experiences and rehearse his 
learnings. His construction work reinforces this process. Dramatic 
rhythms which have social studies content are closely related. Art also 
is a way of reliving experiences and using learnings without turning 


them into language. Here is knowledge in use in natural, self-testing 


activities. Important as language is to the organization and expression 


of ideas, it is often a feeble medium of expression for ideas as stout as 
those the young child finds in social studies. Children need many op- 
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cussed, the store may become transformed with new cellophane display 
windows complete with mannequins. At this point, then, the unrealistic 
factor of a removable roof, which permits continued playing through 
of business transactions, is more acceptable than a store without front 
windows. 

A child may need a simple model to give him the idea of con- 
structing what he needs or the basic starting procedure. After his start 
is made, the unfinished model, which may have helped him initiate his 
project, should disappear. Thereafter, the planning of the details of his 
construction should be creative in terms of what he needs for his play. 
He may ask to consult the model in the process of wrestling with one 
of his construction problems, and such an opportunity should be 
available so long as he does not abandon his own creative approach. 

Although construction activities encourage observation of details 
of real equipment and real processes, children should not be expected 
to make all the properties they will need. Some may be bought com- 
mercially, and others may be constructed by parents or older children. 
Thinking with one’s hands and with specific, unstructured materials 
is important for all children, yet often a primary class is unable to keep 
up with the construction needed in their dramatization. Children 
should have opportunity to take their projects home to work on them 
provided they have facilities at home to make this a reasonable plan. 
The teacher should help parents understand the function of the com- 
pleted property, the value of the construction process for the child, and 
techniques for helping him do the work himself. The child may get 
more help at home than the teacher would give him at school, yet the 
value of parent and child working together on the immediate project 
and, hopefully, on other projects of their own, may far outweigh the 
loss of other learnings. 

Art Activities IN SOCIAL STUDIES LEARNING * Art is another non- 
verbal way of expressing new ideas that serves the primary child well. 
Painting or drawing stimulated by recent experiences provides children 
with ways of thinking through the new information they have gained, 
of sorting out the things that are important to them, of combining 
their new ideas with familiar ones to test relationships. After a trip 
to the airport, children’s art is likely to reflect such variety as the 
following: 


* Terry drew the control tower in great detail as if he could still 
see the instrument panels before him. 

* Midge painted a sky full of airplanes of different colors. 

* Sue's picture reflected her interest in the loading ramps. 

° Arnold's big picture of an airplane had one triumphant face 


smiling from the cockpit and the label, “This is me driving the air- 
plane.” 
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Words are not necessary for this thinking process. If the climate of 
the classroom is sufficiently permissive, children may think aloud as 
they work during an art period, pointing out to themselves or to their 
neighbors what they are thinking about as they work. Such desirable 
verbalization reinforces social studies learnings and is likely to improve 
the art. Likewise, having thought through some ideas with the aid of 
art, the child may be more ready to formulate sentences that express 
the relationships that he has depicted in his painting. 

Essential to such art work is an experience that has meaning for 
the child. The teacher may have felt that the trip to the freight depot 
was a wonderful experience for children, but Sammy with an unde- 
tected hearing difficulty, and Maria, worried about her daddy in the 
hospital, may have missed the point of the entire trip. In other words, 
the child must have a significant intake of ideas before he can express 
himself effectively in art that is related to social studies. Children may 
need an absorption period before they are ready for art or other ex- 
pressive activities. If they do not respond, it may mean not that the 
experience was poor but that it still has not been sorted out to the 

asons art related to social studies must 


point of expression. For these re 
be done on a free basis—a child must be free to decide whether or not 


to paint or draw and free to choose an entirely different topic if the 
teacher’s suggestions do not generate an idea he wants to record. | 
Ruyrumic EXPRESSION IN SOCIAL Srupres LEARNING * Rhythmic ac- 
tivities provide another way for children to think about their experi- 
ences and relive them without putting them into words. Comparable 
with children’s dramatic reproduction of their experiences, rhythmic 
activities related to social studies also focus on the actions of the 
situation. Rhythmic representation may focus on either the rhythmic 
work activities of people or on the rhythmic motions of machines. It 
may be the rhythm of mother running the vacuum, of men unloading 
a truck, of an airplane gaining momentum for take-off, or of dough 
being put into pans at the bakery. Dramatic representation of signifi- 
cant social studies experiences often appears spontaneously, especially 
if suggestive properties are at hand. Rhythms are less likely to appear 
in this way except as the child, in relating his experiences orally, 
comes to a point where words seem inadequate to express the move- 
ment of his experience. Then he will often use bodily movements to 
express the dynamic relationships he is seeking to communicate. He 
may describe his experience in ways such as the following: 
he truck on great big hooks. The pieces 


The meat was hanging in t } 
of meat were very big and very heavy. There was a little track in the 


top of the truck that the hooks could slide on. There was another track 
coming out of the store and right up to the truck. The truck man would 


push the meat on his track over to the store man’s track (pushing as he 
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tells). The store man would have a hook ready and the truck man would 
go “Umhp-ah, umhp” (giving two hard pushes) and “boom” the store 
man caught that big piece of meat on his hook and the truck man’s hook 
was loose. Then they did it again, “umhp-ah, umhp” and “boom” (illus- 
trating rhythmically as before). 


The teacher may pick up the cue from such a story and help the 
children refine their rhythmic expression until it tells the entire story 
without words. This, of course, would be only with the children who 
had seen the activity. Probably even more than for dramatization, such 
rhythmic expression must be based on the individual child's actual 
direct observation of the rhythmic movements portrayed. When the 
child is reporting an individual experience, the rhythmic expression 
should be his own without involving other children who have not seen 
it. When the class as a whole has, for example, stood on a bridge over- 
looking railroad tracks and watched the process of switching cars from 
one track to another, the teacher may initiate the idea of portraying 
the process rhythmically, perhaps on the playground where there is 
plenty of space for groups of children to move back and forth as cars 
of a train and ample space for informally drawn lines for the tracks. 

Accompaniment for rhythms growing out of social studies ex- 
periences must in most cases be percussion. In this way the teacher can 
follow the children’s tempo, insert the accents when they are needed, 
and stop with finesse when the children’s action has been completed. 
Seldom if ever will a teacher find a record or even written music that 
will suit the creative expression of her particular group. The teacher 
who can improvise at the piano may do so whenever it seems appropri- 
ate, but the teacher who has not acquired this skill need not feel that 
her children must be deprived of such expression when a simple drum 
would serve the purpose well. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE IN SOCIAL Srupirs Learning + While 
motor activities are important to 
expressing social studies understan 
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the level of using nonverbal symbols such as children use in dramatic 
play. In order to gain academic stature the child must grow in his 
ability to use both oral and written symbols with skill. However, the 
teacher who pushes too soon for language symbols only short-circuits 
the thinking process and leaves the child with too little direct ex- 
perience to give the words he parrots sufficient meaning to make them 
useful in his thinking. 

Written language serves the same function as oral language in the 
clarification of thinking. However, the sheer mechanics of expressing 
ideas in written form may so overburden the younger primary child 
that his thinking may be curtailed. For this reason the teacher will 
often serve as a secretary for children in order to help them experience 
this function of written language. 


Breadth and Depth of Social Studies Experiences 


The development of the primary child is such that the teacher 
cannot be concerned merely with the structure of knowledge of the 
social science disciplines. She must be concerned with the structure of 
the child's experiences and the structure of the language that he be- 
comes able to use as he learns facts and relationships. Since children 
of this age can differentiate facts from their own fantasy with increasing 
reliability and eagerly reach out for understandings of their social en- 
vironment, their social studies program must be rich in content. 
Although the primary child’s world is full of many interesting things, 
his background is still limited in the number of experiences that he 
can bring to bear in interpreting any one new experience. Consequently 
his attention span tends to be short. He is a sampler—a collector of 
many and varied data. His omniverous appetite for a great variety of 
experiences helps him build his foundation for understanding in- 
creasingly more difficult ideas and relationships. ; 

The primary teacher, then, needs to be concerned with providing 
sample experiences for children to grow on. She must avoid pushing 
for depth and coverage for which children are not ready. Their own 
comments and responses of interest oF indifference will be her cues to 
the extent of coverage. Obviously, such responses will vary greatly from 
class to class. The important factor is that she try to make children’s 
experiences sufficiently vivid and clear to provide points of reference for 
later experiences. Building concepts requires a long time, but this 
€ssential process also requires many, rich, continuing, and recurring 
experiences. 

Concurrent with this seem 
children six to nine years of age are 
centration, increasing their interest 


ingly transitory approach to knowledge, 
developing greater powers of con- 
in exploring related ideas over 
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a period of time, and building skill in perceiving relationships. In 
short, they can be learning to focus in a limited area and to probe it 
to increasing depth at the same time they are gathering diversified 
experiences. 

For these reasons the social studies program for primary children 
must provide both for the wide sampling approach, which builds 
readiness for future breadth and depth of learning, and for the depth 
approach, which builds skills of planning, of research and experi- 
mentation, of cooperative action, and of evaluation. Social studies, 
then, must permeate the curriculum, not as a method, as in the case 
of science, nor as a tool, such as the language arts provide, but as con- 


tent that emerges at every turn because people do a great variety of 
interesting things. 


B) GUIDES TO SOCIAL STUDIES CONTENT 
AND TEACHING 


The first part of this chapter has discussed the nature and cate- 
gories of social studies and the kinds of experiences that help primary 
children gain understandings of their social-economic-political world. 
This part summarizes the factors that determine the total social studies 
program, suggests the range of social studies understandings in each 
category, illustrates sequences of experience from possible units, and 
discusses the management of the class for social studies learnings. 


FACTORS THAT DETERMINE THE TOTAL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


Many factors operate in determining the content of a broadly con- 
ceived social studies program. Such factors include incidental learning 
opportunities, news items, literature and music, texts’ and resource 
books, and planned units within a broad area of emphasis. 


Incidental Experiences 


Many unplanned opportunities for social studies learnings present 
themselves to every class. Some of these may be classroom problems and 
some may have broader scope. The teacher who can recognize the place 
of each such experience in the scheme of one of the social studies cate- 
gories will be better able to help children utilize it in a significant way. 

Problems of interpersonal relationships may arise at any time in 
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the primary classroom, for children of this age have acquired at best 
only partial understandings of the needs and feelings of others. They 
must learn both the skill and the will to live harmoniously in a group. 
Helping children learn to solve difficulties in terms of basic human 
rights and needs will not only ease the immediate situation but will 
gradually equip them to solve future difficulties of a face-to-face nature 
before such problems emerge into open conflict. The teacher should be 
alert to recognize and commend children who, individually or as a 
group, act in wholesome ways that will reduce the possibility of conflict. 


News Items—from Class News to World News 


Current news for a specific class as well as news of world-wide in- 
terest is full of possibilities for social studies learnings. Class news items 
may relate to a field trip, an expected visitor, or the arrival of a new 
baby sister. Local events such as Merchants’ Day, Veterans’ Day observ- 
a flood, or a polio vaccine roundup also con- 


ances, a local strike, an are 
ld be interpreted for children in 


cern primary children. Such news shou 
terms of its social significance. Likewise, national and international 


news comes to the attention of primary children and often needs to be 
interpreted for them. Six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds can be encouraged 
to watch the newscasts on television for interesting items and to glean 
bits of stories from newspapers, even though they cannot understand or 


read all of a particular news article. 


Literature and Music 

Stories, poems, and songs make major contributions to units of 
study and take children to greater depth in a selected area. Poems or 
songs with historical references and stories that foster children’s under- 
Standing of the culture of far-away places or long-ago times may be 


included as incidental experiences. 


Textbooks and Resource Books 

fallen into the habit of or have been forced to 
extbook as the major determiner of 
es. If carefully chosen in terms of 


Many teachers have 
accept the practice of relying on a t 
social studies content for their class 
the needs of local children, a textbook makes important contributions 
to children’s social learnings. The content is likely to be checked for 
reliability and the concepts carefully developed at least in terms of the 
hypothetical child whom the writers had in mind. Nevertheless, a text- 
book could scarcely be expected to provide the dynamic take-off points 
for social learnings that can be provided by a social studies program 
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tailored to the here and now of a particular class. The task of textbook 
writers is to provide reading materials sufficiently general to make them 
valuable for children in many parts of the country. This generalized 
nature of textbook materials makes them especially valuable resources 
after children have become sufficiently informed about factors in their 
own community with which the textbook content can be compared. 
Thus textbooks can foster breadth of information and depth of con- 
cepts that might be missed in using teacher-prepared materials only. 
But this can happen only after children have the foundation of concrete 
experiences that will enable them to take advantage of the textbook 
material. Many individual children and often whole classes will be 
able to go far beyond concepts presented in the text. Likewise, many 
individuals and classes, because of their limited backgrounds, are quite 
unable to handle textbook concepts appropriate for more privileged 
children. Teacher-prepared materials tailored to the variety of children 
in the class can provide more adequately for such variations. 

Moreover, the reading level of textbook material, simplified 
though it may be, is often quite out of the range of some children who 
can handle the same ideas orally, and it may be equally inappropriate 
for the children who are bored by its simplicity. Along with the use of 
a basic textbook, or without it, must be many resource books on various 
related topics and at varying levels of reading difficulty. 

Teachers must help children learn to read expository material such 
as makes up part of the content of social studies textbooks and resource 
books. The all-too-common practice of having children read their social 
studies textbook by taking turns around the class results in little social 
studies learning, little improvement in reading skill, and too often a 
tragic distaste for the important content of this area of the curriculum. 


However, it should be apparent that textbooks if us 


s ed creatively with 
awareness of children’s dev 


i elopmental needs and invidual differences 
and with utilization of appropriate local resources can be effective re- 


sources in a social studies program and a helpful guide to content. 


Broad Areas of Emphasis and Related Units 
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SUGGESTED LEARNINGS IN EACH CATEGORY 
OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


No one child and no one class will be able to acquire in any one 
year all the learnings in all the categories that adults may deem possible 
—even desirable—for a given age group. Still, in primary education the 
error is more likely to be in failing to catch the vision of what primary 
children can learn if experiences are tailored to their level of develop- 
ment. Ideas must be translated into vocabulary, sentence structure, and 
reference points that children of a particular developmental stage and 
background of experience can Use. The following outline is suggestive 
of learnings appropriate to each category of the social studies program. 


FACE TO FACE RELATIONSHIPS 
Developmental Changes in People 


Babies need mothers and daddies and big brothers and sisters to take care 


of them because they cannot take care of themselves. 
Little children need many people to help them keep safe because they 
do not know what things are dangerous. 
Even children who go to school learn t 


dangerous or unwise. 
Older boys and girls should have privileges that younger children do not 


have. They take more responsibilities and can decide things more wisely than 
younger children. 

Mothers and daddies have many things to do and many things to think 
about. Sometimes they are tired or worried and act cross when they do not 
mean to be. Children need to try not to make them feel more cross at these 


times, 


hat some things they want to do are 


annot see, or hear, or walk or understand as well as 


Some older people c: i 
other grownups. Children need to understand this and try to help. 


Interdependence of Family Members 


Some families have different members from others. 

Members of a family have to work together to make a good, happy; 
healthy family. 

Families can help us fee 


made a mistake. : 
Families help us feel good when we have tried hard and have done a 


good job or have done something thoughtful for somebody else. 


Families teach us many important things. 
Families can find many ways to have fun together. 


] better when we are sad or discouraged or have 


Underlying Causes of Behavior 
and we do not know why. 


Sometimes people are cross, 
people feel cross: 


These are some of the reasons that 
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being tired or hungry 
starting to get sick 
being afraid or disappointed or worried 
thinking about a mistake or an accident 
not knowing what to do 
being left out of a group or treated unfairly. 
Sometimes people get cross because they have misunderstood what another 
person said or did. 
We can treat people with politeness and kindness even though we do not 
agree with them or want to do what they do. 
There are many things that we can do to help other people feel happy: 
wait for our turns 
avoid complaining 
help when they are having trouble 
say, “Please,” “Thank you,” “Excuse me” 
keep hands off of other children and their things 
say nice things about what others have done 
share with them. 


Friends and Potential Friends 


Everyone has several kinds of friends: 
people about their age who like to do the same things they do 
little children they help take care of 
family friends and relatives who visit one another 
neighbors. 
Friendship is a give-and-take relationship of helping each other: 
help each other learn 
have fun together 
help each other remember to do what is right 
help each other to solve problems 
trust each other and be trustworthy 
forgive each other when we have misunderstandings. 


Some people do special things for our families. Often we pay them, but 
they can still be our friends. 


It is fun to make new friends: 
to learn about what they are interested in 
to learn different ways of doing things. 


SURVIVAL NEEDS AND COMFORTS 
Family Role in Providing Needs and Comforts 
Food 


Fathers and often mothers work to make mone 


y to buy the things their 
families need. 


Parents use part of their money to buy food for their families. 


They must choose food carefully so that the family will be healthy and 
strong. 
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Mothers need to take care of food and cook it carefully so that it will be 
good to eat. 
Children should try to eat the food that mothers prepare for them. 
Since food costs money, families should be careful not to waste the food 
they buy. 
Some families grow some of their own food in gardens. 
Clothing 
Parents use part of their money to buy clothing for their families. 
They must choose clothing carefully so that it will: 
fit and be comfortable 
look well on the person who wears it 
be warm enough and not too hot 
be right for the time and place it is worn. 
They must try to buy enough but not too muc 
outgrow their clothes and some clothes go out of style. 
Some mothers make some clothes for their families. 
Mothers need to take care of their families’ clothing to keep it ready to 
wear: wash, iron, clean, mend. 
When some clothes are worn or torn they ca 
last longer. 
Children should do the 
report places that need mending. 


h clothing because children 


n be mended to make them 


best they can to take care of their clothes and 


Housing 
Parents use some of their money to pay for a place to live. 
Parents must choose their home carefully so that: 

it is the right size 
the right kind for them 
not too expensive. 
Some families pay rent each 
their homes and pay taxes. 
Families like to decorate their I 
The family needs to work toget! 


Education, Recreation, and Health 


Families spend some of their mo 
school supplies 
books and magazines 
hobbies, games, and toys 
travel 
television. 
Families spend some of their mo 
Families spend some of their mo 
pay doctors 
buy glasses 
pay the dentist 
pay health insurance 
buy vitamins and medicine. 


month for their homes. Some families buy 


homes and buy good furnishings. 
her to keep their home neat and clean. 


ney to help them learn. They buy: 


ney to have fun. 
ney to keep healthy: 
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Families save some of their money to pay for something special or to 
take care of an emergency. 


Local Community’s Role 
Providing Shopping Centers 


Local communities have places of business where people can buy the 
things they need and want. 


Local communities have many different kinds of service shops that sell 
some things but mostly sell service: 
beauty parlor 
barber shop 
laundromat 
cleaners 
shoe repair shop 
restaurants, 
Some service shops are for transportation: 
garages 
gas stations 
freight depots 
bus, train, and air stations, 
Some are for aiding communication: 
newspaper office 
post office 
telegraph office 
telephone office 
TV repair shop. 


Producing Goods for Local Needs and for Export to Other Communities 
Many communities produce things that people need to buy. 
Farm communities grow food and fiber (like cotton) to sell. 
Many farm products must be processed: 
milk pasteurized 
wheat ground into flour 
meat prepared at packing houses 
cotton processed in gins and cotton mills. 
Some communities have lumbering, mining, 
People earn money by processing and reselli 
People make money by buying many thin 
selling them a few at a time (retail). 


Many communities have factories where they manufacture different things 
to sell. 


or fishing products. 
ng products. 
gs at one time (wholesale) and 


Factories must buy raw material like wood, cloth, and iron to make furni- 
ture, clothes, and kitchen pans. 
Factories use big machines and make many things alike all at one time. 


Some products are made by hand. They may be fine art work and not all 
alike. They are expensive, 


Some people make mone 
making new roads 
building new buildings. 


y by working on large construction projects: 
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GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
Maps 
Maps are something like pictures taken from an airplane. 
Maps tell us about where places are and what roads will take us there. 
Maps tell us how far away places are. 
Maps tell us where rivers, lakes, and oceans are. 
Some maps tell us what the land is like in different places. 
Some maps tell us where different states in our own country and different 
countries in the world are. 
Geographic Variations 
People live in different kinds of places: 
where it is hot all the time or cold most of the time 
where there is lots of rain or almost none 
where many people live together in big cities or where families live 
far away from neighbors 
where there are high mountains or not even little hills. 
The places people live vary in many ways. i ; 
People learn to do different things because they live in different kinds of 


places. 
Different animals and plants live in different kinds of places. 


CULTURAL VARIATIONS 


Children in Our Class—Alike and Different 


Boys and girls in our class do some things the same way because we all 


live in the same city: 
wear the same kind of clothing 
speak the same language 


lay the same games. : ; 
In on things people like to be different because they like different 


things or learn different ways of acting. Children like to be different in these 
ways: 
in colors they choose 
in foods they prefer f 
in boys’ and girls’ choices of playthings 
in churches they attend , 
in the kinds of houses they live in. ; 
When we are different it does not mean that one person is any better than 
another. 
People 
things that help other people to be safe and happy. 
People in Our Area—Alike and Different 
ities near us do some things the same as we do 


are good if they take care of themselves the best they can and do 


People who live in commun 
because they live in the same area: 
watching television 
driving cars 
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shopping at supermarkets 
putting food in a refrigerator. , , 
Some people who live in communities near us do some things differently 
from our families for various reasons: ; 
they may not have had a chance to learn other ways of doing things 
some people have more money than others 
some families are bigger than others 
people have different kinds of jobs to do , 
people think different things are important for them to spend their 
time and money for. 


People in Other Parts of Our Country—Alike and Different 


People who live in other parts of the United States do some things the 
same as we do, such as: 


speaking the same language 
wearing the same kind of clothes 
enjoying the same TV programs 
using the same kind of money. 


People in Other Countries—Like Us and Different from Us 


People who live in other countries are 


like us in many ways because they 
are human beings. 


We do some things like people in certain other countries because our 
ancestors came from those countries. 


People in other countries sometimes learn to do certain things from us, 
and we learn to do things from them. 


People in other countries often d 


o different things from us for various 
reasons: 


they learn a different language 

they do not have as good a chance to go to school 

they have a different kind of government 

they do not have as good a chance to work to earn money 
their country is not as rich as ours 

they believe different things. 


INTERRELA TIONSHIPS IN LARGER SOCIAL GROUPS 


Traffic Laws and Safety Rules 


We need traffic laws and safet 
expect us to do and so that we can 


Children and adults should cross the Street at corners or crosswalks and 
with the traffic lights. 


y rules so that other people know what to 
all be safe. 


i you can walk across the street. 
; Cars have the “right of way” (they have their turn to go first) at green 
lights and in the middle of the block, 


If you have to walk where there is no sidewalk, walk on the left-hand 
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side of the road; this is facing the traffic so that you can see the cars coming. 


Streets are dangerous places to play. 
Obey Safety Patrol, School Traffic Guard, or police officers when they are 
on duty. 


Church 


Church is a place where people go to: 

think about God 

learn what is right and wrong to do. : 
People go to many different churches. Each person may go to the kind 


of church he wishes. 
Churches are called by different names—temple, synagogue, cathedral, 


mosque, chapel. : : A 
People who go to different kinds of churches believe different things— 


they have different religions. : E 
It is good to have a chance to believe the way we want to in our religion. 


School 


Children need many things to help them learn. 

They need people who have time to help them learn. 

It would be hard for parents to teach their children all they need to know. 
Schools cost money. 

People pay lots of money for taxes so we can have schools. 

The schools belong to everyone. 


Private Property 

People like to have their homes and yards private—just for themselves. 

Private property means it belongs to certain people, not to everybody as a 
Park does. 

People like to keep their yards and flowers beautiful. i 

We should stay on the sidewalk so that we will not spoil people’s grass an 
other plants. 

We should play in our own yards, in the yards of our playmates, or on a 


Playground. . 
When we are at a friend's home we should be as careful of things as we 


are at home. d 
We should leave things the way we found them—not handle things at 


other people's houses. 

We should ring the bell or knock and wait until someone comes to let us 
in, 

Public Property 

Some places like parks belong to everybody. They are public property. 

ks. 
Everybody needs to help take care of our parks. — 
People EA write or mark or cut on walls, buildings, park benches, tables, 


Or beautiful rocks make our parks ugly. , ; , 
Schools, city hall, library, police station, fire station, city hospital, and 
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sewage treatment plant are all public buildings. They are public property. 
They belong to us. 


Roads and bridges are public property. 
Police Protection 


Our city government hires policemen to do special jobs for us: 
direct traffic 


see that people obey laws 

arrest those who do not 

help people when they are in trouble. 
Fire Protection 


Our city uses tax money to hire firemen and buy fire fighting equipment. 


Fire can damage a home very quickly. Firemen must come as fast as they 
can. 


Everyone must get out of the way when he hears a siren. 


Firemen who come quickly can often save the house from burning down. 
Government as Service 


When many people live close together there are some important jobs that 
everybody needs to have done. 


It is easier and better to have a government and pay taxes to hire special 
people to do these jobs. 


Some of the important jobs that we have our government do are: 
forming schools 
getting pure water 
collecting garbage 
building roads 
building a hospital 
hiring a police force 
delivering mail. 
Government services cost money. Every one has to help pay for these 
things. 


The money we pay is called taxes. 

It is important to have taxes if we want good government services. 

Gasoline taxes help build good roads. 

The government hires a contractor to build the roads. The contractor 
buys the materials and big machinery and hires the men. á 

Road signs help make the road safe and help us know where to go. 

Government as Agreement 


When many people live close together they need to decide on some rules. 
They need some people who have time to do special jobs for them. 
Voting is the way we decid 


e who will help us do the special jobs and 
what rules or laws we want to have. 
People we elect have to study hard to try to find out what laws would be 
best for everyone. 
When the people we elect make a law we think is bad, we can work with 
other people to get it changed. 
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Citizens of the Nation 
Our country is the United States of America. 
It is very big. 
Our flag stands for our c 
The men and women who started our country had 
how people should be treated: 
people may get new jobs when they want to 
people must be fair to one another 
people must not take other people’s property 


kind of church they wish 
ot make them good or bad. 


country. It helps us remember to be good citizens. 
many good ideas about 


people may go to any 
the color of people's skin does n 


Citizens of the World 


The United Nations is a wa 
gether. 

The United Nations bu 
different countries come together to talk about 
There people try to keep wars from starting. 
They try to find ways of keeping everybody in the world healthy. 
They help people in some countries learn how to grow more food. 
They help some countries start more schools. 

They help people learn how to be fair to other people. 
j } ; 


FE 
i 
$ 

i 

: 


y that many countries of the world work to- 


ilding is a place where men and women from 
their countries’ problems. 


St. Lovis Public Schools 


Character dolls stimulate interest in the long-ago and far-away. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PRESENT 


Long ago people wore different styles of clothing from ours. 


We are so used to our own style of clothes that other styles look queer 
to us. 


Long ago people had to do some jobs at home that we do not do because 
we have factories and big machines to do that work now. ; 
Long ago people did not know how to make machines do so many jobs. 


Sample Sequences of Experience from Various Areas of Emphasis 


The suggested activities presented in this section emphasize the 
sequential nature of experiences by which a unit may in fact provide 
some unity of ideas that will enable children to learn relationships and 
not merely isolated facts. These sequences should be thought of as pos- 
sible parts of units within broad areas of interest. In actual practice the 
planning and execution of such sequences must be refined and made 
more specific in terms of local conditions. These sequences bridge other 
curriculum areas as well as incorporating social studies experiences. 


WHO HELPS OUR SCHOOL? (Beginning Primary—First Year in School) 


Being introduced to the principal in the classroom 
Discussing the role of the principal 

Visiting the principal in his office 

Making pictures about the work of the principal 
Greeting the principal on the playground and in the hall 
Meeting the secretary while visiting the principal 
Planning to visit the secretary in her office 

Watching the secretary using the t 
Looking at the lost-and-found box 
Dictating a “Thank you” letter to the secretary 

Delivering notes to the secretary as needed 

Being introduced to the custodian when he comes into the classroom 
Asking questions of the custodian about his work 
Visiting the custodian in his room 

Discussing the work of the custodian 

Dictating a cooperative story about the custodian. 


ypewriter and duplicating machine 


Such 


a sequence can continue with other workers as they are avail- 
able. 


HOW CAN WE MAKE OUR HOMES BE 


TTER PLACES TO LIVE? 
(Beginning Primary) 


Drawing pictures of own family members 
Talking about the make-up of different families 
Listing some of the 


jobs that different members do for the family (Father's 
work) 
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Identifying the jobs that class members presently do 
Planning other things children can do to be helpful 
Arranging a housekeeping center 

Playing the roles of different family members. 


Learning More about Mother's Job of Cooking 


Cooking a vegetable at school 

Listing things needed 

Purchasing needed items 

Preparing vegetable for cooking 

Enjoying eating the vegetable after it is cooked 

Discussing care of vegetables and how to avoid wasting them 


Discussing the work of cooking f 
Thinking of ways to make mother happy that she cooks good things for 


her family å i 
Planning other cooking such as apple sauce, cookies, or pudding (com- 
mercial mixes may be used). 
Learning More about Mother's Job of Keeping Clothing in Order 


Discussing ways of washing clothes 

Doing simple handwashing o. 
Understanding the process of rinsing and wringing 
Experimenting with evaporation. 


Discussing Kinds of Soil on Clothes 


Demonstrating or dramatizing ways of protecting clothes from soiling 


Wearing an apron 

Using a napkin 

Taking little spoonsful when eating 
Changing to play clothes 

Carrying things carefully 

Washing dirty hands before touching clothes 


Discussing ways of mending and of protecting clothes from unnecessary 


wear, 


(Similar sequences for other family work.) 


Learning about Beauty and Order at Home 


Hanging up clothes so that they will stay on the hook 


Arranging flowers in various containers ; 
Arranging different decorative objects in a pleasing way 

Folding and piling sacks, newspapers, towels, clothes — 
Learning about some of the home jobs in far-away or long-ago families 
Listening to stories about family life in other countries 

Looking at pictures of family activities. 


HOW DO WE GET OUR MILK? (Middle Primary) 


Looking at pictures of dairy farms and dairy PRORESSTNE plants 
Discussing things observed in the arranged environment 
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Learning about Milk Production on the Farm 

Viewing a film on dairying 

Looking at flat pictures of farm activities 

Listening to stories and reading books about dairy farms 

Learning about caring for milk on the farm 

Visiting a dairy farm 

Watching the milk truck pump the milk from the farm tank to the tank 
truck 

Enjoying baby calves 

Outlining the trip to the farm 

Playing the jobs of feeding and milking cows 


Making a cooperative “TV” program with their own pictures and cap- 
tions illustrating their trip 


Writing individual “Thank you” letters to the farm family. 
Learning about Milk Processing 


This sequence would follow much the same pattern as the one about the 


farm. The teacher will need to be sure of her own facts about pasteurizing, 
bottling, refrigerating, and making milk products. 


WHO WORKS IN OUR TOWN? (Middle Primary) 


Surveying work that mothers and daddies of the class 
Planning to interview own parents about their jobs 
Writing a report about parents’ work 

Bringing illustrative material to hel 
Classifying different Jobs, such as 


are employed to do 


P tell about different jobs 


Production 


Business Service 
Farmer Clerk Doctor 
Engineer Stock broker Garbage collector 
Factory worker Salesman Beauty operator 
Baker Banker Teacher 
Librarian 


Identifying other local jobs in each category or in new categories 
Planning ways to investigate selected jobs 

Developing a floor model of com: 
Dramatizing interrelationships o 
Working in committees to ex 
Reporting orally using illust 
Learning about some of the 


munity businesses 
£ different jobs 


plore details of specific jobs 
rative materials 


jobs done in our community long ago. 
HOW DO TRUCKS HELP OUR COM 


Exploring the arranged envy. 
trucks 


MUNITY? (Advanced Primary) 
ironment designed to stimulate interest in 


Listing questions aroused by the environment 
Bringing different kinds of toy trucks to school 
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Listing the kinds of loads trucks carry 

Dramatizing the work of truckers using toy trucks, roads, and loading 
stations 

Searching magazines for pictures of different kinds of trucks 

Making cooperative charts of the work of trucks in our community 
(charts entirely child-made) 

Planning to observe trucks at a nearby highway 

Tabulating the number of each kind of truck observed 

Counting the number of trucks as compared with the number of passenger 
cars and of other vehicles on the road in a ten-minute period. 

Making individual observations of the kinds of signs, labels, and signals 
on different trucks 

Discussing license plates and their purposes 

Finding trucks licensed in different states 

Writing to the state division of motor vehicles 
costs to license different kinds of trucks and why s 
from several states 

Discussing a truck sign that told h 
it pays a year 

Exploring different ways a truck owner may 
truck 

Discussing the specific 
number of cylinders 

Developing a concept of cubic feet by measuring and by creat 

Exploring the meaning of ton 

Examining a model of a gasoline engine 

Discussing the nature of gasoline in connectio' 
§asoline motor 
: Discussing the force that the chemical energy of g 
it burns with small controlled explosions 

Discussing the nature of exhaust and the danger of breathing it 


Learning to use a map of the local community 
Plotting routes for trucks from specific business places using separate maps 


for each business 

Finding on a United 
been identified 

Exploring the use of trucks to bring in goods from o 
our town 

Identifying specific products such a 
come in by trucks, and locating their points of origin on a map 

Visiting a supermarket at the time of delivery of groceries 

Interviewing the store manager to find out where he gets the groceries and 


where specific produce currently on the market is grown 
Examining grocery packages at home to find out where the various prod- 


Ucts are packed 
Identifying ingredients listed on the packages of different processed foods 


to inquire how much it 
ome trucks have licenses 


ow many thousands of dollars in taxes 
pay taxes when using his 


ations of different trucks, such as capacity, weight, 


ing models 


n with the operation of a 


asoline provides when 


States map the states from which truck licenses have 


ther areas for use in 


s lumber, oil, cars, or clothing that 
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Speculating on the use of trucks required to get the raw materials to the 
manufacturer 


Making a large products map of the U.S. to show where various foods are 
produced 


Tracing probable steps of getting a product from producer to consumers 
Identifying community facilities for servicing trucks. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES LEARNING 


The social studies program involves a wide variety of activities that 
require the teacher to be well organized if she is to enable children to 
use their time profitably and efficiently. Well-formulated long-range 
plans and well-thought-through daily plans can help the teacher to 
work enthusiastically and the children to be cooperative. While class- 
room environment, field trips, and work period activities have been 
discussed in principle, emphasis in this section is on procedures. 


The Stimulating Classroom Environment 


More than a means of initiating planning with children, the class- 
room environment should be a continuing source of information as 


well as of stimulation. The teacher will usually have many more pic- 
tures and charts related to the current unit th 


time. She must be selective as to the ones sh 
example, she can predict with reasonable cer 
a roundhouse, turntable, switches, 
needed to help answer perplexing qu 
under way. Until children have de 
ground of information about freig 
little meaning. Brought out at the 
for the information they contain, t 
fully. Some pictures, 


an she can utilize at one 
e puts out each time. For 
tainty that her pictures of 
and classification yards will be 
estions after the train unit is well 
veloped interest and some back- 
ht trains, such pictures will have 
point at which children are ready 
hese pictures will be studied care- 
which may duplicate the content of pictures al- 
ready displayed in the room, may be made available for children’s inde- 
pendent study by placing them in an easily accessible picture file. 

The introduction of realia should also be timed in terms of its 
maximum usefulness. Sometimes such objects, actually obtained from 
real occupational sources, may be part of the environment during the 
time that interest is being initiated, and then may be returned to 


storage for awhile until the time when they will contribute specific 
details most effectively. 


Captions used with pictures, 
information or may cause childre 
for information. A caption above 
milk may state “Many people w 


realia, and other exhibits may provide 
n to examine the exhibit more closely 
an arrangement of pictures related to 
ork to get milk to us,” and then ask 
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“Can you tell what these people are doing?” Similarly, a caption over 
another group of pictures may read “Other animals give milk for 
people.” Labels under each picture may identify the animal by name, 
and a further sign below the picture may challenge “Can you find out 
where these animals live?” A map of the community may be headed 
with the question “Can you find a good way to go from our school to 
the dairy?” 

The presence of suggestive materials for construction or art activi- 
ties may also stimulate children to do something more with their new 
ideas. Two or three medium-sized paper cartons may be set on the 
floor beside a toy truck and two toy workmen, suggesting that buildings 
might be useful. Likewise, several packages of the proper dimension for 
such toy workmen to unload and deliver might stimulate additional 
ideas. With such a setting, primary children need only the freedom to 
dramatize the process they have previously witnessed. The cartons be- 
come stores or homes and the truck is on a street. Soon more houses, 
more stores, more trucks, and more people are needed to do what needs 
to be done in this growing community. From this point, language is 
needed for planning. Construction work proceeds on buildings and 
trucks, signs are made, further observations are needed, and resources 
must be consulted. In the same pattern, the teacher may pile a few 
Pieces of wood of approximately the right size strategically with four 
wheels anticipating that children will perceive in this material the pos- 
sibility of building a simple truck. ; 

Books, too, may be selected for their possibility of helping children 
Move on to another phase of the particular study. They may be left 
invitingly on the library table or opened to a significant picture or story 
and placed on a book rack. 

If children are free to use their room responsibly without asking 
Permission, they are likely to discover each new addition without 
prompting. The teacher will watch for responses and then let the dis- 
Coverers show what they have found so that group ideas can be gen- 
erated. If children miss the new display or respond to it casually, the 
teacher herself should call attention to it so that its potential impact 


will not be lost. 


Taking Field Trips as a Class 


Whether the field trip is a short 
a bus trip to another part of the city, 
content and the mechanics of the trip. That is, 
worth the expense of time, effort, and money in terms of the new learn- 
ings it provides children, and it must be made safely and comfortably 


walk around the school block or 
the teacher must plan both the 
such a trip must be 
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for all concerned. Adequate utilization of the field-trip i 
be planned in follow-up activities in order to get maximum 
a PLANNING ° The teacher should first consider whether 
she and the children in her class are ready for a field trip. The saia 
should be well settled in the routine of the classroom, and the E 
should be well acquainted with their individual characteristics. “ 
children should have demonstrated frequently their ability to use = a 
control under informal conditions, and the teacher should know the 
behavioral responses of individual children to exciting panman 
The teacher must be confident that she can control the group—tha 
they can follow directions and that they will do as they are told omer 
argument should commands be necessary. That is, the children s 7 : 
know the teacher well enough to trust her and should also know tha 
on some occasions there is not time at that moment for a teacher to 
explain. Until teacher and class have reached this point of mutual m 
derstanding, it is unwise for them to venture very far from the icon 
grounds. Short walking field trips prior to excursions by bus are he P 
ful in establishing standards. The teacher should be aware that taking > 
well-behaved, eager-to-learn group on a field trip is one of the bes 
public relations-experiences the school can provide. ‘ 
In order to evaluate the potential worthwhileness of the proposed 
trip, the teacher will need to visit the location to find out whether a 
does in fact offer the learnings she hopes to foster. On this visit she wil 
try to learn all she can so that she will be able to help children antici- 
pate what to look for and will be able to direct their attention during 
the trip. If possible, she will talk with the person who will guide the 
class on the trip and will try to interpret to him the purpose she has in 
bringing the children for this experience. As far as possible, she will 
plan with him what she wants the children to see and the route they 
will take in the establishment. Thus armed with her own understand- 
ings and an image of the location itself, she is equipped to plan realisti- 
cally the understandings that children need in advance of the trip and 
the specific procedures necessary for going to that particular place. For 
instance, the teacher, aware of the noise of the machinery and cans 1n 
the unloading and bottling sections of the dairy, will show pictures of 
these areas and discuss the process before children go there so that they 
will know what is happening when they see it. Similarly, on the dairy 
farm the teacher will note where the cows, calves, and bull are likely to 
be at the time of their visit and, if necessary, will discuss with the chil- 
dren the fact that bulls may be dangerous if they are disturbed even 
through the fence, and that cows with their new baby calves are often 
disturbed if people try to pet their babies. 
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PLANNING THE TRIP WITH THE CHILDREN * The point at which 
children are to be involved in the planning of the trip will depend in 
part on their maturity. Younger and more excitable children will be 
less able to handle the rise of excitement between knowing and going 
that older and more stable children will. Usually the teacher will have 
her part of the plans well laid before she mentions the trip to the 
children. The preview visit will have been made, the time set, the bus 
arranged for, and the necessary clearance from school authorities ob- 
tained so that there will be little likelihood of disappointment. At the 
arents must be involved, children should be told in 


point at which p 
arn of it as a group directly 


class about the trip, because they should le 


from the teacher. 
In planning with the children, the teacher should tell them enough 


about what is at their destination so that they can develop reasonable 
expectations for what they will see. At times she will leave some un- 
certainty in children’s minds, hoping that this will heighten their 
readiness to perceive what is there. Teacher and children should have 
considerable conversation about what they want to look for and what 
they want to find out. A list of “Things To Look For” and a list of 
“Questions We Want To Ask” will be helpful preparation. Sometimes 
nsider it wise to send the question list on to the 
he questions she may say, SE 
hat question,” for she 
nswer that she 


the teacher will co 
person who will be their host. To some of t 
think I will need to show you a film to answer t 
will not want them to go on the trip expecting an a 
knows definitely will not be forthcoming. 

In planning procedures for the trip, the teacher will need to de- 
velop with the children a clear picture of what is expected of them and 
why. She will not merely tell them the rules but will discuss with them 
the problems involved in the trip in such a way that they are able to 
state reasonable procedures that will be mutually acceptable to both 
themselves and to the teacher. Such statements should be in the form of 


positive reminders to themselves as follows: 
* Stay with your partner. 
* Stay with the group. 
e Keep your head and 
* Stay in your own seat in the bus. 
+ Look at interesting things along the way. 
* Obey the mother helpers. 


e Walk—don’t run. 
When the field trip is only a walk around the block, the procedures will 


be quite simple compared to those required on a bus trip. Nevertheless, 
the teacher should either develop the necessary procedures with the 
children, if this is their first walk, or should help them recall previous 


arms inside the bus. 
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standards developed for such occasions. Of course, many of the proce- 
dures thus made common practice by the group will be usable on bus 
oo WITH PARENTS * Parents should be well informed about 
every field trip through a letter describing the details of destination, 
date, purposes, time of departure, and expected time of return to school. 
At the bottom of the letter should be a form such as that shown for the 
parents to fill out and return to the school: 


My child has my permission to go with the class on a field 
(name) , 
trip to ——— on __________ leaving school at and returning to 
(destination) (date) (time) 
school at about 
(time) A 
Signed: 


The teacher and the parents should be aware that such a permission 
slip in no way modifies the teacher’s responsibility on the trip. Rather, 
it is assurance to the teacher that each parent knows that his child is 
not following a regular school day and when and where he will be away 
from the school building. Verification th 
letter should be required by the teacher. 
Beyond merely knowing minimum information abou 
parents can often 
the teacher to 
cl 


at parents have received the 


t the field trip, 
participate in the trip itself. No longer is it wise for 
arrange with parents to provide transportation for the 
ass in private cars. The school bus or other bonded carriers should be 
used because of liability claims in case of an accident. Still parents have 
an important function when they are taken into 
project. Often the teacher will find 
enough parents to go with the class to 
children each throughout the trip. Suc 
teacher to be wherever she is most need 
may be too excited or where one may 
the mother in charge may provide. 
Parents w 


partnership on the 
it especially helpful to invite 
take charge of groups of four 
h an arrangement enables the 
ed in the group—where a child 
need a little firmer control than 


ho participate in such a trip need to be briefed as to 
their roles with the group. The teacher may do this individually at the 
time she issues the invitation for the specific trip, 
together some afternoon after school. On the mor 
ticipating parents should arrive in time to meet 
quainted with their charges, 
final review of procedures fo 


or she may get them 
ning of the trip, par- 
the class, to get ac- 
and to participate with the children in the 
r the trip. Having the parents present when 
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the children go over their standards for behavior on the trip makes it 
clear to children that the parents to whom they are responsible during 
the trip know what is expected of them as well as they do. 

Parents who participate in this way are likely to be just as enthusi- 
astic about what they learn on the trip as their children. Such an ex- 
perience is probably one of the best ways of helping parents under- 
stand what the school is trying to do. Therefore, even though the 
teacher feels perfectly capable of handling the class without the help of 
parents and perhaps feels that some parents may find it difficult to carry 
out the role here described for them, she should be fully cognizant of 
the values inherent in such participation. 

PROCEDURES ON THE Trip * Beyond ordinary procedures of safety 
and common sense, a few specific suggestions for successful field trips 
are in order: 

In general, the teacher leads the class, for here she has maximum 
control. A designated person should be at the rear of the group. 

Each child should have a specific partner with whom he partici- 
pates throughout the trip. Partners need not be required to hold hands 
all the time, even though some children will find security in this act. 
Partners may be required to raise each other’s hand as a quick check 
that all members of the group are accounted for before moving on to 
the next point. 

When maximum control and orderliness are necessary, as when 
Moving on a busy sidewalk to an appointed destination, the group 
should walk with partners in a line. Dawdling and diverting behavior 
cannot be tolerated under such circumstances, for the group must stay 
together and move promptly. On the other hand, when on an explora- 
tory walk in the park or even when walking on a residential caine, 
children may be expected to move as a loose group observing appropri- 


ate limitations. , i rolled by traffi 
When moving a group across an intersection controlled by traffic 


i it is i i at the beginning of the 
lights, it is important to start crossing the street att g r s a 
Breen light so that the class will have maximum opportuni ty to co 
plete the crossing'at one time. Therefore, when the group arrives at the 


intersection after the green light has been showing for a few seconds, 


the teacher should hold the group until the beginning of the next green 


light. Even when crossing at intersections on casually used residential 
streets, the class should be expected to cross as a compact group with no 


breaks and no stragglers. 
The regulation of keep. 
must be strictly observed. C 


this rule in advance of the trip wi j i i 
wise, children should be expected to stay seated while the bus is moving 


ing heads and arms inside the bus windows 
hildren who have discussed the reasons for 
ll need little or no reminding. Like- 
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and until the signal to leave is given. Often it is necessary for the 
teacher to announce the arrival of the group and check last minute 
details with the guide before the children leave the bus. 

The teacher needs to be aware of the level of excitement of the 
group and needs to reinforce children’s powers of self-control with her 
procedures. At the beginning of the trip she should be sure that all 
members of the class are ready to move calmly, speak in conversational 
tones, and respond to directions. There should be no dash for the bus 
and no scramble for seats when loading. Singing on the bus on the way 
to the class destination tends to build excitement, while singing on the 
return trip tends to relax the group. Silliness, boisterousness, and trick- 
ery are guarantees of difficulty on a field trip. Quiet reminders from the 
teacher when extraneous behavior starts can avoid much of such diffi- 
culty. 

Opportunity for toileting and perhaps a quick drink is especially 
important for primary children before they start on a trip and before 
the return trip if the excursion has been a long one. 

The teacher will do well to provide herself with equipment to 
care for the child who may become carsick enroute. An extra paper 
bag, extra tissues, and a moist washcloth wrapped in plastic may prove 
very useful. Keeping the level of excitement to a minimum throughout 
the trip tends to reduce this difficulty, although occasionally a child 
may be susceptible to becoming upset from the motion of a vehicle. 
This is hardly a topic to discuss with children in advance because of 
the possibility of planting the suggestion. 

The teacher should have the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of the children on the trip and should verify after children 
are loaded on the bus and before departure that each child on her list 
is in fact participating in the trip. After children load for the return 
trip or for another destination, and before the bus starts, the teacher 
should check to see that all children are accounted for. In case of delay 
in returning, word should be sent to the school as soon as possible so 
that parents can be informed. 

Careful attention to details of safety, comfort, and control of chil- 
dren on a trip as well as to the content of the trip can make the dif- 
ference between parents’ enthusiastic support of field trips and virtual 
rejection of them. 

Fottow-up OF THE FIELD Trip + The field trip which has no follow- 
up is at least partially wasted. The first activity after returning may 
need to be active play if children have been necessarily restricted dur- 
ing travel or at their destination. Or if children have had a long walk, 
a rest time listening to music may be most appropriate. Organizing 
and expressive activities are best not hurried, for children need time 
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to sort out their own experiences first. When the trip is short and/or 
simple, such activities may be started soon after the group returns to 
the classroom. 


The Work Period 


The block of time designated for social studies and science, usually 
about an hour in length, should be regarded as a work period in which 
a variety of intake and expressive activities take place. In some social 
studies periods, all the children will be doing the same thing at the 
same time, such as listening to pertinent stories read by the teacher or 
viewing a film. During other periods children will be doing many active 
projects on an individual or small group basis, such as constructing 
needed train facilities for their model community or dramatizing the 
transportation sequence of taking logs to the sawmill, lumber from 
the mill to the lumberyard, and lumber from the retailer to the customer. 
Some periods are necessarily noisy, as when construction work and 
dramatic activities are going on, and some periods are necessarily quiet 
so that library research, writing, and committee planning can be carried 
on effectively. The teacher needs to plan the work periods in such a 
way as to keep mutually compatible activities occurring on the same 
day. Children can be helped to understand the need for quiet time 
and the necessary limitations on certain noisy activities on some days. 
Construction and dramatic activities should not become associated in 
children’s minds as the only activities related to social studies any more 
than reading, writing, and drawing activities should thus narrowly 
define this curriculum area. 

Most work periods will have something of a common pattern— 
planning time, activity time, and sharing time. Almost without fail, the 
work period needs to start with planning in which teacher and children 
clarify with one another what they will do during the activity time. 
Various activities require different kinds of planning. When a number 
of different activities are planned for the same period, it is important 
that each child know exactly what he is responsible for doing, what and 
where the materials are with which he is to work, how he may proceed, 
and what he may do if he finishes before time to come for sharing. Both 
planning and sharing times help to put the activities of the day in 
their proper perspective in the ongoing interests and learning activities 
of the class. Planning time should show the relationship between what 
children have planned, learned, or inquired about in the past and 
what they are undertaking for the day. Sharing time is a time for re- 


porting progress and discoveries, for summarizing and generalizing 
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experiences, and for evaluating the activities of the day in terms of 
planning for the future. a 

Research activities, committee work, construction activities, and 
dramatic representation will be discussed in relation to these sections 
of the work period. 

RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION ° Emphasis in the social studies pro- 
gram must be put on helping children gain the satisfaction of acquiring 
and using knowledge that helps them push their frontiers of under- 
standing of our social world and helps them live more effectively in 
it. Children need to be alert to the variety of sources of information 
and the techniques for getting it. The uses of direct observation, ex- 
perimentation, interviewing, field trips, films, 
information are discussed in various parts of this book. The important 
point here is that children should go forth with the spirit of search— 
sometimes to search for generally related materials, often for specific 
information. Both the planning and the sharing periods are times in 
which this personal involvement in the quest for knowledge can be 
fostered. The excitement of learning is more likely to occur when chil- 
dren’s purposes are thus aroused through working in a broad area of 


interest rather than by merely being directed through a textbook, in- 
teresting though it may be. 


After children have set out on their explorations, whether these 
enterprises be to obser 


ve operations, consult with parents, find related 
materials, or locate information in books, they need to be sure of an 
Opportunity for sharing their discoveries with others who are interested 
in the same things. A Monday morning's planning time may be so 
full of shared discoveries that children have gleaned over the weekend 


that some contributions must be postponed until later in the day lest 
children become too tired of sitting. 


Actual library research ma 


and books for getting 


possible for younger children. 


tional chart may be such as the following: 
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The “Reefer” 
See this big truck. 
It is cold inside. 
It is a refrigerator truck. 
Men call it a “reefer.” 


Children reading on a higher level may have a more difficult version 
of the same content prepared for them in duplicated form. Such a 
version might be as follows: 


The “Reefer” 


Trucks carry many things. 

Some things must be kept cold. 

Fruits, vegetables, and meats will spoil if they are not cold. 
Some trucks are refrigerator trucks. 

Men call them “reefers.” 

They keep food cold while it is going to the store. 

Look for a truck that carries meat. 


It may be a “reefer.” 
Meat in a refrigerator truck will stay fresh and good. 


When the teacher produces such materials for children, she can make 
information available to them when they need it without merely telling 
them. By writing two versions of the same basic content, she can pro- 
vide for differences in ability within her class. 

Commitree Work * The amount of committee work which is 
Possible for primary children to do is limited by their stage of social 
development and by their experiences. Usually social studies com- 
Mittees, especially in the early primary stage, are loose groupings of 
children who are more likely to work in parallel fashion than in a 
true cooperative manner. Nevertheless, some children in small com- 
patible groups are able to follow through a sequence of activities in- 
cluding inquiry, agreement on purposes, planning, production, and 
Presentation of relatively simple projects even by age seven. 

Teachers of primary children will want to foster such develop- 
Ment, recognizing the limitations inherent in the age group. Usually 
the teacher will want to start committee work with one small group 
interested in a particular limited project. She should plan quiet inde- 
Pendent activities for the rest of the class while she plans with this 
group. When this group is underway with reasonable understandings 
of their project and something of a division of labor agreed upon, the 
teacher may then move on to another such committee to get it started. 
At this stage children are unlikely to be able to carry on the discussion 
of a problem or arrive at cooperative plans without considerable 
teacher help. Therefore, the teacher must be sure that she does not 
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get too many committees started at the same time. Children in a 
“committee” foundering for lack of guidance are acquiring harmful 
learnings about this highly desirable lifetime skill of cooperative 
action in a small group. 

Construction Acrivitirs + Children’s construction activities in 
relation to social studies should be contributions to group projects. 
That is, if the group has planned to build community facilities on the 
classroom floor in connection with their study of “How Our Com- 
munity Gets the Things We Need,” the construction activities of all 
children who make things during this time should be directed toward 
the group enterprise. While a primary child will, of course, be posses- 
sive of the things he makes, he must nevertheless be helped to under- 
stand that his construction work at school is his contribution to the 
group project and that it will be his to take home after it has served 
its function. 

When a child thus undertakes to make something as part of a 
group plan, he must expect to consult with the 


group on his progress, 
and he can likewise expect hel 


p from the group as problems arise. This 
is part of the function of the planning and sharing time. The group 
views his work appraisingly to see that it meets specifications, to make 


Suggestions, and to give commendation. A child may come with a con- 


struction problem such as, “My truck needs a steering wheel, and J 
don’t know how to put it in.’ 


' The teacher may then involve the class 
as a whole in a brief problem-solving discussion on this point in an 
effort to help the child think through his problem to the point of 
solution. 

Children must be taught the correct use of tools, including how to 
carry them safely. Hammers, saws, and drills can be very dangerous if 
handled irresponsibly or in ignorance, but if used with knowledge and 
Tespect can be important tools for primary children’s learning. Few 
schools will have tools enough for all children to do construction work 
at the same time. Therefore, children will need to be scheduled for 
this Opportunity on different days. Children should not be crowded 
at these facilities, for crowding leads to accidents. Children who have 
construction projects under Way must have opportunity to work at 


them frequently enough to maintain sufficient interest to finish them. 


The teacher’s analysis of the local situation will be necessary to solve 
this problem. 


During the time that chil 
should k 
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who is angry is fit, for the time being, to work with tools. Unless chil- 
dren can learn to discuss their differences, rather than attempt to settle 
them by force, they may not work with others at the workbench. 
Dramatic REPRESENTATION * The value to children of dramatizing 
informally the social processes about which they are learning has been 
discussed earlier in the chapter. Emphasis is upon playing the roles of 
real workers in their everyday jobs. No planned dialogue or plot is 
necessary. Children will themselves invent situations for interaction. 
The accuracy with which they take the worker role cues the teacher 
to the depth and extent of their learning. Here in fact is natural 
testing of learning. Where gaps and incongruities appear in children’s 


play, the teacher should make note to plan learning experiences that 
s. The teacher will be wise to 


will eliminate the apparent deficiencie’ 
ation that can contribute 


jot down the factors in children’s dramatiz 
to the learning of the entire group at sharing time. 

While detailed structuring of the dramatic activities is not only 
unnecessary but undesirable, still children need some help in getting 
organized for the limited time that is available for this activity. First 
of all, the teacher must estimate the number of children who can be 
profitably involved in playing in the project area with the properties 
that are available for dramatization. Children of this age are still able 
ations to supply some of the missing objects, and 
often quite unlikely looking items are appropriated and used by them 
as symbols of the items needed. Yet since the object of such drama- 
tization is neither to stimulate children’s fantasy nor to relieve them of 
unexpressed and damaging feelings, but rather to clarify factual re- 
lationships and to reinforce intellectual learnings, it is important that 
Properties with some accuracy be available for their use. The number 
of items available for use, the number of different jobs that can be 
Portrayed with such items, and the number of stations or amount of 
Space must all be taken into consideration in determining the size of 
the group to play at one time. 

All children should have experiences in these dramatic activities 
and should have turns available by rotation, yet there are some chil- 
dren who will seem to crave every available opportunity for such 
Participation. The overeager child should not be permitted to crowd 
Out the child who does not volunteer. While most children will look 
forward to playing these roles, a reluctant child may at times be per- 
Mitted to decline the opportunity for participating. But the teacher 
will at other times try to see that he has opporunity to experiment in 
the area with one or two congenial children who will not be threat- 


€ning to him. 
After parts are assigned, plann 


to permit their imagin 


ing further involves a discussion 
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San Bernardino County, Calif., Public Schools 
Dramatization of social studies learnings can take place outdoors. 


of some of the possible activities of people in the different roles, and 
ways in which they might interact with one another. Such a discussion 
is for the purpose of stimulating ideas rather than of specifying the 
exact nature of the actions to be performed. Having to follow exact 
directions would defeat the purpose of this type of organizing and 
expressive activity. As children go to their play stations and get their 
properties, they should do so in a businesslike way. The rise of excite- 
ment and tension at this point has spoiled many a potentially good 
period of such activity. Competition for choice properties is likely to 
be a tension producing factor if play materials are Scarce. 

The dramatization period will likely need to be quite short the 
first few times it is attempted. For some children it will be a new school 
activity, and they will not know any way to handle it other than in 
the rough-and-tumble, cops-and-robbers manner of play of the back 


alley. The teacher, too, may need to be learning with the group— 
what to expect of them, w 


hat activities are possible to role play sig- 
nificantly, and what mini i space, and 
preparation are important 
of the dramatic activities 


for each group. When profitable activit 


- The teacher will need to follow 
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should call the children back to the circle and not let the play con- 
tinue to the point of disintegration. She will discuss with the children 
what they did in their play, what they needed that they did not have, 
and what they still need to know to be sure that they are playing the 
job accurately. At times, the planning and evaluation time with the 
dramatization group will be separate from the general sessions with 
the group, but this will be only until procedures for dramatic repre- 
sentation of learnings are well established. Careful planning and evalu- 
ation of such experiences can make these activities some of the most 
potent learning experiences of the entire social studies program. 
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Chapter 5 


EXPANDING ORAL-LANGUAGE 
SKILLS 


Ideas Are To Share 


A) SPEAKING SPONTANEOUSLY 
AND TO THE POINT 


o school with language skill that 


The average six-year-old comes t 
e considers the limited time he 


merits considerable respect when on 
has had to acquire it. He has mastered most, if not all, of the speech 


Sounds of his language. He has achieved fairly good usage of the 
grammatical inflections, the word order, and the conversational sen- 
tence structure of the language he hears in his immediate environment. 
He has developed a vocabulary of several thousand words. He is able 
to carry on a conversation with some poise, to describe experiences 
with considerable success, and to report situations with growing ac- 
curacy. He can tell his own or a familiar story, and he can report a 
Sequence of events with increasing chronological accuracy. These, of 
course, are not finished skills. 
As the child’s experiences become increasingly complex and as 
more responsibility is expected of him, his language should reflect 
this complexity and responsibility. His vocabulary must grow to en- 
able him to speak with precision. His sentence structure must mature 
to enable him to express more intricate relationships. Growth in these 
abilities is a developmental task on which he will be working through- 
Oout most of his life. School experiences need to be planned to con- 
tribute to his consistent growth in these skills. 
p Oral-language skills and the concomitant skills of listening have 
Importance in daily life situations that far exceeds the importance of 
Written-language skills and the concomitant skills of reading. This is 
true at all ages, but it is particularly true of primary age children, who 
are just beginning to work with written symbols. Oral language must, 
therefore, have a dominant place in the early years of school. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Although the average language achievement of entering primary 
children shows a number of skills well advanced, children in any one 
class vary greatly in language ability. Likewise, classes from one school 
to another show marked differences in children’s language develop- 
ment. The school program must be adapted to these variations. 


A Beginning Primary Class Enters 


Mrs. G. was ready to greet her children as they arrived on the first 
day of school. Some she knew from kindergarten last year, some she 


thought she had seen before, and some she was sure were new to the 
school. 


Mildred was early. She entered the room slowly and shyly, smiled in 
answer to Mrs. G.'s greeting, told her name when asked, answered ques- 
tions about her family in a soft voice, and finally gasped a sigh of relief 
when she could deposit herself at a desk and merely watch. 


Rudolph entered talking in a tone that was more oratorical than 
conversational. He continued talking about his summer, about his dog, 


about his family, about his . . . until Mrs. G. had to extricate herself 
from his attention to greet the next child. 


Billy, new to the school, was led in by self-possessed Ann, He was 
barely of legal age for school, tiny 


and immature, seemingly no more 
than 


a four-year-old. Ann, almost a year older than her charge, was large 
for her age and well poised. Billy had no need to talk for himself, for Ann 
efficiently gave his full name, address, and birth date, as well as the name 
of the place where he had lived before and the fact that he had not at- 
tended kindergarten because they did not have one at the place where he 
lived. When Mrs, G. got Billy to answer one question for himself, she 
was not surprised to find that his speech was infantile. 


Alice and Mary entered laughing and talking to each other. They 
answered Mrs. G.’s greeting casually but were too absorbed in the pleasure 
of each other's companionship to stop to chat with their new teacher. 

Kevin greeted Mrs. G. matter-of-factly and walked on. Later, while 
telling the class about himself and his family, he embarked on a detailed 
“lecture” about his dad’s work in the nearby research laboratory. Almost 
from Kevin's birth his father had talked with him as though he were a 
third adult in the family. 

Hans entered calmly, a keenl 
observed the teacher and her g 
new surroundings, 
greeting had been 
was 


y observant expression on his face. He 
recting appraisingly, just as he did his 
but gave no indication that he knew the teacher's 
for him. At the time Hans entered kindergarten, he 
accustomed to speak in either of two foreign languages, and English 
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became his third. Mrs. G. was soon to discover that the directness of his 
observation was evidence of his exceptionally keen intellect. While not 
inclined to converse much in English, he soon demonstrated that he was 
ready to learn to read it with fluency, enjoyment, and remarkably high 
comprehension. 

Joe, a newcomer to the school, spoke a strong, regional dialect 
abounding in colloquial expressions. He answered the teacher’s questions 
in tense, boisterous tones. Lacking kindergarten experience, his manner 
of approaching the classroom seemed to indicate that he had little idea 
of what was supposed to happen in school. His almost instantaneous 
muscle-flexing as he approached the other children indicated that he had 
little use for words as long as his muscles would get what he wanted. 


Mrs. G.'s several years of teaching had made her sure that she 
could expect great variety in language ability in whatever class she 
taught, and great variety in all other personal characteristics as well. 
Here in just one third of her class, striking differences in oral-language 
ability were demonstrated during this short time of arrival on the first 
day of school. Had Mrs. G. reviewed the average characteristic of six- 
year-old language development during the first month of school, she 
surely would have said, “Yes, my group would come out just about 
right on the average, but there is scarcely a child in my group who 
would fit the average, and I suppose there never has been.” 


Similarities in Language Development by Community 


While recognizing marked differences in the language abilities of 
individual children within each class, many teachers will find striking 
similarities in the language development of children in a specific group 
—similarities that make the class above or below the so-called average. 
Usually when a class is conspicuously retarded or advanced in language 
development, this is characteristic of the entire school and reflects the 
cultural and economic conditions of the community. 

In the core areas of large cities different schools may serve con- 
centrations of foreign-language-speaking groups, families who have not 
been able to break the bonds of poverty in two or more generations, 
migrants from rural areas of a different part of the country, and/or 
ethnic groups feeling the pressures of overpopulation in their restricted 
areas. In any area of this kind, the language development of the entire 
School is almost sure to be seriously retarded. In privileged areas of 
the same city or in upper-middle—class suburban areas, the opposite 
May be true. Children may demonstrate outstandingly more advanced 
language development as a result of their unusually rich experiences 
and high native capacity. Specific rural communities may serve a com- 
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parable range of privileged or underprivileged children who demon- 
strate group language characteristics. Diversified and mobile neighbor- 
hoods are likely to have the most spectacular range of differences. 


The School Language Environment for Primary Children 


Since the young child learns his language only from the language 
that he hears, it is important that the primary teacher be aware of her 
role as a model in this respect. Some children will have heard excellent 
speech and language at home from babyhood on. Many children will 
have heard near-unintelligible speech patterns, ungrammatical usage, 
shallow ideas, and limited vocabulary all their lives, because this is the 
best their parents know. It is important that the teacher have clear, 
accurate pronunciation, a wide vocabulary, good language patterns, and 
correct grammatical forms so that children will have opportunity for 
good ear-training. Primary children are generally such good imitators of 
speech sounds and language patterns that the influence of the teacher 
can be great. Even the child who comes to school with speech and lan- 
guage habits well developed for his age could easily acquire a speech 


defect or bad grammar from a teacher who has faulty speech or poor 
language habits, or from a teacher w 


While the quality of the teacher's 5 
the primary teacher h 
children talk. 


Primary children are in a sta 


ho is careless in the way she speaks. 
peech is important at all grade levels, 
as far more than incidental impact on the way 


ge of rapidly expanding ideas and 
therefore of rapidly expanding vocabularies and increasingly complex 


sentence structure. The teacher's way of talking to her class should 
reflect an awareness of this. She should call things by their correct 
names, making sure that children know to what she refers, She may say 
things in an adult way, and as she speaks translate into the language 
and ideas that six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds use easily. She will be 
careful not to talk down to them and equally careful to make sure that 
they understand. She will consciously speak to them in academically 
stimulating terms which acknowledge that they are intelligent persons 
who are eager to learn. She should never use sentimental terms which 
suggest that they are cute, Sweet, pamperable darlings, incapable of 
assimilating a diet that includes some intellectual meat. The teacher's 
respect for the primary child’s limited range of experiences with ma- 


terials and social situations is the moderating factor between excessively 
abstract language and excessively diluted ideas. 

The schedule of the primary class needs to include ample oppor- 
peak freely among themselves and with the 


teacher. They need to share ideas and exchange information. They need 
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stimulation and opportunity for practicing these skills throughout the 
day. A child's speaking what he thinks clarifies his own thinking for 
him. Unfortunately, major emphasis in some classrooms is put on the 
idea that school is a time for children to sit still and be quiet. Talking 
becomes against the rules except by virtue of raising one’s hand. This 
practice fails to recognize that children need to develop efficient oral 
communication more than they need to develop written communication. 
Paramount to a good language environment is an abundance of di- 
rect experiences that stimulate thinking and speaking. Children must 
have something important to them to use as material for conversation. 
These experiences must have both intellectual challenge and emotional 
appeal. Experiences related to social studies, science, and literature are 
carriers of such stimulation. Something to talk about is important! 
Oral-language experiences will generally be of four types: 


1) Free spontaneous speaking 

2) Speaking directed to a point 

3) Reading and speaking someone else’s ideas 
4) Speaking for practice. 


FREE SPONTANEOUS SPEAKING 

The primary child needs many opportunities to say what he thinks 
when he thinks it and in the way he thinks it. His comments when he 
is free to respond in this way reveal what meaning his experiences have 
for him and how he is relating his new ideas in the process of his think- 
ing. Drastic limitation of his natural spontaneity retards his language 
development. The restrictions of group living and the tasks to be ac- 
complished in the primary classroom necessarily limit the amount of 
Spontaneous speech that is possible for any one child, but the creative 
teacher will find ways to foster it throughout the day. 


Casual Face-to-face Conversations 

face conversations occur at arrival 
d on the playground. Opportuni- 
dant at news times, sharing times, 


A Opportunities for casual, face-to- 
time, during free-activity periods, an 
tles for group conversations are abun 
and story or reading times. 


ArrivaL Time ° Childre 
ming full of things to talk about. The social stimul 
after seventeen Or eighteen hours 
There is news to share with other 


n arrive at school in the morning brim- 
ation of getting to- 


8ether with friends of separation 


makes for fluency in sharing ideas. 
children: 
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First Cuitp: I’m going to have my birthday on Saturday. I'm going to 
be six. 


Seconp CuiLp: Are you going to have a party? a 

First Cuitp: No, but we're going to have a picnic—a picnic just for our 
family. We're going to have hot dogs and potato chips and lemonade and ice 
cream. 

Seconp Cuitp: Aren't you going to have a cake? 

First Cup: Sure, my birthday cake. 


There is special news to share with the teacher. Rudy burst out with 
this greeting as he entered the room: 


Rupy: I got to go home real fast after school. We're going to get my 
grandma just as soon as us kids get out of school. 


TraceR: Is she coming on the bus? p 
Rupy: No, we're going to get her in the car. She's at my Uncle Jim’s 


house. That's way far away, and we won't get back till midnight. I can hardly 
wait. 


A flexible arrival time of ten or fifteen minutes when these ex- 
changes can occur casually gives a friendly atmosphere for starting the 
day. The teacher who keeps herself available to greet children at this 
time gains significant information about their experiences. She also 
builds relationships of mutual trust that help her make class activities 
more personal for them. Special news of family guests, family illness, 
the new baby, neighborhood concerns, or children’s personal adventures 
may be important for the teacher to be aware of in reacting to the indi- 


vidual child later. Consider the urgency of the following message and 
the insights that it gave the teacher for understanding the school be- 
havior of two of her pupils: 


Two sober little girls came quietly to the teachers desk as soon as they 
left the school bus. They were near neighbors but of quite different dispost 
tions. Maria was a friendly, 


usually happy child; Dolores, an aggressive child, 
characteristically determine. 


d to have her own way even if she had to use 
force. This morning she had one arm around Maria: 


Maria: Mrs. H., did you know our bab 

TEACHER: Yes, Mr. S. told me. I am very 

Dotores (speaking softly): 
fast with me, too. 


y was killed last night? 
sorry. 
Maria slept with me last night. She ate break- 


Dolores took Maria by the hand and | 
day the teacher noticed that Dolores 
voluntarily giving up her own turns. 


ed her to the playground. All that 
gave preference to Maria in games, even 


Children who must enter the classroom 
to assigned work have little o 
the teacher or for experiences 


in.silent lines and go directly 
Pportunity for this kind of intimacy with 
such as the following: 
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ALAN (coming shyly to the teacher's desk): I have a secret. 

Miss S.: Is it a good secret? 

ALAN: Oh yes, it’s a good secret. My mother told it to me. 

Miss S.: Then I know it’s a good secret. 

The next morning Alan was the first child to enter the classroom. Happily 
he said, “My mother said I could tell the secret to you. We are going to have 
a new baby—maybe a sister.” 


Some of the most important news items come in the intimacy of the 
morning’s face-to-face greetings. Information that the teacher needs can 
easily be lost in group conversations where shy comments and deep con- 
cerns are difficult to share. The teacher must be alert to listen to as 
many children as possible during this time and not become entangled 
in the conversations of the most vocal. 

Activiry Tres * Art and construction periods, recess time, and 
lunch periods provide occasions for spontaneous conversations. Most 
six-year-olds have reached the stage where they can carry on limited 
conversations while doing something with their hands. Children’s talk- 
ing during art and construction periods may be nothing more than 
exchanges of soliloquies about their respective productions. Yet such 
talking helps them to do their planning and to clarify their ideas. Social 
situations in which children feel safe to say whatever they are thinking 
are conducive to helping them express themselves creatively in painting, 
clay, collage, or other media. For example: 

Jor (talking to Jim): I'm going to make a milkman bringing milk to my 
house. 

Jim: I'm going to make a gas truck. 

Jor: Look at my big milk truck. 

Jim: Where's the milkman? 

Jor: He's on the other side of t 

Advanced primary children continue to clarify their thinking 
orally when spontaneous speaking is permitted during activity periods. 
The boys in the following episode show increasing capacity for critical 


thinking: 


My dad drives a big one. 


he truck. You can't see him. 


Paur: I’ve sketched in my locomotive and refrigerator cars, and now I 


can’t figure out how to put in the switchman. 
Cnarues: Aw, be modern and have it electrically controlled. 
PAuL: I can't, This is a big packing company, but they have only one 
Siding. 
: CHARLES: I'll bet 
Inside, 
PauL: Yes, but what if the 
Cuartes: They'd have a watchman. 


even one switch could be electrically operated from 


switch engine came at night? 
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The teacher who keeps her ears tuned to conversations such as 
these will be aware that they are contributing to the activity at hand. 
Distinguishing between normal exuberance, which promotes Poa 
and rowdy disturbance, which interferes, is important here. Genera Y 
normal, soft, conversational tones are most appropriate at such times un- 
less a discovery needs to be shared. Children can be sensitized to the 
appropriateness of voice quality for different times. They can also learn 
to understand which activity needs priority at any given time—as eat- 
ing or painting over conversation. , 

GROUP CONVERSATIONS * Group conversations help children speak 
and listen in a larger group. Such a period is still a time for sharing 
individual experiences. A socially outgoing child may want to tell the 
entire class news which may be quite intimate. A more retiring child 
may need encouragement to share his experiences in a group situation. 
The alert teacher who listens to children’s conversations at arrival time 


will discover some news items which are important to be shared with 
the entire group. She may say: 


TEACHER: Sam, you had some important news this morning. Would you 
like to tell the whole class? g 

Sam: My dog had puppies last night. And I watched some of them getting 
borned. My dog had to work hard to born all those puppies. My grandpa 
didn’t want me to bother her, but I went back and watched anyway. 


Robert: How many puppies did you get? 
Sam: Ten. 


Dan: One time m 

Sam: Mom say. 
boys need dogs, to 
eat by themselves. 


y dog had puppies, but we couldn’t keep them. 
s we can't keep all of ours either, cause maybe some other 
o. But nobody can have one until they get big enough to 


Another child might be invited to tell 


about the work being done on 
her home, as in the following incident: 


TEACHER: Susan, I think the whole cl 
happening at your house. Will y 

Susan: Some men came to our house yesterday, and they had a big en- 
gine and a long hose and they blew sand at our house, 

Bitty: How come they did that? 

Susan: To take the paint off. 

Bonny: How can sand take paint off? 

TEACHER: Do you know, Susan? 


Susan: Cause the sand is real sharp, and it cuts the paint right off when 
they blow it fast. Our paint was real old. Lots of little pieces were coming 
off. 


ass would be interested in what's 
ou tell everybody, please? 


By the invitations that she gives for different kinds of contribu- 


tions, the teacher can help children begin to sense the types of news that 
will interest the group as a whole. 
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LISTENING AND Responpinc * Children need to be made aware 
that listening and responding are important aspects of the group shar- 
ing time. No conversation exists unless people respond to one another's 
comments with questions, accounts of parallel experiences, or other re- 
ake group conversation a time of good listen- 
as a time of good talking. When her 
children get the habit of listening to one another, she will encounter 
few problems of encouraging them to respond. Some groups will need 
the teacher's help to get this pattern started. The teacher may say: 


actions. The teacher can m: 
ing and good thinking as well 


a chance to see the colts at the riding stable. 


Some of us have not had 
t them?—what the big colts 


Do you want to ask Jerry to tell more abou 
ate? 

Do you want to know w 
as a calf does when it is born, or close: 
> the teacher’s questions verbatim at such 
own. If no one is ready, the 


hether the little, new colt had its eyes open, 
d, as a puppy or kitten has? 


Some children may pick uł 


suggestions, Others will make up their 
teacher may add a question or two of her own, such as the following: 


“Id like to know whether or not you saw the father horse while you 
were there. Did you see a stallion—a father horse?” 

By stimulating children to ask questions, the teacher can help them 
to express an interest in what has been said and to prove that they have 
listened carefully enough to do some thinking about it. She may also 
encourage them to make appreciative comments: “We enjoyed the way 


Elmer told about his trip. Would you like to tell him which part of his 


Story you liked best?” If the child’s response is fragmentary, she may 
‘I liked the part about 


Say, “I think you can say the whole sentence, 

going to sleep on the train.’” Some groups will be fluent in this respect, 
and others will be barely able to formulate the simplest of sentences. 

_ _ The teacher’s own listening attitudes and responses to children’s 
individual contributions provide a model for children’s listening and 
responding. She must keep in mind that her major responsibility is to 


help children learn to exchange ideas effectively in a group. An ex- 
tensive dialogue between one child and the teacher reduces the involve- 
liscussion and in the sharing 


Ment of the group in the subject under c t 
process in general. Although the group dynamics of a primary class 
during conversation time may be simple, the teacher’s role should usu- 
ally be that of facilitator, clarifier, and extender of ideas. She must not 


Monopolize the talking time, even though she can think of much to 
say. The children should have the first opportunity to respond, if they 
are ready to do so. 

THE TEACHER’S GUIDANCE RoE IN Group CONVERSATION ° In 
addition to helping children learn to listen and respond thoughtfully 
to one another, the teacher has the further guidance role of helping 
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children build values and face their own emotions through gid 
versations. When children feel a warm, friendly relationship i 
the group and with their teacher, they feel safe to discuss even on 
perplexities and untested ideas. Primary children are likely to cons = 
almost any aspect of life appropriate for commenting on in the gro l : 
The teacher can, by the guidance of her comments and questions, he P 
children begin to see how their various experiences fit into the cultural, 
moral, and spiritual patterns of life. i 

Coping: with Daali inappropriate contributions. ‘The maa 
should try to accept children’s bizarre and shocking contributions aie 
self-contained calm that will give her time to think of ways to han f 
them wisely. Some contributions should be passed over casually withou 
comment so that a dramatic reaction from her will not accent the p 
desirable. By calmly moving on to another interesting item she may be 
able to prevent the undesirable item from being emphasized: 


Alex brought an armful of m 
from. The teacher suspected 
for class use 


agazines for the group to cut pictures 
, and later verified, that these were unsuitable 
, in fact, pornographic in character. She said to Alex, a 
are a good rememberer, Alex. Thank you very much.” She then shi ni 
attention away from the magazines until these could disappear withou 
being missed. 

When children call attention to 


a breach in socially accepted prac- 
lice, the teacher may need to respond 


as in this situation: 
Billy had told dramatically 

His report included profanity, 
“Billy said a bad word.” 


“My mother and daddy don't like me to say that word,” 
“Mine neither.” 


. . | €. 
about an accident in front of his hous 
to which the other children objected: 


The teacher answered, “W 


€ do feel badly when we hear words like 
that. Let's remember to use 


good words when we talk.” 


primary teacher in tune with children’s 


a hearty laugh with her class during 
report: 


way of thinking can enjoy many 
group conversations. Susan may 


Last night when my daddy came home, my mother went out the back 


door to tell him Something, but he came in the front door. Then he 
went out the back door, and 


she looked in the living roo 
looked in the kitchen for her, 
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Paul may report: 


Last night a man we know was in a play. He was all dressed up like 
a pirate, so we could hardly tell which one he was. After the play we 
wanted to go backstage to see him. When we started to go up the steps, 
it was kind of dark and spooky. One of the pirates was coming out, and 
he was pulling on his nose. It looked as though he was pulling his nose 
right off. I got scared and said, “Let's get out of here.” So we went home 
and didn’t see him. But you know what it was? Those actors have some- 
thing like putty they put on their faces to make them look different. It 


looks just like their skin. That pirate had a lot of putty on his nose to 
just pulling off the putty, and not his 


make it look real big. So he was J 
real nose. When my mother and daddy told me what he was really doing, 


we all laughed. But I was scared ‘cause it looked real spooky. 


Primary children are at a stage when they sometimes over-react to 
a funny story. They may go beyond the limits of normal, good, vigorous 
laughter to the point where they lose control of themselves. This is 
especially likely to happen when several children in the group begin to 
elaborate on the story with extraneous actions, comments, or sounds. 
While this is common behavior for this age group, it often occurs be- 
cause the class period has become too long, too slow, or too boring. Silly 
behavior serves the purpose of stirring up things, providing exciting 
activity, and generally filling a vacuum. The teacher will need to help 
children differentiate the feelings of a good, legitimate laugh and a 
Silly, wasteful one. Likewise, she will need to ask herself how she can 


Provide the vigorous kind of leadership that will fill her children’s 
ities and ideas that this exag- 


experiences so full of interesting activ xag 
erated behavior will be unnecessary- A teacher whose leadership is 
laissez faire or poorly planned is more likely to find silly, exaggerated 
reactions in her class. : . 
Along with enjoying children’s humor at their level and helping 
them differentiate between funniness and wasteful silliness, the teacher 
should help children to be sensitive to the feelings of people and to 
“humorous” situations that might have unfortunate consequences. Even 
young children can begin to test their experiences to determine what is 
really funny, as distinguished from what may be sad, objectionable, or 


Wrong. Testing questions may be such as these: 
* Did anybody get hurt? 
* Could somebody have been hurt badly? 
* Did somebody feel badly because of the incident? 
* Were we all laughing together, or were we laughing at somebody 
who did not think it was funny? 
Children’s comments about telev 
of violence, drunkenness, OF crime. The te 


ision shows often include accounts 
acher’s comments or questions 
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can help children begin to evaluate what they have seen. The teacher 
may say: “How did you think that man’s little boy felt when somebody 
told him that his daddy was hurt? Do you think what happened was 
really funny and something for us to laugh at?” 

At another time the teacher may respond in this way: 


When people get drunk, they can’t think very well. They can’t make 
themselves do the things that are good because they can’t think what is 
good. A drunken man isn’t pretending to be funny—he isn’t purposely 
acting funny as a clown does. Maybe when we remember that a drunken 
person may not know what he is doing, we won't think what he does is 
funny. I think it's sad when a person gets drunk and can’t think, don't 
you? 


Sensitizing children to the problems of others. The teacher has 
many opportunities during group conversations to help children be- 
come sensitive to the problems of others. She can help them “get inside” 
the experiences of other children and gradually develop in the class a 
genuine “caring” community. A child may report: “I saw Marvin out- 
side yesterday. He said maybe he is coming back to school on Thurs- 
day. He has to go to the doctor tomorrow to see if he can.” 

The teacher will want the children to understand, as far as possi- 
ble, the feelings and problems of the returning child. She may say: 
“Marvin has been sick for a long time. I wonder how he will feel when 
he comes back to school. Do you think it will be easy for him to remem- 
ber just how we do things? How can we help him?” 

Helping children choose appropriate things to show and to tell 
about. The traditional “show and tell” period has value for the slow- 
developing or shy child by encouraging him to start talking about the 
object that he has brought to show. In many primary classrooms, how- 
ever, this kind of oral-language activity tends to encourage children to 
place greater value on having commercially valuable items to show than 
on speaking in an interesting, accurate, imaginative, or creative fashion. 
The teacher can help children learn to choose appropriate things to 
bring. They can learn to ask themselves, “Is this something we are 
sae about in school now? Will it help the other boys and girls 
earn?” 


Similarly, the teacher should evaluate what is happening to each 
child in this type of sharing: 
__ * Did he get status by showing an extravagant toy that other fam- 
ilies cannot or should not afford? Or did he get recognition from some- 
thing he did creatively with materials he had at hand? 
act Did he take up class time with commercial trivia? Or did he con- 
tribute to other children’s Opportunity to learn through his own alert- 


ness of observation, especially of things related to current science and 
social studies interests? 
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* Did he, through this experience, grow in ability to speak effec- 
tively to the group? 

Coping with strong feelings and traumatic experiences. Group con- 
versation is one of the best ways a teacher can help a class cope with 
strong feelings and damaging emotional experiences. Occasionally a 
class is faced with stark tragedy that leaves them shocked, hurt, or be- 
wildered. Perhaps they have witnessed a child knocked down in front 
of school, or have been involved in a schoolbus accident, or have 
learned that a classmate has died. Under such circumstances, children 
need considerable time for talking out their feelings. The teacher 
should do the best she can to build a quieting, reassuring atmosphere, 
but she must let the children take the lead in revealing what they need 
to talk about. They probably will need to rehearse all the cruel details 
of what happened, how it happened, and what people said about it. 
Some children may thrust the group into probing the mysteries of life 
and death and thus confront the teacher with some of the most chal- 
lenging questions children can ask: 

* What happens to people when they die? 

* Did Jimmy go to heaven? 

* Where is heaven? 


* Is there really a hell? P 
At such times the teacher's responses should be specific enough to 


help children understand that she shares not only their grief and shock 
but also their feelings of questioning and mystery. She must keep her 
responses broad enough so that her own partial answers to these ques- 
tions are not the final answers for them. She may say: 

* Many, many people wonder about that, too. 

* I suppose nobody really knows for sure. 


* Many times our mothers and daddies can help us best on ques- 


tions like that. 
_ * Ministers, priests, anc 
things, 

Some children will need a longer time than others before they get 
relief enough to go to other activities. The teacher should be alert to 
identify those who may need additional time and individual conversa- 
tion with her on the subject. As soon as children are ready, they should 

€ encouraged to engage in activities that will help them to forget the 
tragedy, 


1 rabbis help people to think about those 


Creative and Imaginative Speaking 


Children’s creative and imaginative speaking is done in storytelling, 
Poetic expression, dramatic play, and creative playmaking. . 
STORYTELLING « Children who have abundant experiences with a 
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variety of good literature will often become fluent storytellers with 
little help other than an appreciative audience. Others will need to be 
nurtured in this skill before they can enjoy its pleasures. Beginning 
primary children may still waver in distinguishing between fact and 
fantasy. The teacher can help by asking: “Can you tell whether this is 
a ‘really-true’ story, a ‘could-be-true’ story, or a ‘make-believe’ story?” 
When the decision is questionable, the category of ‘“‘hard-to-believe” 
may be added. When children tell their own stories, the teacher will 
want them to learn to be sure which kind they are telling. She will want 
them to tell their “really true” stories accurately. Also, she will want 
them to enjoy extravagant adventures into the realm of fantasy when 
they can define it as ‘‘make-believe—because it couldn't really happen.” 

Sometimes the child with an uninhibited imagination may provide 
the stimulus for the group to tell fanciful, original stories even though 
he himself may have difficulty distinguishing between fact and fantasy. 
The situation may develop as this one did: 

At sharing time Teddy was eager to tell his story: “When I got up 
this morning there were two bears in my yard—a big one and a little 
one. I got my gun and shot the little one. The big one got away. But 
T'll get him tomorrow.” The group protested sharply that the story 
could not be true, and the storyteller insisted with equal vigor that it 
was. In such a situation the teacher may provide a compromise by call- 
ing it a “hard-to-believe” story and saying: 

* It’s fun to make up stories that we know couldn't be true. Let's 
see how many of us can make up a “hard-to-believe” story. 


* Can you think of a boy or girl to be in your story? Is it you or 
somebody else? 

* Is there someone else, too? 

* Is there an animal? 

* Can you think of something for the boy or girl to do that a boy 
or girl could not really do? 

* Who is ready to tell us his story? 


POETIC Expression * The teacher who wants to stimulate chil- 


dren's creative expression will try to tune her ear to children’s com- 
ments that are interesting ways of saying things. She will make a nota- 
tion of what was said and who said it. Later, she may recall for the 
group the circumstances that stimulated the comments and help them 
enjoy the experience in retrospect. She may say: “This morning I heard 
some of you saying interesting things about the snow. I wrote down 
some of them that I thought the class would like to hear.” 


* When Jane saw the snowflakes with the magnifying glass she said, 
“They look like tiny stars.” 
° Ellen said, “Just like tiny, tiny, 


lace doilies, too little for a doll, 
even for a little pinkie doll.” 
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e Somebody said, “Not too little for fairies—just right for snow 
fairies. 
° Billy ran into the snow and sang: 
“The stars are falling. 
The stars are falling. 
All around me 


The stars are falling.” 
* Do you like that way of telling about the snow? Does it sound 


like a poem to you? It does to me, too. If we put the ideas about the 
snowflakes being lace doilies together maybe they would sound like a 
poem, too. Let's see: 

Little snow flakes, little snow flakes, 

Just like tiny lace doilies, 

Too little for a doll— 

Even a little pinkie doll. 

Not too little for fairies, 


Just right for snow fairies. 
* It makes a nice poem, doesn’t it? Did others of you have thoughts 


about the snow? I know there were some I didn’t hear. Or maybe you 


can think of some now. 

Helping children enjoy rhythm, 
and rhymes in their own speech and recordin; 
interesting ways of speaking increases their pleasure in poetic language. 
poetry that is within their experience also 


repetition, alliteration, similies, 
g for them their own 


Listening to a wealth of good 
stimulates this kind of expression. 


Dramatic Play 


ide children with many occasions for 
oral-language expression. As they take the roles of various workers each 
child identifies with the character he has become. Together they fill in 
the circumstances with imaginary equipment and materials and the play 
becomes “real.” One may hear a child “mother” speaking to a child 
“milkman”: “I'll have four quarts today. My children just love milk. 
They drink quarts and quarts of it.” “Do you have enough butter?” 
Oh, yes. We have lots and lots of butter.” 

_ The extent to which children fill in with 
illustrated in the following episode: 


Dramatic-play situations prov 


imaginary detail is 


The beginning primary children in an underprivileged community 
were happily playing house with the meager equipment provided by the 
school. Millie came to the teacher with a disturbed look. “Mrs. H., Anna 


is spoiling the dresser.” 
“How is she spoiling it?” asked Mrs. H. 
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“She’s putting the wet clothes on it. I know they're wet ‘cause she 
just washed them.” 

Mrs. H., unaware that water was being used in the housekeeping 
area, went with Millie. There was Anna busily rubbing doll clothes on a 
miniature washboard in a tiny, dry tub. As Anna wrung the clothes, she 
laid them on the orange crate that had been designated to be the dresser. 

“See!” said Millie. “They're wet. They will spoil the dresser.” 

“What should she do with the wet clothes?” asked Mrs. H. 

“Put them in a dish,” was the answer. 

“Let's see if we can find something to put the wet clothes into so 
they won't spoil the dresser,” suggested the teacher. 

“I could put them in this,” said Anna, holding up a small basket. 

“Good,” said Mrs. H. “That will make a fine clothes basket.” 


“Clothes basket,” said both girls as they began to put the freshly 
washed clothes into the basket. 


Dramatic play can range from incidental, make-believe, home- 
activities in a corner of the playground to the more planned play 
related to social studies. Both are characterized by a spontaneous qual- 
ity of speaking and child-created circumstances. 


Creative Playmaking 


Closely related to dramatic play is creative playmaking. Both 
activities reflect experiences that children have had and are reliving. 
Dramatic play is more likely to reflect a child’s direct experiences with 
the real social world. Creative playmaking is more likely to reflect 
vicarious experiences children have had through a story—a story heard, 
read, or perhaps made up. Still, on occasion, dramatic play can develop 
a plot and the plot can be relived again and again. At this point, differ- 
entiation between the two types of dramatic expression becomes absurd, 
for both are part of a single continuum of child behavior, Both kinds of 
expression stimulate children’s oral-language development. Both re- 
quire that children listen to the unlearned lines of other players and 
respond to the circumstances that the lines im 
child become, for the time being, 

Puppetry, 


ply. Both require that the 
the character whom he is playing. 
which is one aspect of creative playmaking, is particu- 


larly effective in helping children get “outside” themselves and speak 
in character, as the following incident illustrates: 


Arnie, a stutterer, beamed with anticipation as he clenched in each 
hand the strings of his teddybear puppet, Papa Bear. This was his turn 
and his eagerly sought part. Soon from behind the screen came the deep, 
clear, rhythmical voice, “My porridge is too hot”—the first sentence his 
teacher could remember hearing him speak without stuttering. Through- 
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Sheboygan, Wis., Public Schools 


Creative playmaking is important oral-language experience. 


d the part in a presentation for 


out the play and again as he playe 
left for the real Arnie, but Papa 


Kindergarten children, stuttering was 
Bear did not stutter. 

Puppetry offers a variety of forms even for primary 
* Hand puppets 

* Finger puppets 

* Stick puppets 

* One-string puppets 

* Two-string puppets 
Whatever the form of cre 


cessful if the children are expected to pl 
even two readings. This is true whether the teacher reads the story to 


them or whether they are advanced enough to read it for themselves. 
Children need sufficient time and repetition of the story to make the 
ideas, the feelings, and the sequence of events thoroughly familiar. The 
story must become a part of them before they can reproduce it creatively 
With thoughtful actions and satisfying dialogue. The first playmaking 
of the year, especially the children’s first experience with creative play- 
making, needs to be with old, familiar stories, such as: 


The Little Red Hen 


children: 


ative playmaking, it will seldom be suc- 
ay a story after only one or 


The Three Bears 
The Three Little Pigs Ask Mr. Bear 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff The Gingerbread Boy 
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Details of the story should be reviewed each time before beginning the 
play. When the experience of playmaking is totally new to the children, 
the teacher may need to raise guiding questions during the course of 
the play to help the children achieve even the most meager success in 
their dramatic expression of the story. She may ask: 

* Do you remember what the old woman wanted? You are the old 
woman now. Can you say, “I want a little boy,” as the old woman 
would say it? 

+ What should the old man say? 

* Can you show that you are making gingerbread? 

* Can the gingerbread boy jump out of the oven? What does he 
say? 

For an inexperienced group, even familiarity with the story and 
much coaching may not.stimulate dialogue beyond “I want a little boy” 
and “Catch me.” A more fluent group may embellish the story consid- 
erably as one play “mother” and “father” of the Gingerbread Boy did: 


“Wouldn't it be nice if we had a little boy? I'd like to make him a 
little suit,” said the mother. 

“And I'd like to teach him to play ball,” said the father. 

“I know what I'll do,” added the mother, “I'll make a gingerbread 
boy and pretend he’s a really-truly boy. Oh, dear me! I haven't any 
ginger. Daddy, will you please go to the store for some ginger, so I can 
make you a gingerbread boy?” 


“Oh, I forgot. It’s in my pocket,” answered the father. “I got it the 
last time you asked me to go to the store.” 


SPEAKING DIRECTED TO A POINT 


When a child can link his comments to a common topic under 
discussion, he has learned to participate in group thinking. Although 
the six-year-old tends to speak spontaneously what is on his mind when 
he thinks it, most children of this age are showing increasing ability to 
direct their speaking to a point, and most eight-year-olds can learn to 
respond to one another in somewhat extensive discussions. Their in- 
creasing ability to see relationships between ideas and to recognize 
logical sequences of thought make this skill possible. The line between 


children’s conversations and discussions is nebulous. The teacher need 
not differentiate in the classroom. 


Face-to-face Discussions 


Children’s face-to-face conversations often lead to thoughtful ex- 
changes of ideas that develop into discussions, as illustrated here: 
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One Monday morning seven-year-old Alfred greeted his teacher with, 
“Miss K., what is the Holy Spirit?” 

Another child standing by had a more ready answer than the teacher. 
He said, “Why, don’t you know? That’s the part of God that’s with you 
all the time. You can’t see Him, but He tells you what you should do and 
what you shouldn't do.” 


Face-to-face conferences with the teacher may give children indi- 
vidual guidance in speaking to a point: 


Dick, stymied by a construction problem, had become a disturbing 
roamer, The teacher approached him with, “Are you having trouble; 
Dick?” 

“I can't finish my airplane,” answered Dick. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“All I need to do is to put on the last engine, and then I can paint. 
Every time I try, it falls out before I can get it nailed on.” 

“How do we usually hold things when we nail them?” 

“With a clamp. But that doesn’t work. The engine's too small.” 

“Have you asked for help?” 

“No.” 

“Could another boy help you?” 


“Ronnie could, but I don’t think he will.” 
“Maybe if you explained to him what a short job it is he would. Can 


you think how you could explain that to him? What could you say?” 
“Ronnie, 1 can’t get this engine nailed on. It slips.” ; 
“Can you ask him so that he will know just what you want him to 
do?” 
“Will you hold the airplane for me, please, 
on it?” 
“I think he might be glad to help you i 
he is too busy and you can't get someone else t 
way, come back and ask me.” 


so I can nail the engine 


f you'd ask him that way. If 
o help you by asking that 


Children have many problems involving materials, interpersonal 


relationships, and academic questions. A short conference with the 
teacher may help a child solve some of his problems for himself. At the 
same time it may provide him with a pattern of thought and action 
that will help him solve similar problems in the future. 


Group Discussions 

As children gain facility in group discussion this skill becomes an 
increasingly important teaching-learning tool. The teacher may explore 
children’s backgrounds on a particular topic, or she may help them 
relive a common experience. Heiping children learn to speak to a point 


during the early, simple experiences of group planning, group problem 
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solving, and group evaluation fosters their development of skill in dis- 
cussion. 

Group Discussions FOR EXPLORING CHILDREN’S BACKGROUNDS ° On 
many occasions, the primary teacher will introduce a topic for discus- 
sion to find out what her children know about the subject. Her purpose 
is usually to find out how she can best help them build a bridge of 
ideas from their past experiences to the new experiences that are to 
come. Discussions of this kind are useful in introducing stories for chil- 
dren to listen to or stories for them to read for themselves. 

In order that children get the point of a dog story she may want to 
be sure that they know how a dog learns to do tricks. She may ask, 
“How many of you have seen a dog that can do tricks?” She will give 
time for one or more children to describe tricks they have seen and then 
will continue: “Some dogs can do tricks and some can't. I wonder if 
you know what makes the difference.” The children may point out that 
dogs have to learn to do tricks, and people have to teach them. She may 
then ask, “How do people teach a dog to do tricks? Do they just tell the 
dog what to do?” 

Through this kind of discussion the teacher helps children utilize 
what experiences they have had so that they can more effectively extend 
their learnings through listening. Even children who have no concrete 
experiences of this sort to recall will be helped to understand the story 
better by having these vicarious experiences provided in the discussion. 
Keeping in mind that the discussion is merely introductory to the main 
task of the period, the teacher will cut off the flow of conversation 
graciously when interest is high and before the children have become 
tired. Before cutting off the discussion, however, she must be sure that 
opportunities for contributing have been democratically distributed 
among the children. Those who need encouragement to contribute and 
those who struggle shyly to participate should have turns as well as 
those who vigorously seek to tell all their multiple experiences that 
might be related to the subject. 

The teacher may close the discussion by saying, “Our story today 
tells about a dog that can do tricks. Listen and see if you can tell what 
made this dog want to do tricks and how he knew what the man wanted 
him to do.” 

Although this kind of discussion necessarily has a conversational 
quality, it should not deteriorate into a period of free association of 
ideas about the ways of animals in general. A narrow focus of ideas iS 
important to the purpose of the discussion. Children of this age are 
beginners in the skill of focusing their comments because their ability 
to see relationships between ideas is not well developed. The teacher 
can accept graciously a comment that threatens to create a tangential 
discussion and then can redefine the topic under discussion. For in- 
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stance, a child may tell, “My cat knows when I come home and he 
meets me at the door every time.” The teacher may say, “Animals learn 
to do some things without being taught. Can anyone else tell us about 
dogs and how people teach them?” In this way the teacher keeps the 
child a satisfied contributor and gives the class guidance in thinking at 
the same time. 

A child may be so eager to make his contribution that he fails to 
comprehend the teacher's comment intended to keep the group on the 
subject. He may tell that his uncle has a pony that can do tricks, and 
that it is fun to ride it. The teacher may recall him to the subject by 
saying, “I know that is fun, Kim, but let’s save our pony stories for 
another time and just talk about dogs and their tricks now.” 


an extraneous comment is made by a 
child who is characteristically a listener and is only beginning to ven- 
ture into the exchange of ideas. The value of a warm teacher response 
in fostering this child’s growth may warrant the risk of losing the focus 
of the group. By thus tempering the emphasis on speaking to the point 
the teacher encourages children of differing abilities to respond, each at 
his own level. 

Group discussions that explore children’s backgrounds give the 
teacher guidance for presenting new experiences at a rate and in a 
framework that will be most profitable for the children. Discussions that 
follow the new experiences help children further relate their past ex- 
Periences to the new ideas they have gained. 

. Group Discussion For RELIVING COMMON Experrences * A field 
trip, an assembly, an interview with a resource person, a dramatic-play 
€xperience—all these and many other common experiences of a class 
Increase in value when a group discussion follows while children’s im- 


Pressions are’still vivid. Discussion helps children recall details, retain 


important facts, and clarify misconceptions. It also gives the teacher 
d develop new lan- 


©pportunity to help children build vocabulary an 
Suage patterns. Teacher guidance of such a discussion may take one or 


More of the following forms: 


Sometimes, however, such 


Think of some part of our trip that you liked. Who would like to 


tell us about it? 
Did anyone find an answer 
Think of something that you 
know before. 


to his question? 
learned on our trip that you didn’t 


_ The resultant discussion should be conversational, for it is as 
important for children to have an opportunity to say what they think 
and feel about the experience as it is for the teacher to know what 
Fig the experience has for them. The teacher should encourage 

children to relate these new experiences to some of their previous 
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ones. She may ask: “Did you see any work in Mr. G.’s garden that re- 
minded you of some work we did the other day?” A child may answer, 
“A man was planting seeds in Mr. G.’s garden, and we planted our 
garden last week.” “Mr. G.’s helper used a drill to plant seeds; we just 
used our fingers.” 

Group DISCUSSION For PLANNING Group Activities * Group dis- 
cussion is essential for group planning. If the planning period is to be 
more than a time when children are told what to do, the teacher must 
involve them in cooperative consideration of what is desirable, neces- 
sary, appropriate, and feasible for them to do. Even simple planning 
generally includes some aspects of the following mental processes: 

e Clarifying purposes 

° Looking ahead in time 

* Suggesting feasible courses of action 

* Predicting outcomes 

* Selecting the most promising possibilities 

e Arranging selected items in logical order. 

Complex though the planning process is, the mental development 
of most beginning primary children is such that they are at least on the 
threshold of developing these skills. As individuals, children make 
plans in a limited way during their play. In group discussion, the 
teacher can share the process of planning school activities with children 
and thereby help them to develop their planning skills. 

Group Discussion For EvaLuAtinc Group ExppRIENCES * Essen- 
tially, evaluation is the process of testing experiences with values. It 
provides a basis for celebrating successes as well as a means of analyzing 
failures. It is a process during which personal tastes and preferences 
may be registered and important ideas in life can be related to action. 
The use of group discussion for evaluating group experiences is an 
important follow-up of group planning, for it provides a means of test- 
ing the effectiveness of the group’s plans. 

Celebrating successes. The process of evaluating group experiences 
too often results in group self-incrimination or moralizing. It is just a 
important in group evaluations to identify the things that were done 
well as the things that were done poorly, Groups should be encouraged 
to give themselves a pat on the back if and when it is really deserved. 
Within the intimacy of the working group, the celebration of successes 
is Important. Such celebrations are most wholesome when couched in 
terms such as “We did lots better than last time” or “When school 
started in the fall we couldn’t have done that.” 

Celebrations based on comparisons of the achievements of one class 
with those of another result in intergroup strife and poor interpersonal 
relationships. Children whose teacher has set the stage for a high pro- 
portion of successful experiences in the class and who are free to cele- 
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brate these successes in group discussions will have little need for trying 
to build themselves up by tearing down another group. 

Analyzing problems. Children who have an abundance of success 
experiences to enjoy will also be more able to say, “Most of what we 
did was good, but we should have practiced the last stanza more.” Or, 

When we went to the basement we were real quiet, but when we came 
back some of us got silly and ran.” If an analysis of successes and fail- 
ures is to have an impact on children that will influence their subse- 
quent behavior, the children themselves must be guided to identify the 
factors that have contributed to these successes or failures. The teacher 
may ask, “Can you think why it was easier to go downstairs quietly than 
to come up quietly?” 
ater in their mouths and made us laugh. 


CHILDREN: Some of the boys got w 
nd this morning. When we started 


The big kids were doing it on the playgrou 
laughing we couldn't stop. 

, Teacuer: That was silly laughing, wasn't it? 
think so well. Were we good thinkers on the w 
helps with the thinking we have a better group, 
hard not to laugh when somebody acts silly. 

s. Sometimes the teacher will introduce an 
on such as, “What did you like about 
This kind of evaluating discussion 
acher find out what her children 
about the productions of indi- 
ecognition to children’s 


When we get silly we can’t 
ay down?—When everybody 
don’t we? Sometimes it is 


Registering preference 
evaluating discussion with a questi 
the fifth-grade assembly today?” 
focuses on the positive and helps the te 
enjoy. When such a question is asked 
vidual children, the answer also gives group r 
efforts, 

7 Building basic values. Group eV 
siderably beyond the preference level in 
€xperiences, Primary children are building 
become a part of their basic values of life. 
inforcing desirable attitudes is important as part of the evaluating dis- 
cussion, The teacher may say, “We had an accident this morning that 
did not make us happy. But there were some good things about it, too, 
that I think we ought to talk about. Let’s see if we can remember what 


happened.” 


aluation can help children go con- 
identifying the good in their 
attitudes that are likely to 
The teacher’s role in re- 


Crip One: Billy was picking up some clay from the floor. 
Bitty: And I got up just when Tommy went by. 
Cmn Two: And that made Tommy fall and spi 
all finished, 
foe Tommy landed on my clay tower 
hed. But he didn’t mean to do it. 
si That was one of the goo 
working hard on her tower. It was 
©w do you think she felt when it was smashed? 


ll his clay. And he was 
and smashed it. It was almost 


d things about the accident. Beth had 


a little experiment that she was trying. 
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Cup THREE: She felt bad. 

TEACHER: But she didn’t get angry, did she? Did anyone hear what she 
said? 

Cno Four: She said, “Tommy didn’t mean to do it.” 

Teacuer: Wasn't it kind of her to think of that when she was disap- 
pointed about her tower? How do you think Tommy felt? 

Cuixp Five: He was hurt. But he didn’t get mad. 

Bern: And Susan helped me make some more balls for my tower. 

Teacurr: This is really the kind of class I like to teach. Everybody thinks 
how other people feel and tries to help them. 


Such attitudes and responses as these grow over a period of time as 
the teacher uses the process of evaluation to cultivate thoughtfulness 
and helpfulness in the group. 


B) GUIDES TO FOSTERING SPEAKING SKILLS 


Some oral language activities of primary children do not involve 
their own ideas primarily, as in oral reading and choral speaking. Some 
are specifically for the improvement of language and speech skills. Some 
are functional in helping a child learn a new language. 


ORAL READING AND CHORAL SPEAKING 


Both oral reading and choral speaking present the child with a new 
speaking task—saying the ideas of someone else in a way that reveals 
the meaning to others. The words must be used exactly as they were 
written by the author, The child provides the pronunciation, the in- 
flections, and the rhythms needed to convey the meaning that the 
author intended. The ideas and experiences that the author has cap- 
tured in written form must be sufficiently familiar to the child for him 
to get inside the story and make it his own as he reads or as he speaks 
from memory. He must understand what he reads in order to clothe it 
with the rhythm and inflections needed to give it me 


; aning for his listen- 
ers. Pronouncing words correctly is only a small par 


t of his task. 


SPEAKING FOR PRACTICE 
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language skills if they are to learn to comunicate effectively. They need 
to practice difficult pronunciations, troublesome speech sounds, new 


vocabulary, and correct language usage. They need opportunities to 
experiment with their voices—to try different inflections and variations 
in pitch. Children from non-English-speaking homes need to learn a 
basic English vocabulary and the sentence structure of English. 

The teacher will sometimes be torn between correcting a child on 
the spot, when the error is apparent, or waiting for a later time, when 
the correct form may have lost its meaningful setting. Similarly, she may 
question whether immediate public correction of a child or delayed 
private help will be more valuable. The teacher's consciousness of a 
hierarchy of values in teaching is helpful in these decisions. Ideas to 
share take priority over the mechanics of speaking. Confidence and 
security in speaking before the group is of greater importance than 
accuracy of speech or usage. The development of habits of effective 
Speech and language usage is so important in the total development of 
the child that the teacher will not ignore her responsibility for fostering 
these skills, but neither will she make them central in her teaching. 

The improvement of any oral-language form depends on several 
factors. The child needs a good model spoken by someone else. He 
must be able to receive an accurate auditory image of it, for, if he can- 
not hear the correct form, he has no pattern for making a correction. He 
must be able to recognize that his response is different from the model 
and must want to correct his way of speaking. He must be willing to 
repeat the correct form as best he can, when reminded, until the new 
Way of speaking becomes automatic. A warm, friendly relationship with 
the teacher and with classmates encourages a child to expend energy 
trying to change deeply entrenched poor language patterns. The teacher 
can often find subtle, inconspicuous ways of helping children correct 
and improve their language with imperceptible interruption of thought. 


Building Vocabulary 

Adding new words to listening and speaking vocabularies should 
be an almost daily experience for primary children. Boys and girls of 
this age enjoy new words and learn them readily if they have experi- 
ences or explanations that give the words meaning. Social studies activi- 
tles, science experiences, day-to-day happenings, and stories read aloud 
are important vocabulary builders. The teacher may isolate a new word 
So that children will have an opportunity to hear it separately. She will 
define it if necessary. She will repeat it for emphasis and will give chil- 
dren an opportunity to say it. She will then put the word back into, a 


sentence setting. For example, she may say: 
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Kishwaukee School, Rockford, III. 
The teacher may work with children in small groups for oral language. 


Do you remember when Mrs. C. told us about her beautiful vase 
she called it an -..+ Yes, an antique vase. Do you remember what 
she said that meant? . . . Yes, something that is antique is very old, maybe 
more than a hundred years old. “Antique.” Can you say it, too? 


“Antique.” “My mother has an antique chair. It is very, very old.” 


With advanced primary children, the teacher will put the word on the 
board as well. 

Familiar words used with new meanings, such as in the sentence, 
“He slipped me a book,” or figures of speech, such as “He went like 
lightning,” can be handled in much the same way. Children as they 
enjoy experiences with snails may be asked, “If you heard me say, ‘It is 
moving at a snail’s pace,’ would you know how fast it was going?” The 
real experience makes the meaning of the expression clear, and learning 
a common figure of speech enriches the total experience. 


Correcting Pronunciation 


Many times children know the meaning of words but may still 
mispronounce them. Perhaps they have always heard the word mispro- 
nounced, or they may never have had it isolated for them so that they 
could hear every syllable and sound. Some words seem to have a partic- 


ularly difficult sequence of sounds for young children, and we commonly 
hear: 
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deskes for desks 
chimley for chimney 


Some words are commonly mispronounced by adults and older children: 


libary for library 
punkin for pumpkin 
Feberary for February 
labatory for lavatory 


Some words are still pronounced in the child’s own baby talk: 
vingery for vinegar 


Some words have a colloquial pronunciation that varies from standard 
speech: 


kin for can 

crick for creek 
tuther for the other 
tuck for took 

git for get 

ketch for catch 


Some words are poorly enunciated in the area: 


hafta for have to 

goin’ for going 

kinda for kind of 

should of for should have 


In helping children with any of these pronunciation problems, the 


teacher should take a short time for working ona word that is on 
‘rouble. This may be at the end of a discussion period that has not er 
too long. Usually alerting the entire group to the difficulty is appropri- 


ate. The teacher may say: 


e having some trouble with the word “pumpkin.” That 


Se eae think we should practice saying it 


is an imporzant Halloween word. I k 
correctly. Watch my lips as I say it. Pumpkin s 
You try it... . Can you hear the word “pump 


.. pump’ kin . . . pumpkin. 
in “pumpkin”? 


The teacher makes sure that the children have the opportunity to get 
visual cues for the correct pronunciation by watching her lips. She iso- 
lates the faulty syllable and then makes sure that the children p 
accenting the word correctly. She may give children Toe or = 
next activity and dismiss each one to go to the new work as he says the 
troublesome word correctly. More practice will be needed by those who 


are having special difficulty with the word. 
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Improving Speech 


Work on correct pronunciation is done on the assumption that the 
child can make all speech sounds correctly. A few children have struc- 
tural difficulties that make the production of certain speech sounds 
impossible. Most children who do not make speech sounds satisfactorily 
have relatively minor speech problems. They may habitually substitute 
one sound for another. They may form some sounds improperly. This 
is the field of the speech correctionist. Fortunate are the teachers and 
the children who have this specialist available. 

Even so, there is much speech work that the classroom teacher can 
and should do, with or without the help of a specialist. The classroom 
teacher needs a basic understanding of the correct formation of all 
speech sounds and something of the techniques used by the speech 
correctionist in helping children produce these sounds. This can be 
obtained from a book on speech correction and/or from the school 
speech correctionist if course work is not available. Usually the speech 
correctionist works with only the most extreme cases. More and more, 
however, such specialists are becoming equipped to work with the 
entire class for short periods in a speech-improvement program for all 
children. The classroom teacher who participates with her class during 
these experiences can magnify the benefits of such special periods by 
the follow-up she is able to do at odd times. Likewise, the teacher's 
knowledge of the correctionist’s work with her children in remedial 
groups will enable her to keep individual children mindful of the 
speech skills each is currently working on. This reinforcement makes it 
more likely that these children will incorporate the new speech patterns 
into their everyday speech. Children who have been dismissed from 
special speech classes need to have someone interested in helping them 
maintain their gains so that the opportunities they have had will not be 
wasted. 

The teacher needs to be aware that good speech work and good 
phonics work go hand in hand. Rudimentary knowledge of speech cor- 


rection will keep her from violating some of the principles of good 
speech as she teaches phonics. 


Developing Good Usage 


A child learns to use the language pattern that he hears in his 
home. This pattern sounds proper to him, and all variations sound in- 
correct. Considering the amount of practice that the child has had in 
listening to and speaking these forms before entering school, the teacher 
should not expect dramatic changes when she begins to work on certain 
incorrect expressions. Often these expressions are deeply rooted in the 
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everyday language of the community. They may have their origin in the 
sentence structure or grammar of a foreign language. 

i In helping children learn correct language patterns the teacher 
will try to give each child the correct form at the time he speaks in- 
correctly, if she can do so without sacrificing the continuity of thought 
OF the security of the child at the time. When she has opportunity in a 
semiprivate setting she may say, “Can you remember to say ‘I don’t have 
any’?” She will have the child repeat it and say, “That’s fine! I'll be 
listening for ‘I don't have any,’ the next time.” The teacher must not 
be so enthusiastic about this kind of reform that she makes a particular 
language pattern seem like a moral right or wrong. It will soften her 
task somewhat to recall that linguists recognize that most people have 
more than one form of their mother tongue and use each form appro- 
priately to communicate with the different groups with whom they 
associate. Thus, each child will have a home language and a school 
language, the latter pointed to the language of the educated citizen. 
Many children seem to have a language of TV Westerns that they use 


in their play. 


Promoting Polite Forms 

polite forms from hearing them used 
pecially easily when they are 
consideration for the feelings 
ol, one teacher had been so 


Children also learn to use 
appropriately. They learn these forms es 
in a psychological climate that promotes 
of others, During the first month of scho 
busy building a stimulating program of learning activities and a warm, 
friendly classroom climate that she had paid no attention to whether 
Or not the children remembered to say “Please,” “Thank you,” or “Ex- 
fase me” at appropriate times. She had, however, formed the habit of 
Using these expressions in her teaching whenever they were appropriate. 
She would try to remember to say “Thank you” when a child handed 
her things. She would say “Please put everything away”; “Please re- 
member to . . .”; “May J have your attention, please?” “Excuse me, 
Jimmy, I need to get through here.” One day during the fifth week of 
school the mother of one of the children greeted the teacher with this 
exclamation, “What have you been doing to my child?” Before the 
teacher could get the full impact of this abrupt question, the mother 
went on to say, “Lately he has begun to say, ‘Please’ and “Thank you’ 
and ‘Excuse me,’ and we don’t even have to remind him. He says them 
Just as a grown-up does, and we want to know how you do it.” 

_ Often it is helpful to bring polite expressions to children’s atten- 
tion during a conversation period, as well as to give recognition to those 
children who remember to use them. But the teacher must remember 
that the main job of teaching polite forms to children is in helping 
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them experience politeness from adults who speak courteously because 
they care about the feelings of others. 


Fostering Voice Quality 


Children often have fun experimenting with their voices, changing 
their manner of speaking in different ways. Encouraging children at 
school to play with their voices can stimulate them to similar experi- 
mentation at home. Often there are short intervals when part of the 
group must wait for the rest to get ready for the next activity or for a 
signal to go to a special program. Such play as the following, guided by 
the teacher, can make an interesting and valuable waiting time, and at 
the same time can foster experimentation with pitch, quality, volume, 
rate, and inflection in children’s voices. 


Pitch 
We had fun playing “The Three Bears” yesterday. Let's see if we can do 


some more talking as the bears talked. If they had porridge for breakfast, 


what do you suppose they might have had for lunch? . . -Maybe they did have 
spaghetti. 


When Baby Bear tasted the good spaghetti what did he say? . . .Can you 


say that in a Baby Bear voice? ... In a Papa Bear voice? 

Quality 

Some mornings we feel very good; other mornings we don’t feel good at 
all. If you feel peppy, how do you say “Good morning”? . . . That’s a very 


peppy voice. 
Suppose you feel tired. How do you say “Good morning”? 
Can you make your voice sound tired? 


How else might you feel in the morning? 


Volume 


Let's pretend that we have a friend named Joe whom we want to come 


and look at something. Joe is just a little distance away. Can you call him 
so that you won't disturb anyone else? 


here 


This time Joe is across the room, and there is no one else around. How 
would you speak to him if you wanted him to come and look? 

This time Joe is across the playground. How would you call him? 

You really have to push out all the air you have in your lungs when you 
call that way. Put your hand on your abdomen. See if you can feel the 
muscles push the air out fast... . Let’s all call Joe’s name and see if we can 
feel the muscles work. 


Rate 


If your mother asked you to go to the living room and tell your daddy 
that dinner is ready, how would you say it? 
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i But if your daddy was in the yard and your mother asked you to call 
him quickly because someone wanted to speak to him on the telephone, how 
would you say it? 

Can you think of something else that you might want to say quickly? 


. .. Something that you would say slowly? 


Inflection 
_ Sometimes there is a job that needs to be done. Some people want to do 
it and some don’t. How would you say, “T'I do it,” if you really wanted to do 
the job? 

If you were ready for another job 
what would you say? 

If you were a whiney person 
would you answer? 


The teacher will find frequent opportunities to help children enjoy 
volume, rate, and inflection as they express 


uote from their own everyday speech, and 
ill discuss with children the 
practice using 


and really preferred a different one 


and never wanted to do anything, how 


variations in pitch, quality, 
ideas. Sometimes she may q 
sometimes from a reading lesson. She w 
Variations needed in different quotations and have them 
the appropriate kind of voice. She may say: 

. Why? 


Would you need a loud or a soft voice for this? . . 
. Can you say it 


Would Bob use a high or low voice to say this? . . 
the way he would say it? 

How would Roy say this sentence? 

How did Bob answer him? . . . What kind of a voice is that? 
be kept short and should not over- 


Such periods as this should 
If the waiting period becomes 


stimulate children for the next activity. 
long, this activity offers considerable variety. Children’s responses may 
be made in chorus or individually. Chorus responses give children a 
chance to try out their voices with the protection of other voices. How- 
o be more imitative than creative. The 
teacher will be reluctant to provide models for these activities except 
when necessary to get the children started. Practice sessions of this sort 
Should help children use more voice variety in oral reading, creative 


playmaking, and choral speaking. 


ever, chorus responses are likely t 


Learning to Speak English 
e from homes where only a foreign language is 


Children who com 
vocabulary before they are able 


Spoken may have to learn an entire new 
to communicate verbally with their teacher or their classmates. In some 
Instances the non-English-speaking group may be a large percentage of 
the class, and many of them may not have had the benefit of kinder- 
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garten. It is not essential that the teacher of these children be bilingual. 
Her knowledge of some of their home language may give the children 
a feeling of security at the beginning, but her inability to understand 
all they say can be an incentive for them to learn to speak so that they 
can make their wants known. 

At first, much sign language may be needed to reinforce the simple 
verbal directions the teacher uses as she helps the children become 
familiar with the necessary class routines. The teacher's task will be 
simplified if even a few children understand what she says when she 
gives directions. The ones who do not understand will imitate the 
actions of those who do. 

Little children cannot learn words abstractly. The teacher should 
point to or touch objects in the room or on the playground as she 
speaks about them. She will often speak only a single word, rather 
than a sentence, as “chair,” “table,” “door,” “ball,” “chalk.” Certain 
much-needed verbs can be demonstrated as they are spoken. The 
teacher or a child can demonstrate such words as “run,” “sit down,” 
“walk.” If the objects used and the actions named are already familiar 
to the children, they are likely to learn the new English words readily as 
they hear them repeated in the friendly surroundings of the classroom. 

The teacher will do well to refrain from insisting that any child 
speak English until he is ready. She will give him as many opportunities 
as possible to touch, handle, and enjoy common objects in the school 
environment and to hear the name of each clearly spoken as he sees 
and uses it. The toys he plays with should be named for him. Toys 
which are child-size or doll-size models of home furnishings, tools, ve- 
hicles, buildings, or animals frequently seen in the community are 
especially helpful in teaching the new language, as are pictures of 
adults or children engaging in familiar activities. Dolls dressed as 
people in the neighborhood dress for work, play, or special occasions 
are better teaching aids than overfancy or bizarrely dressed dolls. 

It is natural for young children to imitate what they see others do 
or hear them say. Happy children will enjoy calling things by the 
names the teacher uses for them. It may take days or weeks for some 
foreign-language-speaking children to make any attempt to speak 
English even though they seem to understand much that is said. The 
teacher may get her first encouragement by hearing a little girl quietly 
naming objects for the doll she is carrying. Or, she may chance to see 
and overhear a shy little boy looking at a favorite picture and naming 
the objects in it as he points to them. 

As children gain confidence in naming objects they will begin to 
use verbs and to repeat phrases or short sentences such as “Catch the 
ball,” “Open door,” “Baby cry,” “Want blocks.” The teacher may 
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supply a complete sentence for a child who has used only one or two 
words to make a request. Before long some children will repeat the 
sentence after her. Then, in time, the teacher may quietly say, “Thank 
you,” as she hands the article to the child. It is gratifying to note how 
quickly children will begin to say “Thank you” for favors without 
having to be reminded to do so. 

One teacher of foreign-language-speaking children used an opaque 
projector to help her children learn vocabulary and speak with confi- 
dence before their classmates. Carefully selected pictures of single ob- 
Jects or of groups of familiar things, even such small objects as insects, 
flowers, pins, and buttons, were projected on the screen so that the 
entire class could see them at once. The teacher asked children indi- 
vidually to “tell about the picture” and to use a pointer as they 
spoke. Some children were eager to come forward and point to the ob- 
Ject, name it, and perhaps tell something about it. Others were reluctant 
at first, but, after a few times, every child in the class willingly took 
his turn to use the pointer. Some merely pointed to a single object and 
named it, as, “Baby.” In such a case, the teacher would often supply 
a short, complete sentence using the word, as, “The baby is sleeping.” 
Sometimes the child would immediately repeat the sentence, but the 
teacher did not insist or even comment if he did not do so. Other chil- 
dren were soon making their own short sentences. Some included more 
than one part of the picture in pointing and telling, as, “The boys 
Play ball,” or, “The girl has a red dress and red shoes.” An occasional 
shy child would use the pointer without speaking. When this happened, 
the teacher would ask another child to help him. Invariably, another 
child was eager to go forward, hold the pointer with the shy one, and 
name the object. Usually that was sufficient encouragement for the 
first child to name the object aloud. The teacher learned that a shy 
or backward child could often receive more help from another child 
than from their teacher. 

_ Finger plays, action songs, singing g 
ing are all helpful in teaching English. T 
a Meaningful setting, and they encourage 
conscious to speak alone. The teacher’s presence on the pl 
her Participation in the children’s games give her much opportunity 
for unobtrusive but efficient Janguage teaching, as illustrated in the 


following episode: 


ames, and simple choral speak- 
hey furnish new vocabulary in 
children who are too self- 
ayground and 


Raul had little need to speak English, even at school. His twin sister 
had been quick to learn the new language. She was ever ready to speak 
for him as well as for herself. One day the teacher approached Raul on 
ered him a new ball, saying, “ball,” as she handed 


the playground and off 
tion and smilingly took the 


it to him. Raul was pleased with this atten 
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ball. The teacher held out her hands saying, “Throw the ball.” Seeing 
the outstretched hands, Raul threw the ball to the teacher. As she held 
the ball in a position for throwing she said, “Catch the ball.” Raul caught 
it and was immediately ready to throw it back when the teacher said, 
“Throw the ball.” Before long Raul was attempting to repeat the words 
after the teacher. When he had mastered these she substituted another 
interesting object for the ball and continued to teach him English as he 
played with it. These individual play times lasted only a few minutes 
at a time, but they were enough to interest Raul in bringing articles of 
his own choosing for the teacher to name for him. He took pleasure in 
repeating whole sentences and, after a time, began to volunteer words 
or short sentences about the things he had brought. 


Dramatic-play periods furnish much incentive for children to speak 
in English. Housekeeping play encourages them to use newly learned 
words and sentences. Often a child needs to ask for a specific object, or 
for the teacher’s help in connection with his play. If he can speak 
enough English for the teacher to understand his need, or if he can 
make it known by pointing, the teacher has opportunity to supply the 
appropriate language at a time when he needs it. On occasion she may 
even set the stage for such a situation by putting needed items out of 
reach or out of sight, so that it is necessary for children to ask her for 
them. 

Children from slum areas, from areas where a provincial language 
is spoken, from the families of migrant workers, or from homes where 
parents are too busy with other interests to pay attention to their 
children’s speech may have greater problems in learning to speak 
correct English than have children from homes where only a foreign 
language is spoken. The foreign-language-speaking children, learning 
English mostly from the teacher, acquire correct forms from the be- 
ginning. Underprivileged children may already know enough English 
to make themselves understood by the teacher, but their vocabularies 
may be limited and their pronunciation and sentence structure erratic. 
Their task of unlearning faulty speech and language patterns may be 
greater than learning an entirely new language. Many of the practices 


used for teaching English as a new language can be used profitably 
with these children. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR ORAL-LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 


The teacher will find that she is more successful in developing good 
habits of oral language if she gathers the class into a close conversa- 
tional group near her. The voices of primary children are often so soft 
that having them respond from across the room is ineffective in pro- 
moting an exchange of ideas. Half of the children may be seated on 
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chairs in a semicircle and the other half on the floor within the semi- 
circle. This arrangement has proved to be highly satisfactory for many 
teachers. If the teacher sits on a low chair in front of this group, she 
will have better eye contact with the children and will find it easier 
to involve them in listening and responding to one another. In a close 
conversational group the teacher is more likely to notice the children 
who have something to say but need help in getting into the group 
discussion. 

Children can gain skill in gracious speaking and listening in a 
group. They do not need to be under the tyranny of having to raise 
their hands to get permission to speak each time they have something 
to say. On the other hand, there must not be a babble and a clamor 
that make it impossible to hear anything that anyone says. (Primary 
children can make considerable progress in waiting for “a quiet spot” 
in the conversation so that others can hear what they have to say. This 
requires much thoughtful practice. Although little progress seems 
possible in some classes, efforts to achieve some measure of thoughtful 
self-control of speaking are worthwhile. The teacher who becomes dis- 
couraged should remember that listening to what others say, giving 
others opportunity to speak, and waiting until the speaker has finished 
a thought are among the most violated courtesies in adult society, and 
that primary children have much less capacity for inhibiting their 
responses than have adults. : _ ; 

The teacher will find ways to cue children in when it is appropriate 
to raise hands. She may say: 

This is a thinking question. Think how you would feel if en T 
been planning for a long time to go to the beach when your gran ather 
came. Then he didn’t come, and you could not go. + - Think for a time 
before you raise your hand. . - - Now who would like to tell us how you 
would feel? . . ; n 

This procedure gives all the children time to think e ge = 
terrupted by the glib responses of those who are always the m ò 
Speak. It also enables the teacher to give some children who are less 
able to get into a lively discussion an opportunity to lead out wine the 
first response. The teacher should be aware that children’s eat 
times vary so much that one child may be barely yeay to P ile 
another may already be in the middle of a sentence. eae ildren 
are likely to raise their hands in imitation of others rather than A : 
Symbol of having something to say. Some may forget what re oe ed 
to say after they raise their hands. This is a developmenta c aracter- 
istic, and the teacher should ignore it without interrupting the flow 
of children’s ideas. Hand raising in small groups, such as reading 


groups, should seldom be necessary. 
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The teacher should help children to feel responsible to their 
listeners as they speak. Although children are more likely to speak di- 
rectly to the teacher, their most attentive listener, they should be 
taught to speak to the entire class and to look at the group as they 
speak. When a child has a substantial contribution to make, it is help- 
ful if he stands in front of the group to tell it. This gives the listeners 
a better opportunity to get the full value of his presentation by being 
able to watch his facial expression and body interpretations. Reactions 
to the speaker’s ideas may be expressed without standing up. Since 
getting up in front of the group will be difficult for some children, the 
teacher will make it easy for them to speak from a sitting position. 
Children often become ready to speak from the front after a few weeks 
of school. Feeling the security of the teacher’s arm around him may 
help a child speak more easily. The teacher may need to help both the 
speaker and his audience by filling in with explanations, asking ques- 
tions, or finding a good stopping place. 
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Chapter 6 


ENJOYING LITERATURE 


Fun, Facts, and Feelings 


The room glowed with a spell. Each child’s face was turned in- 
tently toward the reader. Even mouths seemed ready to capture every 
bit of the story. Little waves of chuckles swept over the group—muted 
lest some disturbing laughter break the spell. Gradually the strands of 
the simple story were drawn together. The problem was solved. The 
Storybook people had experienced struggles and feelings that primary 
children can understand. The children’s confidence to expect the good 
had been confirmed. They were relieved and happy as the book closed. 
The room was silent; the spell remained. The teacher sealed it with a 
warm, appreciative smile, and the group relaxed with a communal 
Sigh that breathed out the audible evaluation, “That was good!” For 
Nearly fifteen unbroken minutes these children had entered the lives 
of other people—had lived their experiences—had felt their problems 
and had triumphed with them in their successes. The teacher was 
Wisely reluctant to break into their thoughts. More than that, she 
knew they needed time to think their thoughts. 

Then the ideas began to flow: 


Cuito One: How come Billy's mother didn’t tell him what to do before? 


Crito Two: Maybe she forgot. 

Crito Turee: She didn't think she would be late. 
TEACHER: What do you think of Billy’s decision? 
Cup Four: He did good thinking. 


Cnitp Five: Nobody had to tell him what to do. 
Teacuer: I wonder if there might have been other things he could have 


done, 


e teacher closed the discussion, but as she did 


Shortly thereafter th 
us that follows a good 


So the children sounded the inevitable chor 
Story, “Read it again.” The teacher answered, “It was a good story, 
Wasn't it? Let’s plan it again for another time.” 

The responses of these children did not just happen. The teacher 
had chosen the story as being appropriate for these particular children 
at this particular time. She had read the story thoughtfully in order 
to plan how she would introduce it to the class. She had led a brief 
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discussion with them on points related to the story in order to ready 
their thinking for listening. Just before she had begun to read she had 
given a final glance around the class to be sure that all were settled 
and that nothing that predicted a possible interruption was apparent. 
The teacher liked this story and was eager that children experience 
its full flavor. Not only this time but many times before these children 
had listened to good stories as the teacher read, for she always chose 
carefully and prepared to share rather than merely to read. Further- 
more, she had consistently helped children to get settled for listening 
and to direct their thinking toward the story they were to hear. They 
had acquired good listening habits and were showing increasing ca- 
pacity to respond to and enjoy longer and more complex stories. 

This chapter is concerned with literature for primary children, its 
qualities that help them grow, and ways it can be presented to and 
used by them. 


LITERATURE FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Literature as here presented includes stories, poetry, informational 
material, and accompanying illustrations. Whether factual, pictorial, 
or poetic in character, the term “literature” carries the requirement of 
a certain quality of artistry. Just any storybook will not classify as 
literature. Such artistry may be with words, ideas, or pictures, but the 
delicate combination of all makes the fine book for children. The story 
may show an artistry of empathy as in Joan W. Anglund’s 4 Friend 
Is Someone Who Likes You (Harcourt, 1958), in which the intimacy 
and warmth of friendship is explored in simple poetic prose. It may be 
an artistry of description as in Margaret Wise Brown’s The Little Is- 
land (Doubleday, 1946), in which she paints word pictures to rival the 
illustrations depicting the changes that weather and the seasons bring 
to the island. It may be an artistry of fun as developed by Esphyr 
Slobodkina in Caps for Sale (William R. Scott, 1947), in which monkeys 
steal the peddler’s caps while he sleeps and then are tricked into throw- 
ing them down to him. It may be an artistry of personal problem 
solving as in Vivian L. Thompson’s book, Sad Day, Glad Day (Holiday, 
1962), in which a little girl regretfully leaves her home in the country 
and gradually finds that she can feel at home in the family’s new city 
apartment. 

For primary children, pictures are important aids in understanding 
stories. Illustrations must be carefully coordinated with the text to 
serve this function well. The text of Norman Bate’s What a Wonderful 
Machine Is the Submarine (Scribner's, 1961) is full of bits of informa- 
tion about sea life, submarine history, and underwater navigation that 
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would be lost without the support of appropriate illustrations. For this 
age, also, stories are important carriers of information. With studied 
authenticity, Alice Dalgliesh in The Thanksgiving Story (Scribner's, 
1954) uses the story of a family who sailed on the Mayflower as a carrier 
of historical information about the Pilgrims and the first Thanks- 
giving. Informative material can be clearly presented in beautiful 
descriptive writing that suggests poetry. This quality is illustrated in 
Mary Buff’s Forest Folk (Viking, 1962), in which she tells in rhythmic, 
mood-building language about forest life. Poetry also can express 
relationships that might otherwise be missed. In James S. Tippett’s 
poem “The Park,” he points out that in the winter the lights in the 
park may be “as bright and still as dandelions on a hill.” 

Children need a balanced diet of literature—some fun, even oc- 
casionally silly, some factual, some thoughtful and “wonder-full,” some 
fanciful, and some that touches their deeper feelings. Often these 
qualities will be mixed in various combinations in a given book. Some 
of the children’s literature will be prose, some should be poetry, and 
in some the illustrations will predominate. 


Values of Literature 

Literature serves children in a variety of ways. It is a means of 
Outreach in many areas, providing information and vicarious experi- 
ences that are outside the possibility of their own direct experiences. It 
stimulates their imagination not merely in the realm of fantasy but 
also in terms of reality. The child's imagination may be in the form 
of creative thinking in the real world or in the form of empathy in 
human relations. Literature offers a means of changing mood and 
fosters a feeling for the beautiful. The literature that will serve each 
child must be anchored in his concrete experiences and extend them 


from where he is. 


Growing into Literature 

As the child matures and learns, he is increasingly able to deal 
Symbolically with his world—that is, he can think and talk about 
things and events that are not present. He uses words, pictures, and 


memory images as his early symbols. f f 

His early experiences with literature must include pictures of 
things with which he is familiar in order to provide usable symbols 
for him. The stories he is told must be about things that are real and 
concrete in his experience in order for language to become firmly 
anchored in reality for him. As he acquires surety that pictorial and 
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language symbols can stand for something real and that real things can 
be represented by pictures and language, he becomes increasingly able 
to absorb the vicarious experiences that literature provides. 


Entering Primary Children and Their Backgrounds of Literature 


Children entering school vary in their skill of handling symbols in 
pictorial or spoken form. Those who have kindergarten experiences 
often develop rapidly in this respect so that early deficiencies are much 
less apparent by the time they begin primary work. Those who do not 
have kindergarten experiences show great variation. The following are 


some of the children who will be in beginning primary classes in the 
fall: 


Alex is an only child. From infancy his mother talked to him as she 
fed him. He was supplied with carefully selected picture books from the 
time he began to recognize pictures. He has usually been able to find 
a willing reader whenever he wanted a story. He is able to follow fairly 
long and complex stories with interest and understanding. 

Ted’s family are storytellers. His grandfather has a fund of folk tales 
that he learned from his grandfather. His father tucks him into bed with 
original stories about animals and big machinery. These bedtime stories 
are spun only in the privacy of the bedroom. The present series is about 
cavemen and how they learned to do things. Ted’s mother, not to be 
outdone, has her fund of stories about “when I was a little girl.” 

Arlene has no books of her own. Her brothers are all several years 
older than she. The only books she sees are those that they bring home 
from school. These books have little meaning for her. The boys give 
both the books and their younger sister as little attention as possible. 

Sammy's only literary experiences have been supplied by television 
and comic books. He and his older brother have a system of comic book 
exchange with other boys, which keeps their supply fresh. 

Christy has a lively imagination that has been stimulated by the 
stories read and told to her. She retells old favorites and spins new tales 
of her own as she plays with her younger sister and with her dolls. When 
she has rehearsed her stories in this way, she is ready to tell them to 
adults. She and her mother have an extensive repertory of poems that 
they enjoy saying together. 

E.J. has developed more slowly than most children. He has a vision 
problem of fusion and in addition is colorblind. His mother works away 
from home and leaves him in the care of a neighbor who finds him “no 
trouble” and gives him little attention. He lives in his own world of 
fantasy, which he cannot adequately distinguish from reality. 


With this variation in development and experience with literature: 
such primary children will need a wide variety of stories, poems, PI© 
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ture books, and dramatic experiences if each is to be reached at his 
level of understanding. 


Books That Help Children Grow 


Books that help children grow may not always be stories in the 
usual sense. For instance, in Rain Drop Splash (Lothrop, 1956), Alvin 
Tresselt presents a storylike account in poetic prose of rain that drips 
Off noses, swells ponds, floods streams, and hurries off in rivers to the 
Sea. Yet this series of episodes of what actually happens to part of the 
rain that falls can hardly be called a story in the sense of having a plot. 
Nevertheless, the combination of content and artistry of words and 
color make this a significant children’s storybook. Similarly, in Follow 
the Sunset (Doubleday, 1952), Herman and Nina Schneider, with the 
help of their illustrator, Lucille Corcos, extend children’s concept of 
the world and present brief glimpses of the evening activities of various 
People around the world as the sunset begins to close their day. 

INFoRMATIONAL Books * The market now offers many fine books 
With carefully prepared science content adapted to the level of primary 
children. The names of Herbert S. Zim and Herman and Nina Schnei- 
der often appear in the author lists of such materials. Frequently, such 
books are best used as reference books for the particular information 
needed rather than for reading from cover to cover in one sitting. Used 
as references, books of greater over-all difficulty can be valuable to 
Primary children. Often the illustrations are most useful, and the 
teacher will need to provide her own commentary suitable to the chil- 
dren’s level of interest. A book like Gene Darby's What Is a Frog? 
(Benefic, 1957) provides a simple factual text well within the reading 
level of advanced primary children, but it is easily understandable to 
beginning primary children if read aloud to them when their interest 
in the subject is lively. Artistic, accurate illustrations in this book make 
It Particularly valuable. : y 

Many informational books are not strictly science but rather reflect 
the technology of our society. Books like Herman and Nina Sohrieiders 
Lets Look inside Your Hoisé (William R. Scott, 1948) and Let's Look 
under the City (William R. Scott, 1950) present factual answers to some 
of children’s everyday mysteries and keep the content in quasistory 
form. Similarly, Norman Bate in Who Built the Highway? (Scribner's, 
1953) and Who Built the Dam? (Scribner's, 1958) presents facts about 
building processes with correct terminology within the framework of 
a story. The Farmer and His Cows (Scribner’s, 1957) by Louise Lee 
Floethe is unique in its presentation of a very simple technological 
history of the work done on a dairy farm “long ago” and “now.” Peter’s 
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Sugar Farm (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1954) by Olive W. Burt, 
suitable for older primary children, is a strictly realistic story that tells 
how Peter learned about the process of growing sugar beets on the 
family farm and the way in which the beets are turned into sugar. The 
usefulness of each of these books depends particularly on the back- 
ground that children bring to it. Children who have direct experiences 
related to these processes will be able to use them earlier than children 
who bring only vicarious experiences related to this content. 

Another type of informational book is the kind that portrays ways 
of life of people living in different parts of our own country or in 
different parts of the world. These books are almost always in story 
form. Such books, if they have sufficient points of contact with chil- 
dren's own way of life, are useful with primary children. If children 
bring enough understanding to such books to be interested in them, 
these stories can help them establish personal reference points for dif- 
ferent parts of the world. In the simple story Z Am from Siam 
(Pantheon, 1961), the reader has an opportunity to explore with two 
Siamese kittens their native Thailand and to get an excellent intro- 
ductory flavor of this country. After a long airplane flight these kittens 
find themselves in a new home in Brooklyn with other loving humans. 
Several excellent books focused in Japan and portraying sensitively child- 
like experiences have come on our market in recent years. Mitsu and 
Taro Yashima in their book Plenty to Watch (Viking, 1954) have given 
us a great variety of simple pictures of aspects of everyday Japanese life 
and work that may still be seen in Japanese villages and countrysides- 
The simple text with each picture gives an excellent introduction to 
a culture which differs from ours in many ways. Masako Matsuno has 
the remarkable faculty of being able to identify childhood problems 
in one culture and present them in such a way as to be meaningful, 
even helpful, to children in another. Her story, A Pair of Red Clogs 
(Harcourt, 1960), retells a story told by a Japanese grandmother who as 
a little girl had cracked one of her little, new, red clogs in a kicking 
game and then had tried to make her knowing mother ‘think she needed 
another new pair. 

Books of this type need to be checked so that the teacher is rea- 
sonably sure that present-day children in the country represented do 
the things that are depicted in the story. Some cultures in the world 
are changing so rapidly that the teacher must be cautious lest she teach 
things as facts that actually belonged to the culture of the country 
twenty-five and more years before. Urban societies in such rapidly 
changing cultures are more likely to reflect industrialization and west 
ernization than rural areas. The teacher should be cautious that she 
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not encourage the children to overgeneralize their learnings from one 
source. 

REALISTIC StoryBooks * Children need realistic stories that are not 
merely the framework for facts to be learned but have an artful flow of 
language and a plot that builds up to a simple climax and is resolved. 
They need stories that show children solving problems at their level 
in childlike ways. Danny’s Pig (Lothrop, 1960) by Janice May Udry is 
such a story. If not actually true, it really could have happened in most 
respects as told. Danny’s three little sisters each had a little pig for a 
pet, but he had no pet until it became his happy chore to care for a 
tiny, weak lamb that was not getting along well out in the mountain 
Pasture with the flock. The lamb thrived under his care and then was 
thought ready to return to the flock. Sorrowfully but courageously 
Danny took it back to be with its relatives in the pasture, but the lamb, 
used to being with the pigs, was afraid. After a second unsuccessful try, 
Danny was allowed to keep the lamb. It lived with Danny, his sisters, 
and the pigs and was even known as Danny's “pig.” This story has a 
depth of feelings from Danny’s longing for a pet to his determination 
to care for the weakling lamb, his pride in its progress, his courageous 
Personal struggle when the lamb was to go back to the pasture, and his 
relief and satisfaction when the lamb was to return home as his very 
Own. Such an honest portrayal of feelings understood by children in a 
Story free of sentimentality and unblemished by nature faking is a 
choice contribution to stories for children to grow on. Similarly, the 
Story of Taro and the Tofu (Harcourt, 1962), by Masako Matsuno, takes 
the reader right into the inner struggle of the Japanese boy who found 
that he had received forty yen too much change from his purchase of 
tofu and stays with him until the struggle is resolved with the return 
of the money. 

Child characters in stories read to children should usually be ap- 
Proximately the age of the listeners or perhaps slightly older. A story 
of Slightly older children may point to the listeners’ own next steps 1n 
“evelopment. Lillian Gardner's The Oldest, the Youngest, and the One 
in the Middle (Watts, 1954) is a realistic story of human relationships 
in which seven-year-old Missie finds herself excluded from a new club 
because she has no baby in her family. Her next-door-neighbor, an 
eight-year-old boy, suggests an exclusive club of the youngest in the 
amily. In order to include all the people they discovered would be 
useful to the club, they had to enlarge their limits to the point where 
the new club could be all-inclusive, and it was. Missie’s feelings are 
Well portrayed in the story. Lavinia R. Davis’ book, Danny's Luck 
(Doubleday, 1953) is the story of another seven-year-old’s problems. He 
loiters on the way home from school until he is late for supper and 
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then wants company to go out and feed his ducks after dark. He guesses 
that the birthday hint that he has been given means that he will re- 
ceive a bicycle on his birthday. He worries about the possibility of this 
gift because he is still smarting from the embarrassment of a recent 
unsuccessful try at riding a bicycle. He faces his concern by keeping 
busy and shows himself to be quite self-reliant, perhaps considerably 
beyond his years. His Halloween scare turns out to be his birthday 
present—a burro instead of a bicycle. 

Children’s behavior in stories will serve listeners best when these 
characters do things consistent with the developmental stage that they 
represent. A book that offers children accounts of rashly daring esca- 
pades performed by their storybook peers not only fails to help them 
be realistic about time, space, strength, and judgment but may be 
suggestively dangerous in what it tempts them to do. Children in some 
stories are introduced as being at one stage of development, and before 
the end of the story may do activities sensible for older children yet 
impossible or unnatural for this age child. Such inconsistency spoils 
the story for both age groups. 

Some realistic or near realistic books for children foster wonder 
and thoughtfulness rather than present a story. They are, in effect, 
simply philosophical in their content. A Tree Is ‘Nice (Harper & Row, 
1956) by Janice May Udry is such a book. It helps the reader to think 
about all the ways that a tree can be nice and ends with the satisfaction 
of planting a tree and watching it grow. Similarly, in Everyone Waits 
(Abelard-Schuman, 1959) Mabel Watts takes the childhood problem of 
waiting and surveys the times when many different people or animals 
wait. She thereby establishes the fact that mother is right when she 
says that “everyone waits.” This makes it easier to wait for the birthday 
that is coming the next day. 

FANTASY STORYBOOKS * Realistic stories need to be balanced with 
fanciful stories. These need not border on the comic-book type but can 
be poetically fanciful with choice ideas and lovely language. The well- 
loved Brownies—Hush (Oxford, 1938) by Gladys Adshead illustrates 
this type. A fanciful story with a city setting is Really Spring (Harpe 
& Row, 1956) by Margaret Bloy Graham. This story reflects the reality 
of the “‘almost-spring” drabness of the big city. This drabness is thor- 
oughly dispelled by the children and their friends, who paint flowers 
on everything from skyscrapers and bank pillars to bridges and ex- 
cursion boats. When all is finished, the city looks bright, fresh, and 
springlike. Alas the rain comes and washes away the painted flowers, 
but the loss is temporary because the rain starts all the real flowers 
growing. This story has sufficient references to things children know to 
enable them to distinguish the parts that are based on reality and those 
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that are strictly fanciful. The story of The Summer Snowman (1955) by 
the same author and publisher has elements of the modern child’s 
real here and now in the use of the family freezer to preserve the tiny 
snowman until summer. The fantasy of the story is in the acclaim that 
Henry gets when his secret is brought out on the Fourth of July. 

In general, there is little place in literature for primary children 
for the story that is in the gray area between the realistic and the 
clearly imaginative or absurd. Usually their stories should be consistent 
with reality and strictly authentic, when this is appropriate, or there 
should be no doubt that this is a “tongue-in-cheek” story that couldn’t 
be true. Books that start out realistically and switch to fantasy are 
likely to be confusing. Children thrive on both the realistic and the 
fantasy-type story, but many are not sufficiently grounded in reality 
to switch their orientation without adequate cues. 

ANIMAL Booxs « Animal stories of both the real and the fantasy 
type will always be loved by young children. Animal books especially 
are subject to reality-fantasy confusion. Most children understand quite 
early that animals don’t talk, so that talking animals can be an im- 
Portant cue to a make-believe animal story. And who would part with 
such classic favorites as “The Three Bears,” “The Little Red Hen,” and 
“The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” all of which have talking animal char- 
acters. However, fewer and fewer children in our present-day urbanized 
Society have opportunity to learn the ways of animals from direct ex- 
Perience. Nevertheless our storybook market is flooded with quasi- 
realistic animal stories in which animals in realistic settings do un- 
animal-like things, including talking and acting like human children 
or making judgments like adults. Sometimes the story begins with a 
Wholesome realistic approach and then allows animals to solve the 
Problems of the story in ways foreign to their nature without breaking 
the apparent realistic pattern. Such nature-faking may be the author's 
Own ignorance about the particular animal, but it serves children 
badly. Stories of animals should be true to life as the charming crea- 
tures of Mary Buffs Forest Folk (Viking, 1962) or clearly absurd to 
children as the idea of an elephant sitting on an egg in a tree or using 
his ears for wings in Dr. Seuss’ Horton Hatches an Egg (Random 
. Ouse, 1940) or allow animals to be faithful to their animal character- 
Istics as in Robert McCloskey’s Make Way for Ducklings (Viking, 1941). 


I i 
llustrations That Help Children Grow 
portant part of any book for 


Since illustrations are such an im Í r 1 
their quality. Children 


Primary children, attention needs to be given to t 
ike Pictures that have bright, bold colors and pictures that have only 
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the details necessary to carry the meaning. The works of Leonard 
Weisgard, as in Rain Drop Splash, and Roger Duvoisin in Follow the 
Wind and Johnny Maple-Leaf, demonstrate these characteristics. Illus- 
trations in children’s books should be pictures that children can live 
with and may pore over time and time again. They should be a source 
of rich visual imagery; they should be good art with child appeal. 
Leonard Weisgard characteristically chooses an appropriate color com- 
bination to use throughout each book he illustrates—the brown-red- 
green combination in Red Light, Green Light and the greens, blues, 
yellows, and browns, nature’s colors to fit the seasons, in The Little 
Island. Pleasing combinations such as these should provide stimulation 
for children’s own use of color. In general, children need clear lines or 
clear forms for their pictures. Mr. Weisgard’s illustrations for Where 
Does a Butterfly Go When It Rains? are in vague, misty-blue forms in 
keeping with the mood of the rainy day. Although there are no really 
clear lines in the illustrations, the forms are basically clear. Although 
limited detail is generally desirable in illustrations for chidren’s books, 
Roger Duvoisin has captured the geometric character of the city in his 


illustrations for Wake Up, City, w 


ith many lines and many, many 
windows. 


The fine book is possible only when the text and the illustrations 
tell the same story—when they are well integrated and well coordinated 
with one another. The illustrations of Maurice Sendak with the text 
of Janice May Udry in The Moon Jumpers (Harper & Row, 1959) show 
this unity well. The soft colors muted by the darkness support the 
mood of mystery of a night with a full moon. They also reflect the chil- 
dren’s mood of fantasy in this realistic story. The textured quality of 
these pictures provides an element of softness of air and grass as bare- 
footed children run, dance, and jump for the moon. 

In many other ways illustrations support the purposes of the text 
of the book. The story of Caps for Sale is delightfully humorous in 
itself, but the pictures that Esphyr Slobodkina adds to his own text 
double the fun and increase children's readiness to get the point of the 


story. A story with a somewhat more involved plot, such as Helen Earle 
Gilbert's Dr. Trotter and His Big Gold W: 


i atch (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1948), illustrated by Margaret Bradsfield, requires that pictures be 
coordinated strict] 


y with the sequence of events in the story so that 
when the reader is at a key point in the text he can read its equivalent 
in picture form on the facing page. Characters in the illustrations must 
show facial and bodily expressions in keeping with the feelings de- 
veloped in the text on the parallel page. 


Illustrations may give a story additional content beyond the text, 
as the look-inside pictures by Dagmar Wilson for While Susie Sleeps 
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(William R. Scott). Scientific illustrations must be strictly factual and 
often detailed as Herschel Wartik’s illustrations for Herbert S. Zim’s 
books What’s Inside of Me and What’s Inside of Animals. 


Poems That Help Children Grow 


Poetry is a way of expressing ideas in interesting ear-catcning 
words; a way of suggesting a great deal in a very little space; a way of 
turning experiences around and looking at the other side when we 
didn’t even know it was there. Poetry has a way of touching our ex- 
Periences to give them new meaning. We think about the responses of 
another person and enrich our own thereby. Poetry has interesting 
€choing sounds, foot-tapping rhythms, and many delightful surprises! 
Poetry is a mood builder and a mood changer that helps us grow 
emotionally, We seek for children teachers who themselves have dis- 
Covered poetry. . 

Poetry selected for primary children must be tailored to their 
background of experiences. Even more than in listening to stories, 
children must bring understandings and ideas from direct experience 
to their listening to poetry if they are to grow in their understanding 
and appreciation of ideas from this form of literature. Poetic references 
are often so subtle that the point of a poem may be lost for a child 
if he cannot bring some simple memory images to mind as he listens. 

Or instance, when Christina Rossetti writes of clouds as “white sheep 
on a blue hill,” the listener must not only muster his cloud experiences 
to recall images of puffy, cumulus, animal forms in the sky but he 
Must also be able to match them with his own images of real sheep on 
a green hill. The surprise is in the new color for the hill. If he has had 
only picture book experiences with sheep in pastures, he is not likely to 
“are for the poem. Similarly, a child who has had no opportunity for ex- 
tensive skyscraper experiences would not be ready to enter with Rachel 
Field through her poem “Skyscrapers,” into wondering if these tall 

Uildings “ever grow tired” or “ever shiver on frosty nights.” Similarly, 
the city child who watches the rain fall slantwise between the buildings 
that crowd each other and watches the people with their umbrellas bob 
along in the rain will enjoy her poem “City Rain” because these are 
amiliar images, The rural child, on the other hand, is more likely to 
enjoy reliving his own experiences of splashing through the puddles 
yati high boots, and watching ducks with their “pretty red rubbers 
Making tracks in the mud, through hearing Clara Doty Bates’ poem 

ho Likes the Rain?” DSW 

Some poems are storytelling poems, and some are descriptive poems. 

Ome cause us to wonder and some cause us to laugh. Some even make 
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us take a second look at the most common aspects of our environment. 
Eugene Field’s “Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?” is a storytelling 
poem. In it he presents the essential points of the familiar story of 
the first Christmas in summary fashion with simplicity, tenderness, and 
visual imagery. Mary McB. Green describes the take-off of an airplane, 
helps us follow it as it “skims above the trees,” makes us remember it as 
a “speck against the sky,” and leaves us full of wonder with the closing, 
“And now it’s gone!” Nancy Byrd Turner paints colored pictures of 
Halloween as she relates, “Everything is black and gold, black and gold 
tonight” in her poem “Black and Gold.” 

Who could listen to Rachel Field’s “A Fire” without seeing in the 
next open wood fire he experiences her poetic imagery of the flames 
licking their lips as they eat the big sticks of wood, apparently enjoying 
this kind of food. Similarly, grizzly bears safely behind moats in the zoo 
are seen with fresh and humorous insight after Mary Austin’s caution 
in “Grizzly Bear” when she suggests that if we ever dare to stop a 
grizzly bear we may never meet another one (for reasons left to us to 
surmise!). Even we “people” look different in our own eyes after we 
have listened to a robin and a jay discuss our characteristics (peculiar 
in bird eyes) in “Bird Talk” by Aileen Fisher. In more serious vein 
we find children’s curiosity reflected in John Farrar’s “Bundles,” for 
who can resist wondering “just what's inside.” Christina Rossetti stimu- 
lates wonder in “Who Has Seen the Wind?” when she reviews with 
simple example the evidence of things not seen. Children who are be- 
ginning to gain some concept of an Indian culture of the past will be 
helped by Annette Wynne’s “Indian Children” to imagine that right 
a where they live Indian children actually lived quite a different 
ife. 

Some poems have such interesting sounds that it is fun to roll 
them around on one’s tongue, and others have such vigorous rhythm 
that they not only start foot-tapping but can actually provide the ac- 
companiment for dancing, galloping, and other large muscle responses. 
Rhoda W. Bacmeister’s “Bright stars, light stars . . . night stars” and 
“twinkly, winkly stars” are fun to talk about as children say her poem 
“Stars.” Barbara K. Walker's “A Word about the Weather” really 
tickles the ears in the part about the “glary, scary, slippery-stairy, Jan- 
uary ice!” In the poem, “Whisky Frisky,” author unknown, the title 
words are followed by other word twins—“whirly-twirly,” “furly-curly,” 
“snappy-cracky”—that children like to savor. With very little invita- 
tion, children will themselves become whisky, frisky squirrels, dramatiz- 
ing rhythmically the whirly-twirly movements of these creatures to the 
accompaniment of the poem. Similarly, Ivy I. Eastwick’s “Shadow 
Dance” can quickly stimulate a real shadow dance, especially if light- 
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ing effects are arranged to permit a real shadow partner. Mary McB. 
Green’s “Aeroplane” can launch a squadron of airplanes flying high. 
Likewise, John A. Lomax’s poem with strong boy appeal, “The Cow- 
boy's Life,” can create a round-up of galloping cowboys and cowgirls. 


PRESENTING LITERATURE TO CHILDREN 


Most commonly a classroom teacher will read or tell stories to 
children, will read or recite poetry for them, will read, explain, and show 
Pictures of informational material, and will provide opportunity for 
browsing and independent reading. Some stories on records can be 
played for individuals or for a group. Television and radio programs 
for schools sometimes offer experiences with literature, and occasionally 
children are fortunate enough to have opportunity to attend a chil- 
dren’s theater production. 


Reading and Telling Stories to Children 


While many people advocate telling rather than reading stories 
to children, few teachers have the time to prepare a sufficient number 
Of stories to satisfy the eager story appetites of primary children. It is 
better to prepare to read stories well than to tell them poorly. Children 
are sensitive to the flow of their stories and will sometimes protest 
against the teacher's telling a story if she hesitates in the process. 

Some primary teachers feel that when children begin to read they 
have outgrown their need to be read to. To some extent children at 
this Stage do occupy themselves with their own reading. Nevertheless, 
new fields of information and interest. It 
8ives them opportunity to acquire knowledge easily within their com- 
Prehension but contained in reading material too difficult to read for 
themselves, Listening to stories read is both a vocabulary builder and 
an idea builder. Reading aloud to the class provides shared group ex- 
Periences that may be merely for fun, or it may be the basis for a dis- 
cussion that helps children learn to feel with other people—to em- 
Pathize. The teacher’s oral reading is a model for children’s own oral 
reading, A story provides relaxation at times for a keyed up class and 
at other times makes waiting easier and more profitable. When a 
teacher shares with her class a story that she likes, she also shares her- 
Self and builds rapport with her children. . 
Since reading to children serves many different purposes, the 
Aer needs a variety of books available on short notice to meet the 
sions that arise. She may have her own copies of one or two good 
Anthologies of children’s literature and perhaps a few of her favorite 
children’s books. It is to be hoped that she has access to books from her 


Teadj 
ading to them opens up 


teac} 
oce: 
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Northern Illinois University Elementary School 


The children’s librarian weaves a spell with a story as she reads to eight-year-olds. 


school library or from local, county, or state libraries. In choosing 
stories to read to children, the teacher should not use stories from 
regular readers, especially those that children will be using later for 
basic or supplementary reading. The language of stories written in the 
controlled vocabularies of readers is likely to be more stilted than in 
the usual storybook. 

The teacher who knows the story well before she presents it to 
the class will have in mind difficult vocabulary to be developed, con- 
cepts that may not be familiar to some children, and relationships OY 
feelings to be discussed. She needs to think how she can relate the 
ideas of the story to the past experiences of the children. In some stories 
she will pick out particularly beautiful, interesting, or funny passages 
to be emphasized, perhaps to be reread and enjoyed. Appreciation of 
lovely descriptions, of intriguing bits of philosophy, and of subtle sec 
tions of humor enriches children’s lives. Building such spiritual values 1$ 
one of the important functions of literature in public school classrooms- 
In general, the teacher will plan how she can most effectively introduce 
the story so that children will have maximum readiness for listening- 
Following the story, she should plan for a discussion, hopefully initiated 
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by children, which serves to underscore and elaborate the basic ideas of 
the story. The teacher's guidance of the discussion will be in terms of 
the purposes for which she chose the story. 

A beginning teacher will do well to practice reading at least some 
of her stories aloud in front of a mirror before reading them to the 
class. This helps her check her own ability to support the ideas of the 
Story with adequate voice variety and with appropriate facial ex- 
Pressions, Reading to a mirror is not only a self-check on the teacher's 
Own reading mannerisms but it also tests whether or not she is able 
to look up from the text of the story enough to make frequent eye 
contact with children without fumbling for her place. In reading more 
complex stories, the teacher may find it helpful to use her forefinger to 
follow down the margin or at midpage to enable her to return instantly 
to the correct line, Teacher eye contact with children while reading 
Permits her to keep children’s attention gathered in by making the 
Story more personal—direct from reader to individual listener when eyes 
meet, Such contact also enables the teacher to observe individual chil- 
dren's reactions to particular parts of the story. She “reads” her class 
as she reads the story, sharing their feelings, detecting misunderstand- 
Ings, and identifying symptoms of fatigue or other difficulties that may 
alert her to find a good stopping place rather than finish the story 


at the current sitting. 


Sharing Poetry with Children 

Even more than in reading stories to children, poetry must be 
Shared rather than merely read. The teacher's own delight in the 
thythm, rhyme, and alliteration of the lines should be apparent to 
Ds children. Her sly delight in the metaphoric language of the poem, as 
though she has a secret she wants to tell yet knows they can discover 
‘helps children look for hidden meaning cues with more divergent 
` inking. Just as with stories, a brief conversation time prior to pre- 
Senting a new poem may be quite important in helping children to 
be ready to capture the new ideas of the poem. Through conversation, 
the teacher confirms her judgment that these children have sufficient 

ackground of experience to enjoy the poetic references. , 

In presenting poems to children it is particularly important to 
fad the punctuation just as one does in reading stories so that meaning- 
ul Phrases are apparent. The rhythm and rhyme of a poem are im- 
Portant parts of the joy of poetry, but the rhythm must not be ac- 
“entuated to the point where it becomes “sing-songy” nor the rhyme so 
Pointed that it tends to detract from the meaning. The following 
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double couplet illustrates the type of reading problem that some poems 
present: 


I sometimes sit and wish that I 

Could ride a kite up in the sky; 

I'd grab a fluffy cloud and go 

As fast as wind or breeze may blow. 
J-F. H. 


At the end of the first line, the tendency produced by both the rhythm 
and rhyme patterns is to make a major pause on the word “I,” thereby 
separating it, the subject of a clause, from its verb. The reader’s voice 
must resist this tendency and, still maintaining the rhythm, sweep 
on to keep the clause intact to the end of the second line. The same 
problem exists at the end of the third line where the verb “go” needs 
to be related by voice to the adverbial clause in the next line that 
gives it real meaning. Such reading problems make it quite important 
that the teacher know the poem well before she shares it with children, 
for a poem loses some of its lyrical qualities or drama when phrasing 
is poorly interpreted. 

The teacher will find it advantageous to make her own collection 
of poems that please her taste and offer promise of reflecting to her 
children some of their own thoughts and experiences. Occasionally the 
works of a certain poet or the collection of a particular anthologist may 
suit her children’s needs particularly well, but more often she will 
find single poems here and there that are outstandingly suitable. Hav- 
ing her own looseleaf poetry notebook assures that poetry time can be 
a leisurely turning to the familiar spot rather than a scramble to find 
the right book or the right page. As the teacher enjoys sharing poems 
with children over and over again she will learn to say many of the 
poems from memory. Thus equipped she is able to insert poetry into 
various appropriate spots throughout the day. 


Providing Opportunity to Enjoy Literature Independently 


Children’s Opportunity to enjoy literature independently comes 
mainly from the classroom library and browsing table, the school li- 
brary, and the local public library. Children need opportunity to Te 
turn a number of times to the books that have been read to them, 
sometimes to relive the story through the pictures, sometimes to read 
parts or all of it themselves. Such return experiences keep the choice 
ideas of the story fresh so that more permanent learnings are likely tO 
result. One of the important functions of the classroom browsing table 
is to keep books available and inviting to children as they have time to 
select their own learning activities. 


Within the last few years, a wave of easy-to-read books distinct from 
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St. Louis Public Schools 


J library center provides opportunity to relive stories that have been read to the 
ss, 


basic preprimers has come on the market. These books have greatly 
expanded the number of titles on which beginning readers may try 
their new skills. They are written with limited vocabularies but usually 
Without the strict control of vocabulary that is characteristic of pre- 
Primers. Some of them show the quality of artistry that categorize them 
aS literature, Read-it-yourself books for beginning readers should be 
‘valuated by the same standards as other storybooks, especially with 
regard to reality-fantasy confusion and nature faking. 
b Regular storybooks of varying degrees of reading difficulty should 
€ available for children to read for themselves as soon as they are able. 
ften books that no longer satisfy children as listeners are quite en- 


Saging to the same children as readers. Remembering parts of the 
bulary cues. Reading to children can be a 


ead for themselves. The teacher may select 
ges from a number of books well within 
read to an engaging point in each, and 


ut, helps to provide voca! 
barti S of inspiring them to r 
cularly captivating passa; 

€ children’s reading levels, 
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leave the books thus started for children to read independently. Class 


trips to the local library can stimulate children to begin the habit of 
going independently to withdraw books to read. 


MANAGING THE PRIMARY CLASS 
FOR EXPERIENCES WITH LITERATURE 


Primary children need to be close to the teacher while she is read- 
ing a story to them. Gathered in a close group as for conversation, they 
can hear better and can respond more effectively to the comments of 
their peers. As the teacher reads, she may hold the book so that the 
children can see the pictures or she may show the pictures periodically. 
She should turn the book as she shows the pictures to be sure that 
every child has a chance to see each picture. She does not need to wait 
for children to examine the pictures in detail, for she will assure them 
that she will leave the book on the library table for them to look at 
later. Seated in a close group, the children have a better opportunity to 
see the pictures than if they were seated at their own desks throughout 
the room. Sometimes the pictures are still too small for children to per 
ceive adequately even at this near distance. When a number of chil- 
dren in the group have no possibility of getting a clear, significant 
image from the pictures as they are shown, it is unwise for the teacher 
to show them in this fashion. Sometimes an opaque projector can be 
used. Otherwise the children will need to wait until they can examine 
the pictures independently at the browsing table. 

Children should be expected to have all playthings put away before 
they come to the circle. They should have nothing in their hands to 
distract them from listening. If for some reason they must remain at 
their desks for listening, the desks should be clear so that nothing takes 
priority in their attention over listening. These practices of getting 
physically organized for listening will pay big dividends if adhered tO 
consistently from the beginning. All normal primary children have 
reached a stage where they can give voluntary attention for at least 
a short period of time. When children are physicality ready to listen 
they have a chance of having their more prolonged interest aroused 
by the discussion and by the ideas of the story itself. The teacher should 


be careful not to keep children sitting for listening or discussion beyond 
their physical comfort. 


Creative Responses to Literature 


Children may frequently be encouraged to make creative response 
to literature in various ways such as in creative playmaking, puppet?” 
and choral speaking. Stories or poems may stimulate children to do 
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creative writing. Art expression growing out of literature is common, 
and rhythmic body movement stimulated by poetry is captivating. 

: Children’s responses to poetry can be creative play with sounds— 
enjoying the repetition of rhyming words and discovering new ones, 
playing with alliterative words, becoming aware of hissing, buzzing, 
and “‘huffy-puffy” sounds, or of little and big round sounds. Such manip- 
ulative play with sounds and words can encourage children to produce 
their own poems or jingles, especially if the teacher lends an apprecia- 
tive ear and records such attempts before they are lost. If she gives 
Special attention to children’s thoughtful ideas or unique ways of look- 
Ing at things expressed with interesting words and sounds, the quality 
of their poems will grow. 


Skills for Independent Use of Books 


, Children from their very first use of books need to have guidance 
in knowing how to handle them in ways that keep the books pleasant 
to use over and over again. Children who grow up in a home environ- 
ment where books are respected and enjoyed learn this automatically 
at home. But primary teachers cannot assume that children have learned 
these habits and attitudes before they come to school. Calling children’s 
attention to the pleasant and attractive qualities of new books and 
discussing ways of keeping them clean while using them is a helpful 
Procedure. Providing opportunity and routines for always having clean 
hands before handling books helps make this a habit pattern. Other 
book-using practices to establish are the use of bookmarks, keeping 
Water, pencils, crayons, paints, and paste a safe distance from books, and 
Piling or reshelving books in orderly fashion. , 

As children increase in independent reading, they need to begin 
to learn their way around in the library that they most frequently use. 
With help, advanced primary children can begin to learn to use the 
card catalog and call numbers in a children’s library that is reasonably 
Simple, 


SELECTED READINGS 


oks and Children. New York: Holt, 
1953- An historical survey of children’s 
s apters 7 and 10 describe litera- 


Adams, Bess Porter, About Bo 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
literature, Chapter 6 and parts of Ch 


ture for primary age children. . 
MERICAN Liprary Association, A Basic Book Collection for Ele- 


mentary Grades. Chicago: American Library Association, 1960. An 
annotated list of selected titles for a small school library. 
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Dawson, MILDRED A., and Louise PFEIFER, A Treasury of Books for 
the Primary Grades. San Francisco: Howard Chandler, 1959. An 
annotated listing of goo carefully selected books for primary chil- 
dren. Criteria for selection of other books are given. 

Doane, PELAGI, compiler and illustrator, A Small Child’s Book of 
Verse. New York: Henry Z. Walck, 1948. Contains many poems 
within the range of understanding of a young child. Many nature 
poems. Poems sensitively chosen to reflect the child’s point of 
view. 

Durr, Annis, “Longer Flight.” New York: The Viking Press, 1955. An 
enchanting account by a mother of her children’s growth with 
and through books. 

FENNER, PuyLLIS, The Proof of the Pudding. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1957. A sensitively written general discussion of 
children’s literature focused on values of books for children. 

Heaton, Marcarer M., and HELEN B. Lewis, Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations, 3d Ed. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1955. Annotated booklist classified in several categories 
of human relationship problems and arranged in levels of diffi- 
culty beginning with picture books and primary reading material. 
Suggestions for using these books. 

Larrick, Nancy, A Teachers Guide to Children’s Books. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, Inc., 1960. Chapters 1, 2, and 3 present 
a particularly helpful analysis of the selection and use of books 
for primary children. Part II discusses bringing children and books 
together in terms of special interests and individuality. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLIsH, Adventuring with Books. 
Champaign, Ill.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1960- 


Annotated and graded booklists, including selections for primary 
children. 


Chapter 7 


LEARNING TO READ 


Symbols Have Meaning 


A) GETTING IDEAS FROM PRINT 


Skill in reading has long been considered an essential accomplish- 
ment and learning to read a major activity of primary children. Kinder- 
garten children are told by parents, teachers, and siblings that next 
year they will learn to read. Children learn to value reading as a 
Symbol of growing up and view it as a wedge into the inner circle of 
the adult world. For parents, a child’s early success in reading forecasts 
his future success in life. The time when he brings his first preprimer 
home and reads it confidently is occasion for rejoicing or even for cele- 
brating, 
bee ee then, is the nature of this highly : a 

omes possible for children to acquire as they gain maturity, €x- 
Perience, and language skills? How does the preschool child discover 
the concept of reading? How can primary teachers help in this process? 


valued skill that gradually 


D 
EVELOPMENT LEADING UP TO READING 


th many aspects of their real world 


Children have experiences wi 
y later draw to 


that furnish the materials of thought from which the 
mi meaning from spoken language and the printed page. As children 
earn to talk, they learn to think more precisely about things that are 
rt a Later they will learn to convert the print on the page to 

ing and thinking. 
-E A child begins to learn to value reading as he listens to his parents’ 
bis loc while they share with him the experiences of his first pic- 
tei Ooks. As stories that he hears read to him begin to challenge His 
PO powers, he views reading as increasingly iporant: Parents 
Mae satisfaction in reading also strengthens a child’s sense of its 
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Children use visual symbols earlier than we may realize. They 
recognize pictures, traffic signals, and trademarks. They begin to pick 
out signs, labels, individual letters, or numerals that are conspicuous 
in their environment. As readers, they will recognize these configura- 
tions with increasing reliability, differentiation, and understanding. 

The following is an account of some of the ways in which one child 
grew toward reading. 


John Growing toward Reading 


John, age three, was interested in the school buses that passed his 
home. “Number 5” stopped at his corner, and he began to identify that 
particular one by the numeral. Later he discovered “5” on the “Stop” 
signs and was shown the difference between the numeral “5” and the 
letter “S”. Knowing what the sign said and the name of one letter, he 
then wanted to know the names of the other letters. Shortly after that 
the family began to subscribe to a new magazine, the Post, Here the 
same letters said something else. On his fifth birthday a card arrived with 
a picture of a stage and spotlight and the same four big letters appeared 
—"On the Spot.” In the course of the next month he asked his mother, 
“What does p-o-t-s say?” 

At about the same time he became interested in different kinds of 

trucks and insisted on being told the make of each until he was able 
to identify them at a glance. Puzzled at his expertness, the adults began to 
ask, “How do you know?” But he was unable to indicate the cues he was 
using. Two months later the question was put again. The family car 
stopped behind two successive pickup trucks with “Ford” on the tailgate 
of one and “Studebaker” on the tailgate of the other. By this time he 
was able to name the process he was using. He answered with a touch of 
disdain in his voice, “I can read!” 
During the same summer he insistently made grocery lists in “his 
” He was not satisfied with pretend writing nor with the word 
written in full. He wanted each word dictated one letter at a time. In 
the process, he discovered there were some letters he didn’t know about 
and many he did not know how to make. His hands got tired ahead of 
his mind, and adult attention frequently wandered before his did. In 
spite of frustrations, which sometimes mounted to anger if he was not 
distracted to another activity, he persisted in this grueling, self-imposed 
task until it had fulfilled his learning purposes. Before he had exhausted 
this activity, he had discovered that letters have their own sounds. At 
age five and a half, as he was singing through a Christmas carol book 
with his father, he suspected that two pages had been turned at one time. 
Although unable to read the titles, he used the “p” sound to verify the 
fact. The last song sung having been “It Came upon a Midnight Clear,” 
he started to check, saying, “It came up-pup-pup-pup . . .” Then, “This 
is the one we sang. That one has no “pe 


way. 
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When John entered the beginning primary class he was not en- 
thusiastic about school until about the end of the first month when he 


could become fully involved in reading. 


Other Children Growing toward Reading 


The above account traces the way in which one alert child with 
high personal drive used his environment to help himself grow into 
reading in his own way. John’s parents were sufficiently permissive to 
let him grow in his way without taking on a tutorial role. They an- 
Swered his questions and avidly watched for each succeeding discovery. 
Another child would have different environmental stimulation. The 
Particular symbols available would form a different pattern. The adult 
Tesponses of interest, patience, and questioning would be different. The 
individual child’s outreach for understanding of symbols, his energy in 
drilling himself, and his methods of incorporating this new data into 
his play would be different. Still, the basic discoveries that each child 
will need to make concerning the reading process are the same even 
though arrived at by different activities. Some of these discoveries will 
be made in the home environment as John’s were. Some will be made 
With the guidance of the beginning primary teacher. ; 

The sequences of discoveries will vary with different children. John 
happened to have a set of experiences that coincidentally caused him to 
be aware of the large letters “S-T-O-P” in various combinations and in 
Words that had personal meaning for him. His rich experiences with 
Stories read as he watched the page gave him an understanding of 
Words as the units of reading. From this point, he was able to sample 
the processes of phonics and spelling. Children can learn to recognize 
Words or short sentences by their general configuration without knowing 


the names of the individual letters. 


Memory Reading 


Memory reading is an essential, though often belittled, stage of 


learning to read. Every child in the very beginning stages of reading 
Must be told what the printed forms say before he can learn to read 
them. A child who has had a favorite story read to him over and over 
again often knows the story verbatim and enjoys “reading” it for him- 
sale Perhaps this pretend reading is at first more nearly dramatic play 
the child playing what he has seen adults doing. Yet, as we observe 
“refully, we may notice that he is usually on the correct page as he 
‘Teads.” As we watch him drill himself by picking out every Place that 
Says, “Little Red Hen” or “Mr. Bear,” we realize that this child is 
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actually identifying details on the printed page. Such memory reading 
is a pleasurable activity that enables the child to focus on the meaning 
of reading and gives him time to sort out details. Children often pick 
out specific words, and adult encouragement to do so is desirable if 
kept at a play level. A child should not be hurried through this stage. 
If he has not arrived at this point at home, he is likely to need some 
equivalent experiences at school. 


Readiness of Beginning Primary Children 


The expression “ready to read” is often used in an all-or-none 
sense implying that a child is or is not ready to read. This usage seems 
to imply some magical take-off point at which all the child’s energies 
can be marshalled for the big thrust. Such a concept of readiness is 
hardly consistent with our observations of John or with our knowledge 
of other aspects of development. The diversity of children’s backgrounds 
for learning to handle printed symbols is suggested by the following 
sketches of children who will be in beginning primary classes on the 
first day of school: 


Jimmy has grown up with the television set as his babysitter. Hypno- 
tized by it from an early age, he has already watched through years of 
advertisements, cartoons, Westerns, “soap operas,” and miscellaneous pro 
grams of varying quality. He has a fund of information (and misinforma- 
tion), some inaccurately perceived, but his concrete base for testing thes¢ 


vicarious experiences has been limited, His capacity to recognize symbols 
is well developed. 


Elsie has had a few cheap books around to play with. She seldom 
looks at them now because there have been no new additions for some 
time. She spends much time with her dolls. 


Neither parent has time to 
read to her. 


Deg has just moved to the city from a rural area. Having lived on â 
plantation, he had many playmates. Together they ranged widely and 
acquired a fund of information about plants, agriculture, animals, and 
wildlife. Visual symbols such as pictures, signs, and labels were rare in his 


experience. Books and television were nonexistent, and trips to town 
were infrequent events. 


Emily is physically mature and stable. Her life has been well ordered, 


though without peaks of dynamic events except for the usual holiday ac 
tivities. She has a modest supply of books and toys. Her parents study 
advertisements and “how-to-do-it” books. Emily accompanies them 0? 
frequent shopping trips where she observes their careful comparison of 


labels. She has become able to read a few brand names and looks for 
the weights on each package. 
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Barbara and her sister, Ann, a year and a half older, like to play 
school. Many afternoons during the last two years Ann has reviewed 
the reading activities she has experienced at school and patiently drilled 
her sister on them. Barbara has been a willing and able pupil. Since the 
family lives near the library, Ann has been able to keep both supplied 
with books. Toward the end of Barbara’s year in kindergarten, she was 
reading stories to the other children from books on the library table. 

Santos has limited ability to speak English. His parents have little 
occasion to use it in his presence, and the neighbor children speak 
Spanish after the school day is over. Santos is an active child who seldom 
stops to notice details, He has had little interest in the signs in his en- 
vironment. His home contains little reading material, and he has had 
little occasion to see his parents read. 

Teri has been read to extensively from 
library of her own, which includes favorites old and new. Her mother 
makes weekly trips to the library and brings several books for Teri on 
each trip. Teri has begun to return to some of her earlier favorites, which 
she has learned word-for-word from frequent readings. Although for 
many months she has been able to “play-read” to herself when adults 
were too busy to read to her, now she has set herself the task of identi 
fying which words say exactly what. She pores over a book comparing 
words, rereading and asking, “Where does it say ? She has dis- 
covered some of these words in other books and magazines. 


an early age. She has a 


PRIMARY CHILDREN AND THE NATURE OF READING 
e ideas of an author from the 


Reading is the process of getting th 
those ideas. It is a process of 


wri b : 
hee or printed symbols representing 
thinking, in which the reader brings to bear his background of knowl- 


edge and feelings to interpret the meaning the author has tried to 
Communicate, Writing and print bridge the barrier of time and space 
between the author as thinker and the reader as thinker of the same 
Ideas, A reader can extend his experiences vicariously far beyond the 
limits of his local environment. He can use the thoughts and discoveries 
Of learners in the past. He can gain more knowledge about the world 
than would be possible for any individual to experience firsthand in an 


€ntire lifetime. 

The writer as thinker with inte 
not only the problem of composing and organizing sentences in such 
à Way as to represent his ideas clearly to himself, he must also think 
Of his readers’ purposes for reading, their vocabularies, their language 
abilities, and their diverse backgrounds for understanding what he has 


to say, 


nt to communicate to readers has 


the author is drastically limited 


In early primary reading materials, 
s and must depend heavily 


Y the scanty reading abilities of beginner: 
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upon accompanying pictures to tell the story that he suggests. For in- 
stance, the story may include the sentence, “I see something,” yet the 
picture must tell who is talking, what was seen, and who heard what 
was said. Thus, these materials have many unwritten ideas behind them. 
The authors of current reading series have further disciplined them- 
selves to write with systematically expanding, controlled vocabularies, 
and to plan for reusing new words a sufficient number of times to enable 
children to learn them. At the same time, the author-artist-vocabulary 
technician team must keep the reading material full of interesting ideas, 
for the primary child is a thinker. His initial experiences with reading 
must be “thought-full” and not allowed to become purely mechanical. 


The Primary Reader as a Thinker 


Since primary children are able to think ideas considerably beyond 
their capacity to read them, the teacher must take responsibility for 
stimulating their thinking where the author and artist had to leave 
off. She herself will need to absorb the meaning that the picture pre- 


sents in relation to the text of the story in order to be able to fill in 
some of the unexpressed ideas. She will h 


elp children carefully read 
the pictures as well 


as the text and will encourage them to supply some 
of the missing details from their own experiences. She may smooth the 
continuity of a story by a question such as, “Then what do you think 
happened when they got to the zoo?” She will encourage children to use 
the ideas they get from their reading to think new and different 
thoughts of their own. Always the teacher will be concerned that child- 
ren’s thoughts growing out of their reading experiences are challenging 
to them—that these are thoughts worth thinking. When teachers work 
with beginning readers in these ways to make reading a thinking 
process, those who speak with disdain about the texts of preprimers 


need have less concern about the lack of intellectual nourishment in 
these books. 


Language Skill in the Reading Process 


A child's oral-language skill is important to his success in reading: 
Especially in the primary years, the vocabularly and language patterns 
that a child is expected to read should be familiar to 

Vocasuary ° Until the process of reading is well established, usu- 
ally by the end of the primary period, a child’s listening and speaking 
vocabulary must run ahead of his reading vocabulary. His task of re- 
membering the word as it is printed must not be complicated by having 
to learn its pronunciation and meaning. Children need to be familiar 


him. 
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with the author’s names for things. Variations such as the following in 
the names for familiar objects may cause difficulty for a primary child 
if he meets them as a reading task: 


wagon — coaster dog — pooch 
pail — bucket train — choo-choo 


The teacher familiar with the language patterns of the community will 
be able to anticipate some such difficulties so that she can teach the 
new terms in casual conversation before they are met in reading. Stories 
read to children also help them learn these variations in names of 
objects. 

Words seldom if ever have single specific meanings. They stand for 
concepts—for bunches of related ideas that we think together. The 
author is likely to have a considerably larger fund of ideas behind the 
Words that he uses than the child has. The teacher needs to help narrow 
this gap. The direct experiences of science and social studies programs 
Not only increase children’s vocabularies but enrich the associations 
they have with well-known words. Literature also increases the useful- 
Ness of words that will be met in later reading. 

Often, too, words have several quite different meanings as illus- 
trated in the following examples: 
fall 

Be careful not to fall. 

Leaves are pretty in the fall. 

We saw a waterfall. 

Tun 

He will run in the race. 

The car won't run. 

The train has a long run. 
can 

He can do the job. 

Tt came in a tin can. 

T helped mother can tomatoes. 


The child needs to be able to use these varying meanings es eam 
€ meets them in reading. Homonyms are likewise part of this vo- 


cabulary task—here—hear; two—too. 

Lancuace PATTERNS ° Language patterns as 
€nter into the reading task. Every language has sets of words that are 
used together in habitual patterns. They vary by region and are often 
Modified by the influence of another language. The following illustrate 


well as vocabulary 


Such patterns: 
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Mother gets dinner. Come to my house for dinner. 
Mother makes dinner. Come by my house for dinner. 
All of you come. Turn the light off. 
You all come. Make the light out. 


Children who focus on meaning as they read tend to anticipate 
language patterns familiar to them that carry the meaning they expect. 
This anticipation is a frequent cause of miscalling words in primary as 
well as in adult reading. Such errors are likely to occur when the in- 
dividual has reading fluency enough to stimulate active thinking yet 
lacks speed of word perception adequate to keep up with his thoughts 
and speech. Errors of this kind are more likely to occur when children’s 
language patterns at home vary markedly from standard English. 

Similarly, the child’s grammatical usage can interfere with accurate 
reading since the grammar patterns he hears and uses sound correct to 
him. If he is used to saying, “Me and Jim went home,” it will sound 
strange to read, “Bob and I went home.” Similarly, if he hears his 
parents and teacher, educated though they be, make the common errors, 
“He gave it to my sister and Z,” and “He sat between Daddy and I,” it 
will likely be harder for him to read the correct forms: 


to my sister and me 
between Daddy and me 


Figures of speech are language patterns that carry a meaning other 
than the literal meaning of the words used. Such expressions make lan- 
guage more colorful and interesting. They are often poetic in nature 


and may frequently be traditional or folk-expressions in a community. 
Primary children meet such ex 

they are able to h 
might be: 


pressions with increasing frequency as 
andle more difficult reading materials. Some examples 


It went skyhigh. 
Out of the frying pan into the fire. 


Children need help through discussion to enjoy the coior and allusions 
in such expressions and thereby to savor their deeper meanings. 

The whole area of language patterns and sentence structure is the 
province of the structural linguists. This group is making itself felt in 
advocating more natural sentences in children’s books and in emphasiz- 
ing the relationship of oral reading to listening, They point out the 
importance of voice intonation and inflections for both oral and silent 


es on the theory that the primary child must be able to produce 
either a vocal pattern or an auditory memor i 

a of th ls as 
though they had been spoke : Fi dele naan 


n to him if he is to get the fullest meaning 
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from what he reads. They believe that a conscious effort should be made 
to make children aware of the differences in meaning that can be made 
by changing the order of words in the sentence and by changing modi- 
fiers and grammatical inflections. Many primary teachers have been 
helping children play with language in some of these ways before this 
emphasis appeared in the teaching of reading. As this science matures 
we are likely to receive additional clarification and help from this 
source. 


Emotional Factors Related to Reading 


e or interfere with reading. Such 


Emotional factors often reinforce 
faction at being 


factors may range from one child’s exhilarating satis 
able to read for himself to another child's completely debilitating emo- 
tional problem that makes his learning to read impossible. Although 
emotions in the classroom are usually mild feeling tones rather than 
strong emotions, the teacher needs to be aware of the way in which 
they facilitate or complicate her task of helping children develop read- 
ing skills. 

Positive EMOTIONAL FACTORS * Children’s values, purposes, and 
interests provide positive emotional concomitants to reading. When the 
child finds reading a source of new stimulating ideas or of pleasurable 
Vicarious experiences, he has energy available for more and more read- 
ing. When he is successful in reading, he gains status as a learner and 
experiences the tonic of pride and self-respect from his accomplishment, 

The primary teacher, taking advantage of the mild emotional com- 
ponent of purpose, helps her children find reasons for reading. She 
stimulates their interest and curiosity in each story by the guiding 
questions that she asks. When a child has had his curiosity aroused 
even slightly to find out what happened to Billy's dog in the story, he 
is in a state of mild psychological tension. Finding the answer re- 
leases this tension and gives him a feeling of satisfaction. On the 
other hand, he experiences mild dissatisfaction if he does not find out 
what he wanted to know. Children’s purposes for reading may also be 
related to such activities as getting information for a project, planning 
to dramatize a story, or preparing to read stories to younger children. 

Children’s purposes arise from their interests, and their interests 
are, or can be, abundant. The primary teacher must be alert to what 
children in her class have had opportunities to become interested in and 
Should seek to extend their interests. The process of reading is aided 
by the positive feeling tones created by interest, and at the same time 
Teading can be a means of stimulating new interests. A discouraged 
reader may be captured and revitalized by an easy book that feeds his 
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particular interest, perhaps in cowboys, astronauts, dogs, or airplanes. 

NEGATIVE EMOTIONAL Factors + Unfortunately, emotional factors 
of both mild and intense nature often interfere with reading. A 
child who is uncomfortable with his peers may be giving his atten- 
tion to this problem rather than to the process of learning to read or 
to the content of what he is reading. A child may be unsure with his 
teacher or hostile toward the world in general. He may be anxious 
about a member of his family or about himself. He may be afraid of 
failing. These feelings may be so mild as to be undetectable except by 
the evidence of the child’s inattention. Or the child’s problem may be 
so acute to himself that he becomes a major disturbing element in the 
classroom. The teacher cannot expect to compete with such factors as 
she teaches reading. Except in cases where a child uses reading as an 
escape from his problems, he is unlikely to be successful in terms of his 
real capacity until such factors are alleviated. The teacher who learns to 
get inside the feelings of individual children and see through their eyes 
can often improve a child’s reading by this indirect approach. 

Some children enter school with severe emotional problems. When 
a teacher finds that a primary child does not respond to her usual 
approach of friendliness, kindness, praise, and firmness as other children 
do, she should take steps to get help beyond her own technical skill 
as a teacher. Pressure for reading should be eliminated until the prob- 
lem is alleviated. 
Some primary teachers find children in their classes who have 
ady become discouraged readers. When emotional disturbances re- 
sult from reading disability, the solution may be found in improved 
individual reading instruction. This usually means working with easy 
materials that are interesting for the particular child. 


alre 


Visual Capacities and Skills in Reading 


A child’s capacity to focus his eyes on reading material, his ability 
to make his two eyes work together, and his skill in moving his eyes 
efficiently in relation to the lines of reading are all important to his 
reading success. 

VisuaL Focus * A child must be able to focus his eyes on material 
at the distance at which he is expected to read. A farsighted child may 


show rapid gains in beginning reading as long as large charts and board 
work predominate, for he can focus most easily 


farther. As he is expected to read in books, 
even disinterest, and possibly avoidance of re 
to get clear images of the words, 


at that distance or 
he may show less success, 
ading because he is unable 


Children of beginning primary age tend to be somewhat farsighted 
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in the process of normal development. That is, while they are generally 
able to focus at normal reading distance for short periods of time, main- 
taining near-point focus for longer periods is likely to produce evidence 
of strain—fatigue, inattention, irritability, or even disturbing behavior. 
The child does not know what is the matter, for the diverting behavior 
is nature's way of protecting his eyes before strain reaches the point of 
pain or damage. Too often, instead of bringing the needed relief, this 
protective behavior brings reminders from the teacher to continue giv- 
ing attention to his reading or brings scoldings for disturbing the group. 

Reading tasks for beginning primary children should include not 
only reading from books, which requires near-point focus, it should also 
include liberal amounts of chart-type and chalkboard reading, which 
allows for distance focus as well. Required reading tasks at close range 
should be kept short and interspersed with visual tasks needing only 
distant or less precise focusing of eyes. Self-selected reading activities 
May require near-point focus, but such activities, being voluntary, per- 
mit the child to leave the task when he is tired—when his body mech- 
anism calls for relief. Children who are visually capable of sustained 
Near-point focus may spend considerable time poring over library 
books. There is some evidence to suggest that near-point reading activi- 
ties gradually foster the development of both structure and skill in 
focusing at normal reading distance. 

Children who are abnormally nearsighted are less likely to have 
reading problems than farsighted children. Since farsightedness enables 
children to distinguish forms at the required twenty-foot distance on 
the Snellen Eye Chart, they are likely to pass undetected unless a special 
test or special lenses are used in visual screening. 

VisuaL BALANCE AND Fusion * In addition to being able to focus 
eyes successfully, the child must be able to make his eyes work together 
So that as both focus they send a clear, single, fused image to the brain. 
For most children, this ability develops automatically. A substantial 
number of children whose eyes focus well when tested separately have 
an imbalance in the muscles of their eyes that makes fusion difficult. 
This condition tends to cause them to avoid reading, to experience early 
fatigue, or to develop behavior that distracts the teacher from the real 
problem, Some children solve their problem unconsciously by suppress- 
ing the vision in one eye and reading only with their dominant eye. 
This condition of muscle imbalance can be alleviated by corrective 
lenses, eye exercises, or surgery, depending upon the nature of the case. 
Many schools are using tests such as the Massachusetts Eye Test which 
identify children who need referral to a vision specialist for this reason. 
Children themselves are seldom able to identify their problem as visual. 
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However, seven-year-old Larry was able to cue the teacher to his diffi- 
culty: 


Larry seemed to be a socially well-adjusted healthy child, interested 
in learning to read. His early reading responses gave promise of satis- 
factory progress. Yet as the weeks and months passed and other children 
were reading fluently in primers, Larry seemed to have lost all interest 
in reading. One day his teacher asked him, “Larry, why don’t you like 
to read?” He answered, “Mrs. H., when I try to read, the words jump 
around on the page; they won't stay still for me to read them.” He was 
promptly referred to the school nurse, who followed through until he 
was fitted with glasses. After his condition of muscle imbalance was cor- 


rected, he made rapid progress and was soon reading easily and with 
much satisfaction to himself and to his teacher. 


Eye Movements * Reading English requires a series of left-to-right 
eye movements across the page and an eye sweep back to the beginning 
of each new line. This pattern must be learned, although it seldom if 
ever needs to be isolated for drill. The teacher, aware that this habit 
must be developed, emphasizes it casually in many situations until it is 
established. She will call attention to the starting side and the return 
sweep as she writes their dictated stories. She will move her hand in a 
left-to-right direction under words, phrases, and sentences as she calls 
children’s attention to them. When she underlines a word to emphasize 
it, she will be careful to draw the line from left to right. When children 
have a small number of objects to count she will encourage them to 
arrange the items in rows and count from left to right with a return 


sweep to the beginning of each row, rather than counting back in the 
reverse direction. 


Perceptual and Associative Skills Related to Reading 


More than getting clearly focused and fused visual images of the 
forms on the printed page, the child must develop a number of per- 
ceptual and associative skills if he is to become a reader. 

RECOGNIZING AND REMEMBERING LIKENESSES AND DIFFERENCES IN 
Forms ° The child must be able to discriminate gross likenesses and 
differences in form, as in geometric shapes, and finer, simple ones, as in 
the likenesses and differences between such letter pairs as f-t, e-c, or b-d. 
More than that, however, he must be able to discriminate differences 
within patterns of letters in words that are strikingly similar, as “boy” 
and “dog,” “was” and “saw,” “come” and “came.” Furthermore, he must 
be able to perceive these forms as symbols for words that he speaks. The 
ability to make permanent associations between the printed form of a 
word, the spoken word, and the reality that both represent requires 
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considerable mental ability. The primary teacher needs to appreciate 
the complexity of the task that young children attack with such ad- 
mirable success. 

After a child has an understanding of the reading process and has 
acquired some reading vocabulary, he must continue to refine his per- 
ception of letter forms and letter sequences in words. He must remem- 
ber these minute differences when words may vary by only one letter as 
“some” and “come” or when they vary in letter sequence, as “quit,” 
“quite,” and “quiet,” or when they have confusing similarities, as 
“what” and “want.” The child must be able to keep these images and 
these differences in mind in order to recognize words in a variety of 
situations. In order for words to be useful in fluent reading the reader 
must be able to recognize them on sight, without hesitation, individ- 
ually or in phrases. He has no time for studying them out, no time for 
focusing on individual letters or even on syllables. He must know them 
instantly. They must have become sight words. This does not mean that 
the child has learned these words by staring at them and repeating 
them over and over again. The details of word similarities and differ- 
ences are so minute and complex that often it is necessary for a child 
to study them in detail before it is possible for him to learn to perceive 
them rapidly, 

PERCEIVING MEANING * Perception of meaning is related to the 
child’s language development and to the experiences that he brings to 
the printed page. It is also dependent upon the more mechanical skills 


of reading, especially on the skills of rapid word recognition. 
Some degree of fluency is essential in all reading in order for the 
meaning to be apparent to the reader himself and to any listener he 


may have. Words seen and spoken singly with even minor time lapses 
between do not carry an idea even though they are part of a sentence 
that could be easily understandable to the reader or listener. For this 
reason, even the beginning primary teacher needs to be concerned with 
children’s fluent reading of experience charts and preprimers. Especially 
at the stage when children move from memory readying to increasing 
identification of individual words, the teacher needs to be sure that they 
do not fall into a word-calling pattern. ; 

Both at this stage and later, each child needs time to sort out the 
words for himself to be sure that he knows them and to be sure that he 
understands what they say before he reads for others. Much of this 


Sorting out and verifying needs to be done orally or semiorally in the 


early stages of reading, but later it will be done silently. Often this 


Preparation may need to be quite deliberate study. But at any time a 
child reads for others, the teacher should insist that he speak what the 


book says the way he would tell the same story. This will help him 
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understand it better and assure his listeners’ understanding. Also, he is 
more likely to prepare carefully when he must meet this standard of 
oral reading. 

The teacher must be sure that primary children are not put under 
pressure to read rapidly. Gross differences exist in individual children’s 
speed of thinking and speed of talking, and reading speed cannot ex- 
ceed the child’s individual rate of thought in silent reading or rate of 
speech in oral reading. The teacher can, however, make each child 
aware that his reading must flow, rather than “drip” one word at a 
time. Opportunities for many easy, zestful reading experiences will 
foster individual children’s optimum rates. When a child is able to 
follow the flow of a story and can grasp the thought units as he reads, 
he is more likely to become a fluent reader. 

The skill of skimming over a story to get a general idea of its 
content and the skill of scanning a page, story, or book to identify sig- 
nificant bits of information are closely related to fluent reading. 
Children can learn quite early to perceive key words that cue them to 
the general thread of the story or to the specific data they are seeking. 

Children’s skill in reading fluently and selectively is essential to 
their pleasure in reading and to the usefulness of reading to them. It 
enables them to find quickly what they want to read and to glean the 
information that they need without reading masses of unrelated ma- 
terials. Primary reading activities must provide the groundwork for the 
development of these skills so that children may grow into them. 


B) GUIDES TO TEACHING READING SKILL 
AND UNDERSTANDING 


The child’s development, from beginning understanding of the 
reading process to skill, independence, and thoughtful ‘use of reading, 
involves a variety of learnings. At whatever point in this process the 
teacher and the child meet, the teacher must discover how to get in step 
with him if she is to facilitate rather than impede his progress. Children 
need teachers who can set the stage for their child-like discoveries 
related to reading—teachers who direct their attention, give them sug- 
gestions, arrange new combinations of words, letters, and phrases, and 
generally keep the learning of printed symbols a delightful adventure. 
Under this kind of guidance, a child reaching out for mastery of sym- 
bols will discover his own power and is likely to give himself much 
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independent practice in reading because he enjoys using his newly dis- 
covered capacities. Such practice may be studying labels, reading charts, 
finding familiar words in newspapers, playing with word cards, or 
experimenting with beginning sounds and endings. The child may 
reread his preprimer until it becomes limp. He may attack new stories 
one after another when he finds out he can go ahead on his own. Always 
this zest for reading must be maintained, for such release of personal 
energy is the factor that will eventually take him over the hump in 
becoming a thoughtful, independent, habitual reader. The teacher must 
lead in this process of discovery, but she should never push. Many long- 
range reading problems are created in the beginning stages of reading 
by overanxious teachers or parents who feel that they must use pressure 
to keep children with the group, pressure to get them “ready for next 
year,” pressure to finish the book, when some children may need more 
time. 

e reading lessons for children, they need to 
he skill of reading from children’s 
and feelings that each child 


As teachers provid 
master their own “reading” lessons—t 
faces, actions, and comments the meanings 
is getting from his reading experiences. 


EARLY READING EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL 
t of reading readiness is giving the child 
sample experiences in reading and watching his responses. His evidence 
of success and eagerness for more is the teacher’s best indication that he 
is “ready.” However, if he does not respond with success and eagerness 
to a series of samples of reading, the teacher has the task of finding the 
level at which he can be successful and of working with him in ways 
that will stimulate his powers and interest. 
Beginning reading instruction provi 
activities: 


Probably the best tes 


des the following types of 


1) Incidental reading opportunities, which serve to demonstrate 


the usefulness of reading in everyday settings 

2) Experience-chart reading, which provides familiar content in 
familiar language that can be read easily from memory 

3) Preprimer reading, which introduces story content with con- 
trolled vocabulary and picture continuity 

4) Semi-independent and independent reading of easy library 
books, which provides for individual progress 

5) Primer reading, which provides story content that depends in- 
creasingly on word recognition 

6) Word-study activities, 
and provide the skills of indepen 


which bring words to sight recognition 
dent identification of new words 
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4) Independent study activities, which give practice on and test 
new skills and understandings. 


Incidental Reading 


Earliest reading activities in the beginning primary year will be 
related to signs and labels useful in getting acquainted with the school 
—lavatory signs, the sign on the classroom door, the teacher's name on 
her things, captions under pictures. Labels on such things as paste, 
scissors’ holder, chalk box, and box for balls may match labels on the 
shelf that show where they belong. Signs and labels of this kind should 
serve a real purpose rather than be indiscriminate tags on every object 
in the room. Signs related to social studies and science may be required 
as activities develop. 

Daily news items dictated by the children and written on the chalk- 
board help children develop the understanding that reading material is 


talking written down. Children may contribute such items as the 
following: 


e Jack saw three fire trucks. 
* Mr. Jones was our teacher yesterday. 
* Today is election day. Our daddies and mothers will vote. 
Simple announcements written by the teacher can help reinforce the 


children’s understanding of reading as a means of getting important 
information. These may be such items as the following: 


Kishwaukee School, Rockford, III. 
Traffic signs provide important incidental reading materials. 
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° The nurse will come today. 


e We will go to Miss B’s room. 
They have a surprise for us. 
* We will get weighed today. 
Simple reminders of coming events, plans the class has made, or memos 
of jobs that need to be done all illustrate the functional value of read- 
ing. Experience charts are, in effect, more extensive news items devel- 
oped into story form and recorded more permanently on chart paper. 


Experience Charts 


Experience charts provide a bridge from memory reading to re- 
sponsible word recognition. These individual or cooperative stories that 
children dictate from their common group experiences provide desir- 
able reading activities for all children, but they are especially valuable 
for children who need to arrive at or linger in the memory stage of 
reading. Since children participate in composing an experience story, 
they do not have to be told what is on the paper. They know what the 
Story says because they told it. The ideas recorded are their own, and 
the language patterns, too, are theirs. The teacher needs only to help 
them review it to keep it fresh in their minds. 

Composinc EXPERIENCE CHARTS ° Stories children dictate coop- 
eratively may often far outrun their capacity to read. This dilemma can 


be solved in a number of different ways: 


1) The teacher may limit the length o 
questions she asks as they dictate. 

2) She may help the children se 
sentences to be used for a reading chart. 

3) She may divide a story into sever 
length for reading. 

4) She may organize a story 
has jotted down. 


f the story by the guiding 
lect from their story three or four 
al short episodes of reasonable 


from the children’s comments that she 


The value of an experience story On a reading chart is lost if it is too 
long for children to remember. Sentences must be short enough to 
permit children to sort out specific words so that word recognition is 
fostered. 

As the teacher helps children develop charts, she may keep in mind 
the vocabulary of the preprimers that she expects to use with them. 
However, she will not insert this vocabulary artificially, for in so doing 
she would violate the principle of using such charts. On the other hand, 
the teacher may guide children’s responses by the questions she asks, 
and thereby help them use forms that are most likely to transfer to 
Preprimer reading. But the teacher should realize that the function of 
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experience charts is not to develop a sight vocabulary but rather to 
bring children to a concept of word recognition by means ofa reading 
setting that has particular meaning for them. With this understanding 
in mind she will be able to accept their compositions more nearly as 
they dictate them. 

Cooperative stories are usually most conveniently recorded on the 
chalkboard as they are dictated. In this way the children can watch 
their story grow in the normal left-to-right progression of reading and 
can become aware of capitals and periods as cues for the beginning and 
ending of sentences. On the chalkboard, needed changes are readily 
made. Recording the story in more permanent form on large chart 
paper is more satisfactorily done when the children are not present. 

PREPARING EXPERIENCE CHARTS ° Paper used for experience charts 
should be tough enough to permit children to use these charts inde- 
pendently in self-chosen activities after they have served their purpose 
for class use. A good grade of white craft paper or butcher’s paper can 
be reinforced for this purpose. Manila tagboard is adequately tough 
but quite expensive. Paper purchased by the roll is more flexible. 
Usually the teacher will find it more satisfactory to write lengthwise on 
the paper so that sentences will have adequate space. She will want to 
establish a standard width of chart, three to four feet, so that most of 
the children’s sentences will fit the size of writing she finds most appro- 
priate. Each sentence should start on a new line. Long sentences should 
be divided so as to keep phrases, relative clauses, and quotations intact 
on the same line, as illustrated in the following sentences: 


A big machine put the milk 
into the bottles. 
The sign said, 
“Danger. Keep out.” 
After we saw the trucks, 
we came home. 
Even at this stage, children should le 
The second line of a continuing se 
that it does not start a new idea. T 
that match the letter size and spaci 


may also make a set of sentence strips that can be cut into phrases, and 
then perhaps into words, These strips are most satisfactorily made of 
tagboard so that children can handle them easily. 

Manuscript writing on an ex 


asily. The 


size that it 


is difficult to see their shapes. Compare the legibility of these two words: 
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airplane _ little 


Letters must be carefully packed so that there is no doubt that they 
belong together in the particular word, but they should not be so 
crowded that their individual identity as letters is uncertain. Compare 
the following: 


Some some sone 


the the the 


Likewise, the spacing between words should leave no doubt about 
where each word begins and ends. Yet words should very obviously be- 
long to the sentence and not be spread as isolated words might be. 


The bird flew awa y. 
The bird flew away. 
Thebird Flewaway. 


served and adequate space left between 
anics of chart construction, if not care- 
fully observed, have the possibility of creating such reading hazards for 
children that they entirely negate the value of using experience charts. 
By standing about twenty feet off from a chart and viewing her work 
critically, the teacher herself should be able to identify some of the 
Points that she needs to improve upon in order to make her charts most 
useful, 

Usinc EXPERIENCE CHARTS ° 
Teading activities, the teacher will foll 
Suggested below, adapted to the particular chart. She may say: 

Do you think you can remember 


Adequate margins should be ob 
the lines of writing. These mech 


When using an experience chart for 
ow some such procedures as those 


This is the story we made yesterday. 
it or shall I read it to you first? 

This sentence tells where we went. . 
animals we saw. . . . This tells how we felt. 

Can you find the sentence that tells about the pigs? . . . Can you 
frame it with your hands? . - - Tell us what it says... . Can you find just 
the short part that tells where the pigs were? ... Can you frame it and 


read it? 


. . This sentence tells about the 
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Here I have some sentences that are mixed up. Let’s see if we can 
arrange them like the ones on the chart. Take a good look at the first 
sentence on the chart and think what it says. . . . Now watch as I show 
you each sentence on the strips. If you see the sentence that matches the 
first one exactly, raise your hand. Watch carefully. . . . Match it on the 
chart and see if it is just the same... . Can you read what it says? .. . 
Now put it on the card chart, and we will look for the next one. 


Today we have a story on our chart and the same story written on 
the chalkboard. Let's read them both, and then let's see if we can find 


some parts of sentences. . . . Can you find the words that say, “We saw?" 
. - . Frame them on the chart with your hands and read them. . . . Now 
frame them on the board and read them. 


- - » Now erase just what you 
read. 

Many variations of these procedures can be developed to provide 
opportunities for children to respond with memory reading, matching, 
and word recognition. Children may cooperatively retell a familiar story 
such as “The Three Bears” or “The Little Engine That Could” for a 
chart book. From this familiar setting, children can learn quickly to 
identify sentences, phrases, and words, Knowing what it says and what 
it means facilitates the task of remembering details. With this kind of 
teaching, children move easily from experience, to written expression, 
to sentence identification, and finally to phrase and word recognition. 


The teacher will need to be careful that the reading material on any 
one chart is kept short and simple. 


Preprimer Reading 


As children demonstrate 


an understanding of the reading process 
through reading experience ¢ 


l harts and show beginning skill in word 
recognition, they may be introduced to preprimers. These beginning 


books offer children an opportunity to read the simplest of stories with 
picture continuity. Reading vocabulary builds up as words are pre- 
sented one at a time and reused consistently. This feature of limited 
and systematically controlled vocabulary enables children to master 
gradually through frequent use a limited set of words that recur in 
attractive story settings. Children should not be started in these books 
until their responses to simple charts show that they have a reasonable 
chance of learning to recognize words at a rate that will keep reading 
well out of the category of drudgery. Some memory reading may occur 
in preprimer reading, but primarily these books should serve children 
in the building of their early sight vocabulary. Experience charts should 
be continued concurrently with preprimers, but they will gradually 
change their function as reading skill develops. 

PICTURE READING IN THE PREPRIMER « The teacher needs to help 
children do considerable picture reading in the preprimer as they read 
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each story, otherwise they are likely to miss details of the story that the 
text cannot provide. She may guide the picture-reading process with 
comments such as the following: 


Look at the picture and see what Tom is pointing to. . . . Can you 
guess what he is saying? 

Is there anything in the picture that tells you what will happen 
next? 

The picture tells us how Ann feels about this accident. . . . What is 
the picture telling us about the way Mother and Father are feeling? 

Do you see someone hidden in the picture who has not been in the 
story yet? .. . I wonder what he will do. 


Much discussion must go on in connection with the preprimer 
reading lesson to emphasize the meanings, for reading must be more 
than a mechanical process. Critical thinking in relation to story situa- 
tions and family predicaments can emerge. Even at this age, the teacher 
can use reading episodes to help children understand the feelings and 
behavior of others. 

Guiwine THE READI 
period, the teacher will guide children’s re 
Her oral cues will support the language pattern 
example, she may ask: 

Then what did Pug do? [The text may be, “Pug ran away.”’] 


Then what does Bill tell Joe to do? [“Run, Joe, run.”] 
hat Sue and Jane want. [‘Sue and Jane 


no Process * During much of the preprimer 
ading sentence-by-sentence. 
of the sentence. For 


The next sentence tells w 
want a little house.”] 
asked a cue question or made a comment 
ading, she will expect each 
she calls on someone to 
1 in response to the guid- 


After the teacher has 
that gives continuity to the next line of re 
child to read the sentence to himself before 
respond. This encourages all children to reac 


ance of the teacher. 
Most children at this stage need individual liners to help them 


focus on the particular sentence to be read. Beginning readers, less 
familiar with printed symbols than adults, easily lose their line of read- 
ing. A folded strip of construction paper makes a satisfactory liner. This 
aid makes it unnecessary for children to point with their fingers in 
order to keep their places on the page. Some children will need to con- 
tinue the use of liners well into the primer period. Others will success- 
fully discard these devices early because they find them a nuisance 
Tather than a help. At any time that a child starts pointing to indi- 
vidual words as he reads, he should be expected to use a liner. When a 
Child is asked to locate a specific sentence, phrase, or word, he should 
frame it with the index finger of each hand so that he sees the part to 
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be read in its entirety. Directions such as, “Find the part that tells what 
Dick did,” or, “Show us the part that Tom said,” should be common 
after the story has been read as a whole. Thinking-reading tasks of this 
type will become increasingly complex as reading skill grows. 

MEETING AND StupyING NEw Worps * In this stage of reading 
before word-recognition skills are developed, children need to be told 
or at least have verified, most new words that they add to their reading 
vocabularies. Some children, of course, will have already begun to 
generate their own techniques for word identification. 

New words may be presented in a variety of ways, but always they 
should be met in a meaningful context. The teacher may tell a minia- 
ture story that leads up to the point where the children can supply the 
word from its oral context. After they have said the word, she will write 
it on the board in isolation and then in a sentence. Sometimes she may 
lead up to writing a sentence in which the children will meet the new 
word in the context of familiar words. Often the word can be met 
directly in the book with the help of picture and context cues. This 
should happen as frequently as possible. Meeting and attacking new 
words in their book setting encourages children to use whatever re- 
sources they have in identifying unfamiliar words that they meet as they 
read independently. 

The ability of the particular group must determine the type and 
variety of procedures used both in presenting and in studying new 
words. Slow-learning children will require many more repetitions than 
fast-learning children. New words may reappear in a number of set- 
tings—in sentence strips, on word cards beginning with upper- and 
lower-case letters, in picture cards, and in parallel stories written on 
charts by the teacher. 

When helping children study the word, the teacher should direct 
their attention to its configuration and should encourage them to iden- 
tify their own cues for remembering it. As children’s experience with 
words is extended, the teacher will watch for their discovery of phonic 
elements and will begin to show them how such cues can be useful. 

The teacher must be careful to keep word study short. The child's 
Most useful way of making the word his own is in meeting it in interest- 
ing stories. The more times it is useful to him in a i i 
more likely he is to remember it. n a iad 

Usinc THE TEACHER’s MANUAL ° Teacher's manuals give helpful 
suggestions for guiding children’s reading at this and later stages. The 
teacher must choose what she will use and must always be aware that 
she must adapt these ideas to her particular group. Some able children 
will “romp” through the preprimer with remarkable energy and with 
an attitude of “More—and make it hard this time!” To subject such 
children to repetitious procedures suggested in the manual would be 
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deadening. Other children will need some of these suggested ideas, and 
still others may need all such helps that the teacher can find. 

The teacher must understand the principles illustrated in the 
manual well enough that she can guide children’s reading effectively 
either with or without the manual. She should use the manual to stimu- 
late her own creative thinking about the teaching process rather than 
to substitute for a thoughtful approach of her own. 


Beginning Semi-independent and Independent Reading 


Since one of the principal goals of reading instruction should be to 
equip children to read independently, the teacher should begin early to 
help them discover this possibility. Even the first day of school, the 
teacher of beginning primary children may place on the library table 
some of the simplest of preprimers and storybooks with especially easy 
texts. These may be used first for telling stories from the picture 
sequences and later for actual reading. Some children will begin to 
come to the teacher and ask, “What does this say?” and thus initiate 
the process of independent reading for themselves. The teacher will 
avoid making available books she plans to use for group reading. 

Occasional children may already be readers by the time they enter 
school, and a few will appear to make a “vertical take-off” in reading as 
Soon as they gain the necessary insights into the process. From the be- 
ginning of school, the teacher needs to work with her class in small 
enough groups so that she can identify such children as early as possible 
and make plans for challenging them with an individualized and/or 
group reading plan. The number of such children in any one class will 
vary with the community. Often the first approach to independent 
reading for a few children will be through individual experience stories 
recorded for them in their own books of stories. 

As the teacher works with a group of children who are moving 
rapidly through the preprimers, she may pause, perhaps at the end of 
the second book, and try some semi-independent reading. She will 
choose from another series a preprimer that has a high percentage of 


Overlapping vocabulary. She may say: 


Today, we have a book about some different children. I'll tell you 

their names, and then I think you can read some of it by yourselves. The 
first two stories are about their pets, and then there are some stories 
about tricks. You may ask me for help on any words you don’t know, 
and I will help you figure them out. 

She will keep the children in the group for the normal reading period 

So that she can observe and assist them as they read, but all help will be 

Biven individually. As she chats briefly with each child to alert him to 

Context and picture cues, she will be able to appraise his success in get- 
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ting meaning as well as in identifying words. Before the end of their 
group time, she will stop and have them discuss briefly what they have 
read. At another time she may invite the group to come to the circle 
one at a time and will introduce each to a preprimer or an easy trade 
book especially chosen for him. As children gain power in such reading, 
she will offer increasing opportunity for choice. Along with such proce- 
dures, the teacher will continue with some experience stories and 
further work with the group in preprimers and/or work in the primer 
of the original series. She must always keep the plan flexible in terms 
of her analysis of children’s developing readiness and needs. As such 
semi-independent reading activities increase and children have the 
privilege of taking books home to read, marked changes in the relative 
status of members of the group may appear. 


Primer Reading 


Primer reading brings children to the point where significant ideas 
of the story cannot be gleaned entirely from pictures. Although the 
illustrations still carry important cues to story continuity, more and 
more, the child must read to get the main points of the story. Sentences 
are longer, and children begin to acquire word-study skills that point 
toward independence. 

: Guipinc Primer READING * The techniques of guiding children’s 
primer reading are similar to those used with the preprimer. Always 
the teacher needs to build a bridge of meaning from the child's real or 
vicarious experiences to the meaning of the story. Picture reading still 
must be stressed. Words may be presented in much the same way as 
before with gradually increasing use of phonics and structural analysis 
cues. More and more frequently words are left to be met in the text aS 
children read. This practice helps them put to use their growing skills 
of word identification. 

At the beginning of primer reading, it may 
help children study the story one sentence 
oneself before reading for others should be continued. Gradually longer 
thought units can be studied at one time. Primers often have a type 
of paragraphing shown by leaving an extra Space between the lines on 
the page. Children can be helped to develop a paragraph sense by 


using these thought groupings as the units of studying their reading. 
The teacher's guidance of class reading activities may be something of 
this type: 


still be necessary to 
at a time. Reading to 


Read to the first wide space and see what Sally thought was in the 


....+ Read the next two sentences and see what Alice said to her. 


Does the story tell you what Alice called it? ... Would you know what 
to call it? 


box, 
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Some paragraphs will include the entire page. Gradually children will 
be able to read in longer units without detailed help. After children 
have studied a story with teacher guidance, their next reading period 
may include rereading the story independently before coming to the 
group. The teacher will find it desirable to review with the class the 
new words they have met the time before and some of the words that 
are still giving them difficulty. Class emphasis during the second reading 


REE 


pl wed) a funny trick 


A good audience and a well-prepared reader make a good contribution. 


through good oral reading, on finding 
and on discussing the finer 
“Can you find the part that 
g the whole page?” Or she 
hat Mother said when she 


may be on enjoying the story 
Spots in the story that tell specific ideas, 
points of the story. The teacher may Say, 
tells what Tommy wanted without readin 
may say, “Find the sentence that tells w 
found out what happened.” 


Fostering Silent Reading 

utes to fluency in reading and develops as 
Word recognition and thought-getting become more rapid than the 
Voice mechanism. Absolute silent reading cannot be achieved efficiently 
by some children before the middle primary period. Often the begin- 
ning primary child needs to hear himself say the word he has identified 


Silent reading contrib 
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in order to be sure of it and to reinforce it in his own mind. However, 
even in the early stage of reading, the beginning primary teacher can 
help children develop an understanding of and often some ability in 
silent reading. When working with a chart that children know, she 
may say, “When I move my hand under a sentence like this, you read 
it to yourself and then tell us what it says.” When she is sure the 
words of a story have been adequately developed she may say: “Put 
your liner under the sentence that tells what Tom did. Read it with 
your eyes. . . . Now tell what it says.” ; 
At a slightly later stage when words may or may not be familiar 
to individual children, she may introduce the story and then say, “Read 
this story silently—only with your eyes. I will help you if you find any 
hard words. Then read it aloud just the way you think this boy said it.” 


Teaching the Use of Typographical Signals 


Children need to learn to use the parts of books and typographical 
signals as reading helps. As soon as they can read and use numbers in 
order, they can use the table of contents to find a specific story they 
want to read. Titles and subtitles should be pointed out as parts that 
help people think as they read. Capitals and periods as signals for 
the beginning and ending of sentences will be well established through 
the careful use of experience charts. Children should learn to recognize 
that we read a period by letting our voices drop at the end of the 
sentence. Other learnings about punctuation and the way it helps 
people think as they read may also be discovered by children with the 
help of the teacher’s questions. The question mark is easy because chil- 
dren’s concepts of questions is well developed. An exclamation point 
tells that somebody is excited or surprised. Quotation marks tell exactly 
what somebody said, and commas give us time to breathe and think 
when we read. Attention to the role of punctuation and other typ 


graphical signals in relation to meaning is one of the emphases of 
structural linguistics. 


Identifying Readiness for the First Reader 


Before a teacher starts children in first readers she should gather 
evidence about each child on the following points: 


* Does he show that he understands phonics as a system of identi- 
fying words? 

* Does he show beginning skill in attacking words by himself? 

e Does he easily recall words he has studied? 

e Has he mastered most of the words of the primer? 
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* Does he read orally in a way that shows he understands material 
he has studied? 

e Is he able to follow the meaning of the story as the teacher 
develops it with the class to the extent that he can respond to ques- 
tions successfully? 

+ Is he beginning to show skill in keeping to the point as the story 
is discussed? 

e Has he learned to follow through with reasonable success on 
assigned work and when finished to select his own learning activities 


from the choice provided? 
Until children have reached this level on all or most of these 


points, they will be better off to stay with primer-type reading. Chil- 
roblems should not be hurried in this respect 


dren with emotional p 
ally able. The more directed type of 


even though they are intellectu 
study at the primer level may serve them better. 


Toward Increasing Independence in Reading 


As children leave the primer, they meet more complex story plots 
and are stimulated to wrestle with increasingly difficult ideas in their 
Stories. They should make rapid strides in the skills of attacking new 
words without help. They should show an increasing level of compe- 
tence in studying a story independently. They should show increasing 
competence in following through on related-study activities. They 


should above all show increasing interest and skill in selecting, using, 


and enjoying books for independent reading. As children show evi- 


dences of this growth, more and more of the group reading time can 
be used for individualized reading. 

Gumine Srupy Reaping * During the first part of the first-reader 
level, the teacher may continue to work with children in a group, 
guiding their reading in progressively longer units. As she finds chil- 
dren increasingly able to do this kind of reading without help, she 
will plan to have them prepare their reading lesson before they come 
to the group—that is, do their first study-type reading of the story 
independently. She may frequently call them together while she gives a 
brief introduction to the story- Older primary children may have their 
assignments, including a guiding question, written on the board, and 
can then proceed on their own without further help until they meet as 
a group. Reading with a question is important at all stages. 

The teacher will want to keep in touch with children’s individual 
Progress as they attack their reading lesson. She may at times move 
around the room with a little chair as children are doing their study- 
‘ype, silent reading, seat herself beside an individual and ask him to 
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Milwaukee Public Schools 


The teacher can tune in on in- 
dividual study reading when the 
group spreads out. 


continue his study-reading aloud from wh 
with younger children she may keep them i 


on children’s reading, s 
speed, accuracy, command of vocabulary, 
words. 


DISCUSSING THE Story WITH CHILDREN * Whether children study 
their story directly under the teacher's guidance in the group or inde- 
pendently at their own desks, the teacher will want to discuss it with 


them before they read it orally in order to find out whether or not 
they have understood what they h 


meone else read it orally. Discussions of 
y to consideration of deeper problems 
ren in the particular group are able to 
h as the following are suggested: 


What was the problem that Billy had? Was there really another problem 
that he had too? Can you 


remember all the things he had to think of 
before he decided what to d 


Can you think of any others? 


How did his Mother feel? his 


ome things Allen and his family did differently 
from the way your family does them? Are there any ideas that you have 
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gotten from this story that you think you would like especially to re- 
member? 


Such discussions as these build children’s language power and 
likewise enable them to look at the problem-solving process vicariously 
when their only emotional involvement is identification with the child 
in the story. This type of discussion helps them begin to enter into 
the experiences of others, to feel with them, and to become more cog- 
nizant of cultural differences. Their capacities for judgment, critical 
thinking, evaluation, and empathy are thus nurtured, and moral and 


Spiritual values are fostered. 
During such a discussion, the teacher may ask children to find the 


Place that proves their point or find parts that suggest how people 
felt or pick out parts that made them chuckle. She will identify new 
words that children may have only vaguely developed concepts for, 
such as “bravery,” “courage,” “citizen.” In the process of discussing 
these meanings, the teacher will have children find parts of the story 
that tell how a person acts when he shows these qualities. 

At the primer stage figures of speech begin to appear in children’s 
reading. These new meanings need to be discussed and enjoyed in order 
for the children to get the full value of the passage. Often the settings 
of these expressions, if reread, can provide cues to their meanings. 

As children leave the primer, it becomes less necessary for groups 
to read every story aloud to the teacher. After the story has been dis- 
cussed, selected parts have been read aloud by individuals, and words 
have been studied, the teacher’s major role in guiding reading has 
been completed. To sit and listen to children read the entire story from 
the beginning is wasteful of her time with the group. Still some chil- 
dren may enjoy and profit from such oral reading, and the teacher 
may leave a few to continue by themselves. 

USING A MULTIPLE-SERIES APPROACH * The vocabulary load of each 
series of readers is developed consistently from one level to the next, 
Sometimes with transitional readers in between. Because of this con- 
sistency many people advocate continuous progress through only one 
Series. Many teachers find that children develop a broader reading base 
if they read a number of readers on each level from different series. 

his permits them to learn a larger vocabulary without increased 
difficulty in sentence structure. Since many words overlap at the same 
or adjacent levels in different reading series, this practice is conducive 
to fluency, increased eye span, and a feeling of power or confidence in 
the reading situation. Children who are avid readers of library books 
from the preprimer stage on probably give themselves sufficient inde- 
Pendent practice so that they do not need to linger in this way. The 
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teacher should recognize that it may be quite important for children 
to read quickly the earlier books in a new series before proceeding with 
the reader on the level comparable to the one they have just finished. 
Some teachers like to use different basic series for different groups and 
weave them in as supplementary books for the other groups. Such a 
practice tends to reduce the ease of tagging specific children as being 
in the “baby group” because they read thin books. Children do not 
then learn an infallible order of progress from book to book in a 
single series. 

InprvipuALIzED Reaping * If the teacher continues to foster semi- 
independent reading, as suggested at the preprimer level, children are 
likely to become capable of considerable independent reading by the 
time they reach the first-reader level or before. This makes an in- 
creasing amount of individualized reading possible. The teacher may 
plan an interlude of reading in individually selected books as a group 
finishes each unit of their basic reader. Independent reading should 
be encouraged as a regular part of the independent study time. Often 
an individualized program can operate concurrently with a group 
reading program. The teacher may plan two or three periods a week 
for sharing, conferences, and individualized help. During a sharing 
time, children may tell about the stories they have read and may read 
aloud the most interesting parts. They may learn to bring stories UP 
to a climax and end with a “read-it-yourself” ending. Sharing of this 
kind can be done in mixed ability groupings. 

Any individualized reading program depends upon the availability 
of a large variety of reading materials that are sufficiently easy and 
sufficiently interesting to capture children’s reading enthusiasm. A 
number of trade books of low vocabulary level and widely varied con- 
tent now on the market help to fill this need for primary children. Such 
books include the Little Owl and Young Owl Books (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston) and the I Can Read Books (Harper & Row). Supple- 
mentary unit readers are available in some series, and readers other 
than those used by the class for group reading often fit in well. 


WORD-STUDY SKILLS 


The skills of studying words are necessary not only to bring words 
to the point of rapid perception but to enable children to recognize 
without help the printed forms of familiar oral words and later tO 
pronounce and remember totally new words. Several kinds of word- 
study skills must be acquired. Children can learn early to use context 
cues to help identify unfamiliar words from the meaning of the textual 
setting. They utilize configuration cues as they learn to remember 
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some words by the uniqueness of the shapes. They use phonic cues as 
they learn the sounds of letters, ways in which the sounds vary, and 
the skills of blending them into recognizable words. They learn to 
analyze the structure of a word, to identify its parts, and to recognize 
familiar variations that enable them to know a new word from being 
familiar with its parts. The first evidences of these skills appear almost 
from the beginning of word recognition, but some word-study skills 
are considerably beyond the capacity of primary children. Most efficient 
teaching in this area is through helping children discover the signifi- 
cance of these relationships in a variety of situations before drill and 
independent study activities are used. 


Context Cues 


Emphasis on getting meaning when one reads helps children 
recognize that, whatever the word they meet within the text of any 
reading material, it must make sense. It must sound right according 
to the way we speak. When a teacher from the very beginning of read- 
ing instruction helps her children think about what they are reading, 
they learn to anticipate words and meanings in relation to language 
patterns. This anticipation helps them to recognize words accurately 
with fewer cues. Demanding that words fit in the sentence also helps 
children identify their own reading errors quickly. Using the whole 
context of the ideas one is reading about is one of the earliest and most 
useful skills of recognizing familiar words, and later of guessing the 
meaning of unfamiliar words. The child may read the sentence: We 
need a hammer to do that,” and stumble on the word “hammer. The 
teacher might say, “What did Billy want to do? What kind of a tool 
would he need to do that job? Does the word ‘hammer’ sound right 


when you read it?” 


Configuration Cues 
In the early stages of reading, when a child is discovering indi- 
vidual words and learning to sort out a few that he can recognize, he 


develops his personalized cues for remembering them. He may reveal 


his cues in comments such as these: 
* That word is like my name at the end. 
* It’s just like “No” only it has a “t” on it. 
+ That word is in my book at home. 
* That’s “dog.” It goes UP here and down here. l 
* Do you know how I know “Jook”? It has two little eyes in the 


Middle. 
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When teachers listen to and encourage remarks such as these, 
they discover how to fit into the child’s way of learning at this stage. 
The comments of one child will help others get cues. The teacher may 
say, “ ‘Play’ is a new word. Let’s look at it carefully and see what will 
help us remember it.” This helps children focus on the shape of the 
word and encourages them to express orally the uniqueness they per- 
ceive in its form. As the teacher helps in this process, she should be 
sure to encourage children to look at the beginning of the word first so 
that the movement from left to right is established in studying words 
as well as in reading sentences. It is often helpful to box a word such 
as [Work] or to emphasize its general configuration. In boxing 
a word, the teacher should outline the shape of the top half of the 
word, moving left to right, then return to the left and finish the 
bottom of the box from left to right. Similarly, when she has occasion 
to underline an individual word, the left-to-right direction of under- 
lining helps fix the memory of the word's configuration in its proper 
reading progression. 

At this time, the letters of a word need not be remembered by 
name, and the teacher should not try to help the child remember the 
word by spelling it. However, as letters are pointed out as distinguishing 
characteristics of a word, the teacher will call them by name. She may 
say, “The word ‘dog’ has a tall ‘d’ at the beginning. What will help 
you remember the ‘g’ at the end?” Or, she may remark, “The word 
‘yellow’ will be easy to remember with the ‘y’ at the beginning and 
the two tall Ts’ in the middle.” In this incidental fashion children 
learn the names of letters casually as they learn words with almost 
no direct drill on the letter names themselves. Many children are able 
to recognize and name upper-case letters before they enter school but 
have not learned the lower-case letters by name. 

Although the use of configuration cues is important in the early 
stages of word recognition, the child's reading vocabulary soon in- 
cludes words with such minute differences that learning them by gross 


configuration will not serve his needs. Such words as the following 
illustrate the need for phonic skills: 


want look 


come 
went took 


came 
when 


will 
then 


with 


Phonics Skills 


Phonics is a system of associating sounds with letters and letter 
combinations in the identification of words. It is not a system © 
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reading, but rather the means by which a reader is able to attack an 
unfamiliar written word and convert it into its oral equivalent. By 
following the established sound-letter associations, by recognizing sound 
patterns in patterns of letter arrangement, and by applying a few simple 
principles of sound variation, the reader can achieve a substantial 
measure of independence in recognizing words that he has met only in 
oral usage. He has, as well, a means of arriving at a trial pronunciation 


of an entirely new word. Furthermore, he has an important, though 


not an infallible, aid to spelling. 

DISCOVERING THAT LETTERS HAVE Sounps * Before children are ex- 
pected to associate sounds with letters they need an abundance of op- 
portunity to enjoy sounds both as a part of words and in isolation. The 
visual aspect of phonics is begun with a process of gradual discovery. 
Most children at home or in kindergarten discover that letters recur 
in different words or that some words begin with the same letter. Most 
children elaborate this process in the beginning primary stages, even 
if they have started it earlier. 

As children comment on these identical elements in words, the 


teacher will take advantage of their discoveries to focus their attention 
‘ell. When Mary discovers that Mike's 


on the identical sounds as W 
name also begins with a capital “M” just as hers does, the teacher may 


Say: 
wly—Mary'—'Mike.’ Can 


“Yes, and listen when we say them slo 
ng of ‘Mary’ and also at 


you hear how the ‘M’ hums at the beginni 
the beginning of ‘Mike’? Listen again.” 

Similarly, other names or words from the preprimer may be 
written together and spoken slowly to help children listen for their 
Starting sounds: 


Jack Tommy Mother fun 
Jim Teri My far 


Final consonants, also, will be handled in much the same manner. The 


teacher ma’ 

ay say: 
‘ķ” in it just like in your name, Jack. Can 
d of your name? Say it slowly . . - “Jack.” 
_ Does it come at the end or at the 


at you are going to start to say 
_, Now say “kitten.” You 


Yes, “kitten,” does have a 3 
you hear the k sound at the en 
Can you hear the “k” in “kitten”? . - 
beginning of “kitten”? - + - pretend th 
“kitten,” but don’t say it. >- + Now say “k.” . ; 
have to get ready to say the “k” sound when you start. Now let's say Jack's 
name. . . . “Jack.” . . - Can you fee] your mouth and tongue make the “k” 
sound? Can you feel the little puff of air come out when you say “Jack”? 
... That’s when you make the uk” sound. . . - Now listen for the “k” 
sound in this word bade” ‘Phe letters O° the page are black... . 
“Black.” Can you hear the “k” sound? . - - That word rhymes with Jack’s 
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name, doesn’t it? . . . “Black” and “Jack.” . . . Let’s see how they look 
together. 

black 

Jack 


There are more letters the same, aren't there? 


At this stage the teacher is careful to help the children to associate 
the visual with the auditory, although she is still concerned with ear- 
training. Each successive experience can be developed a little further to 
extend children’s understanding that letters have sounds that can help 
them remember the words and that these sounds can help them learn 
new words more quickly—even without help. 

DISCOVERING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF Sounps * 
sound is met individually, 
of the way it is formed by 
need to bi 


One by one, as each 
the teacher will help children become aware 
lips, tongue, jaw, teeth, and larynx. Teachers 
e aware that sounds and letters may be grouped according 
to common characteristics of making them. These ch 
attention is called to them, can be useful in later teachin 
in teaching any one of the following, m, n, s, 
comment, “That is a sound we can kee 
breath holds out, isn’t it?” 
this group she may say, 


aracteristics, if 
g. For instance, 
fz, v, l, r, the teacher may 
P on saying as long as our 
Later in working with another letter from 
“Can you remember any other letter that We 
can say a long time with a long breath? . . , Maybe we will find others. 
Similarly, when helping children study one of the following, p, k> t, 
wh, the teacher will have each child hold his hand in front of his 
mouth to feel the puff of air as he says it. Then when studying the 
voiced equivalents for these sounds, b, g, d, and wh, she will call at- 
tention to the similarity of tongue position in the pairs and will have 
children feel the vibration in their throats as they make the new 


sound. For example, after the ¢ sound has been thoroughly learned, the 
teacher may proceed as follows: 


Now get your mouth ready to say the “t” sound, but don't say it. 
- - . Now say the “d” sound. . . - Did you have to change your tongue and 
teeth to make the “d” sound? , . . Now put your hand in front of your 
mouth when you say the “t” sound and then the “d” sound. . 
What did you discover? . . . There is only a tiny puff of air for the “d’ 
sound, isn’t there? . . . Now put your fingers on your larynx, this little 


x n “g” 
voice-box in your throat... . Now make the “t” sound and then the “d 
sound. ... What difference do you notice? 


Vowel sounds can be studied in simil 
open-mouth characteristics, That is 
the sound or shut off the air. 


MAKING PERMANENT ASSOCIATIONS « 


ar fashion to emphasize their 
» the tongue does not help shape 


As children indicate by their 
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discoveries their readiness for more extensive phonics experiences, the 
teacher should set the stage for more systematic discovery, use, and 
permanent recall. She will develop with the class their own set of key 
words to help them remember specific sounds as, k sound in kitten; m 
sound in mother; f sound in father. These key words should be sight 
words with which the children are thoroughly familiar. Children them- 
Selves should help identify these words as ones that are likely to help 
them remember the sounds. A record of the key words will be needed 
for ready reference. 

Early systematic study of phonics is most easily begun by attention 
to beginning consonants. Letters such as m, s, and t are especially easy 
to work with in the early stages because they are easily distinguishable 
both by letter form and by sound. Likewise these sounds are relatively 
easy to produce, and children can see their formations fairly easily as 
the teacher says them. Consonants that children use frequently in 
their particular reading activities need to be emphasized most. No 
magical order exists. The important factor is that children establish 
firm associations between the letter form and the sound of the letter 
before they go on to new letters and sounds. Vowels in their long-sound 
form can be keyed as are consonant sounds when they are needed. For 
example, a sound as in ate; ¢ sound as in eat; o sound as in open. 

Both vowels and consonants in the middle or at the end of words 
can be emphasized after beginning sounds are well established. 

Short vowels can be isolated as beginning sounds when they pre- 
Sent themselves naturally. The teacher may say, “We have several 
letters that say their own names—4, €, i, o, and u. Often these letters 
make a shorter sound than their own names: short a as in at; short e 
as in end; short i as in it; short o as in on; short u as in us. 

The teacher should recognize that any work with phonics needs to 


bea highly vocal experience until well into the middle of the primary 


Stage. Phonics time needs to be a “say-and-see” period—a time when 


children say words that begin with the sound they are studying and see 
the letter recur in the words they suggest as the teacher writes them 
on the chalkboard. Later, phonics time needs to be a “see-and-say” 
Period when children see letters with familiar sounds in printed words 
and say the sounds in studying those words. Workbooks are helpful in 
Phonics study primarily as the teacher works with the children in 


Seeing and saying and marking. As an independent study activity, 


Paper work with phonics, especially if it must be done without vocaliz- 


Ing, is wasteful and often ineffective. 
RELATING VOWELS AND CONSONANTS * The task of using phonics to 


identify words involves not only familiarity with the sounds of letters 
but the skill of blending them together smoothly to form the spoken 
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word recognizably. Consonants that can be prolonged blend easily 
with one another and with vowel sounds because the stream of air can 
be continuous from one to the other, as with sw, fr, and sm; or with 
so, ni, and ly. Only a little practice will enable the child to produce 
a quickly recognizable blend. Likewise, letter combinations that move 
from a vowel sound into a consonant sound, either prolonged or short, 
often require little more than getting the idea of blending. These are 
often rhyming elements, such as at, uck, op, im, which makes them 
easier to master. 

On the other hand, consonants formed by little puffs of air, the 
plosives, and their voiced equivalents, cannot be prolonged and need 
vowel sounds to complete them. For this reason, it is desirable to teach 
these consonant sounds in combination with vowel sounds rather early. 
Since the short sounds of vowels are generally their most useful forms, 
the plosive consonants are best related to short vowel sounds when 
this aspect of blending is introduced. Long-vowel sounds may be 
similarly treated but with less emphasis. 

Even beginning primary children can profit from help in both 
the consonant-to-vowel blends and the vowel-to-consonant blends. Thus 
children are not dependent upon rhyming words and consonant sub- 
stitution alone but have experience in thinking of, seeing, and recog- 
nizing words that start with such combinations as bi, ca 
the short-vowel sound. Likewise, primary children can be helped to 
discover some of the simple rules that govern whether a vowel is long 
or not and can learn to use them to test specific words in question. 


NG * Whatever the emphasis on 
t is only a tool to unlock 
lf. Too early focus on such 
the child to lose the thrill 
key to understanding the 
too little help or too late 
dent reader or limited to 


, and ge using 


> - The teacher may supply ê 
Sentence to clarify the word being studied, but most he, E word 
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meaning. Phonics used in its proper sense as a tool is an enormous 
help to children after the initial stages of reading. Phonics used as 
the major emphasis in beginning reading tends to ignore the very 


purpose of reading itself. 


Structural-analysis Skills 


are the skills of analyzing the 


Closely related to phonics skills 
m a simple root word. Simplest 


structure of a word when it varies fro 
among these skills is recognizing a word beginning with either an 


upper-case or lower-case letter. Beginning primary children meet the 
endings “s,” “es,” “ed,” and “ing” early in their reading experience. 
These endings give little trouble when children read naturally as in 
speaking because these inflections are already familiar. Such variations 
do need to be brought to children’s direct attention, however. Com- 
pound words such as “into,” “upon,” “something,” and “cannot” are 
met early also. Later in the primary period, children begin to meet 
contractions, prefixes, and suffixes. It is important to help children 
understand the principle of contraction and the meanings of specific 


prefixes and suffixes attached to root words. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR READING INSTRUCTION 


The teacher experiences many perplexities in setting her goal of 
managing the class so that each child has maximum opportunity to 
Brow in reading at his best rate. She may ask herself: 

* How shall I group? 

* How shall I individualize? 

* How shall I use a basic series? 

* What independent study activities wi 
children’s time? 


ll be a profitable use of 


Grouping for Reading Instruction 

dly people and enjoy being mem- 
of group reading activities 
s a tonic effect on a child's 


Primary-age children are frien 
bers of small groups. The mild pleasure tone 
with six, eight, or even ten of one’s peers ha i a chil 
reading effort, provided he has plenty of opportunity for participation 


and success. 
In order to provide instruction at the several different reading 


levels represented in every class, the teacher must divide the class if 
she is to make efficient use of her own and of the children’s time. Much 
individualized guidance can be given within and parallel to a flexible 
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structure of reading groups. The specific number of groups will ‘se 
determined by the size and nature of the class and the purposes ee 
particular time. The teacher may organize three regular ppup B 
have several children besides who for various reasons do not fit in ed 
one of the groups. The same class may meet in five groups for HPP e 
mentary reading and in clusters for sharing after independent read ne 
At times a child may read with two different groups when he seem 
to be ready to make a transition from one to the other. ae 
Small groups are especially important for younger primary children, 
because at this stage each child needs many and frequent opportunities 
to respond with action and with speech in order to reinforce 9 
learnings and to feel the satisfaction of participation. Six-year-olds 
especially do not have listening skills sufficiently developed so that 
they can think the responses of other children and thereby learn unless 
they are at the same time reasonably sure that their own turns F 
respond will come soon. Failure to keep groups small is wasteful Eo 
children’s time in that inattention and boredom are likely to claim 
them while they are waiting. Often children under these circumstances 
become disturbers. Many children, however, are “good” in the reading 
period because they have taken on a cloak of passivity that is just as 
damaging to reading Progress as the inattention of the disturber. 


Individualizing Reading Instruction 


Reading in groups does not me 
teacher’s personalized attention. Wi 
responds to him with personal warm 
it; she listens, questions, 
he has had that make the 
as she works with the grou 
of each child’s problems. 

Periodically the teacher m 
informal test and conference si 
in mind on different occasion 


an that the child will miss the 
thin the small group setting, she 
th; she gives him help as he needs 
and comments to him about the experiences 
particular story meaningful to him. Likewise, 
1p, she takes notes and keeps informal records 


ay call individuals to read to her in an 
tuation. She will have different purposes 


s. Sometimes it may be to assess silent 
reading comprehension, Sometimes to test word-attack skills. This 


should be a warm friendly experience for the child when the teacher 
is “all his” for a time. The 


- Such a practice still meets children’s 
individual needs. 
Individual checking and conferring requires an enormous amount 
of time. Enthusiasm for individual 


reading instruction must not crowd 
out other important curricular experiences, Except in a very small 
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class, a reading program at the beginning primary level that offered 
only individual instruction could not possibly provide sufficient help 
for children to make the progress of which they are capable and still 
maintain a balanced curriculum. At this early stage, children’s capacity 
to help themselves is so limited that their need for help in most of 
their reading tasks is immediate. The “teachable moment” for any 
one child may have long since passed by the time his turn for a con- 
ference comes around. Aggressive children may demand the help they 
need, while equally able but acquiescing or shy children may be de- 


prived of such assistance. 
Perhaps the greatest loss from a strictly individualized approach 


to reading at any level would be the loss of stimulation of thinking that 
can come from discussing meanings, feelings, values, and problems 
based on common reading experiences. No face-to-face exchange with 
the teacher quite takes the place of testing one’s mind with the minds 
of one’s peers. 


Home Reading 

room library can be facilitated quite 
velopes or folders identified by the 
ass. Such an envelope protects the 


Home reading from the class 
early by a system of carrying en 
child’s name, address, school, and cl 
book from loss and damage on the way to and from home. It also 
gives both the child and the parent the reminder that the book should 
be returned. A large card, also with the child’s name on it, is kept 
inside the envelope when it is at school. When the child checks out a 
book, the title is written on the card and the card placed in a file. 
Thus, the card becomes a reading record and an indicator that the 
child has a specific book out. Books being returned are identified by the 
€nvelope until they are officially checked off and, if possible, discussed 
briefly with the teacher. 

Encouragement can also be given to both children and parents to 
draw easy books for home reading from the public library. This en- 


courages the library habit early. 


Planning Independent Learning Activities 

Whatever plan of reading instruction the teacher follows with 
recognition of children’s varying rates of learning, she must plan ways 
for them to be able to work independently for a considerable period 
of time. If a teacher works with three reading groups in the course of 
an hour, she needs to be sure that each child can be quietly and 


Profitably occupied for approximately forty minutes with a minimum 
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of her help. If she works with four groups during the hour, 9 Pie 
independent study time is extended to forty-five minutes. his an 
deed a testing time for the teacher of beginning primary children w ‘ 
their study skills are still in an embryonic state. The following sug: 
gestions should be helpful for all primary groups: s 
Worxsooxs * Workbooks at best are only a partial solution to 
the problem of keeping children profitably occupied with merge 
activities. Workbooks that accompany the reading series should be 
used in their planned relationship to the material in the reader to the 
extent that the children in the particular group need this practice. The 
teacher should be sure that she does the necessary teaching as she 
introduces the workbook assignment to the children. Sometimes the 
children will need to learn the technique of responding in the work- 
book, and sometimes they will need to have sufficient study on the new 
words so that the workbook activity reinforces these words, A work- 
book seldom teaches new words. If the workbook assignment is suf- 
ficiently easy for the child to do independently after the teacher has 


introduced it, he can finish most assignments in five to ten minutes. 


This leaves from thirty to forty minutes of learning time that he must 


still know how to use to good advantage. Children should not be per- 
mitted to dawdle over their workbooks, bu 
them promptly, 
workbook 


t should be expected to do 
otherwise bad reading habits are developed. If the 
is too difficult for the children to do with reasonable 


promptness and accuracy, it should signal the teacher that either she 
needs to work directly with them in t 


to drop back to an easier reading lev 
cation that previous vocabulary has 
efficient use. 

In order for workbooks to be used v 
keep currently aware of the work that c 


children need to know what errors they have made. Whenever it is 


possible to do so, the teacher should do a quick check of workbooks at 
children’s desks during the time betwe 


Sometimes she will find it more effi 
them. At other times she will check 
Older children can learn to do sel 


times a system of individual self-ch 
lose their v 


hese study activities or they need 
el. The problem may be an indi- 
not been brought to the level of 


alidly, the teacher needs to 
hildren are doing, and the 


en the next two reading groups- 
ective to use group time to check 
them after the children have left. 
f-checking ina group, and some- 
ecking can be instituted. Workbooks 
alue if assigned work is not checked. However, some groups 


will not need to use certain pages in their workbooks and these can 
be left optional. Other children may not need the workbooks at all. 


One workbook on each reading level is all that is needed for most 
children, even though they read a number of other books on that 
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level. Workbooks should be used skillfully enough and sparingly 
enough so that children greet each new one with real pleasure. 
Workbooks should never be used as coloring books. The best ones 
were not designed for this purpose. It is a real temptation for the 
teacher to assign or encourage children to color the pictures because 
this often takes up considerable time. The pictures in good workbooks 
are only for the purpose of assisting with the study of reading and are 
too tiny for children to use in this way. Children are far better off 
doing real creative art work, which requires thinking, planning, ex- 
perimenting, and evaluating, rather than such mechanical coloring. 
Arr Activities * Art activities can often be combined with the use 
of new vocabulary when creative teacher and creative children start 
exploring the possibilities. A liberal supply of newsprint and a few 
techniques of folding it into uniform spaces and lines as needed can 
start children on such activities. These may include labeled pictures, 
original sentences, or even simple stories, depending on the maturity 


of the child. 

Drawing with crayon 
to children during the indepenc 
Maturity of children will be limiting 
made available for children during this time, they should require no 
help from the teacher. Procedures for getting out materials, for taking 
turns, for caring for finished products, and for cleaning up afterwards 
should be well-established during teacher-guided art periods. Thereby 
the teacher can assure herself that, except for unusual emergencies, 
children can handle each specific art activity independently. As art 
activities meet these criteria, the teacher will make them available for 
this period. 

Writine Activities * Space at the chalkboard should be allocated 
for children’s use during this period. Drawing, handwriting practice, 
Spelling practice, and creative writing are all valid uses of such space. 
This privilege provides children with important relief from extensive 
Work at their desks. 

Children should not be assigned the task of copying from the board, 
a chart, or their books unless they have developed considerable skill in 
Writing and some skill in spelling. By this time, children are able to do 
their own composing independently, and creative writing should be 


encouraged. 
e Primary children need a classroom li- 


INDEPENDENT READING 
brary liberally stocked with books that they can read without much 
variety of levels and distributed in 


help. Such books need to be on a 
find several books easy for him—at 


difficulty so that every child can 
least one reading level below the point at which he is receiving instruc- 


s should not be the only art activity available 
lent study period. Room facilities and 
factors. Whatever art activities are 
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; Dii i hools 
Art and reading activities are often closely related. ER 
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tion. This insures each child a choice of books in which he can experi- 
ence a reasonable degree of success. Picture storybooks, including those 
that the teacher has read aloud to the class, should be available for all 
primary children. The library center needs a place where books can be 
displayed temptingly. A browsing table is useful for this purpose and as 
a place where children may linger to select books or to share picture 
books. Children will be more successful at concentrated reading if they 
return to their desks after they have made their selections. This permits 
the browsing table to be used by more children as they are ready. 

Children should be free to get help from one another during this 
period but not from the teacher while she is working with a group. 
Often the most satisfactory independent reading arrangement is for 
children to read in pairs—sometimes pairs of near equal ability and 
sometimes helper-learner pairs—sometimes self-initiated and sometimes 
teacher-suggested. Businesslike standards must be maintained for such 
cooperative reading activities, but the teacher must recognize that the 
generous buzz throughout the room is essential to such activity. Often 
the results derived from this type of social reading are most gratifying. 
The teacher must also remember that many stories in primary readers 
are designed to bring chuckles. She should distinguish between whole- 
some enjoyment of the story and silliness. 

MANIPULATIVE Activities * Primary children in the prereading 
and beginning stages of reading need a variety of challenging manipu- 
lative activities to keep them learning while the teacher is working with 
Others. A few reading-readiness and beginning reading games are avail- 


able commercially, and more can be made by the teacher. Puzzles of 


varying degrees of complexity are exceedingly valuable if chosen for the 
intellectual content of the pictures as well as for their role in teaching 


gross form discrimination. A variety of small blocks and other construc- 


tion materials that can be used either on tables or on the floor are valu- 
able. The number and science centers described in other chapters 
should serve this period well. f ? : 

The teacher should remember that such manipulative materials 
need to be introduced individually so that their learning possibilities 
are discussed by the class as a whole. The care and use of each item 
available during the independent learning period must be thoroughly 
understood by every child, or the teacher is likely to find herself in a 
nightmare of noise and disorder that completely negates the value of 
these materials. Standards must be established before trouble starts and 
thereafter consistently maintained. 


PROGRAMMED LEARNING MATERIALS ° The recent surge of effort to 


Produce programmed learning materials and devices for administering 


them to learners is making itself felt in primary classrooms. Present 
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evidence seems to indicate that many such materials may be evaluated 
and used in much the same way as workbooks. Special consideration 
should be given to the fact that such materials often are self-checking in 
nature. This factor alone gives them a lead over workbooks, other 
things being equal. The opportunity that such materials can provide 
for children to go back and redo some sections on a self-testing basis, 
because they are now easy and fun, provides another advantage over 
workbooks, especially in the independent study period. 

MECHANIZED INSTRUCTIONAL Devices * A variety of mechanical de- 
vices, especially in the audiovisual field, are on the horizon with 
promise of providing opportunities for individual or small-group view- 
ing and listening independent of the teacher's help. Such devices can 
enormously enrich the independent study period and relieve immature 
hands of endless pencil pushing. Even now by equipping a record 
player with earphones and providing a small protected screen for show- 
ing slides both the record player and slide projector could be used 
independently by children. Plastic records could be provided and glass- 
covered slides used. Children would need careful instruction on the 
use of the machines. The teacher would need to be sure that children 
had had adequate instruction in the use of these instruments and that 
she had developed an appreciation and understanding of the care that 


such valuable machines require. The market of the future will have an 


increasing number of machines and materials designed to be handled by 
children. 


Materials designed for such use should be regarded as expanded 
library resources and should be selected by some of the same guides as 
used in selecting books for the library corner. These m 


ay in fact be 
“talking” books on a record so that 


a child may look at a storybook and 
listen to the record at the same time. Other materials related to social 
studies are coming on the market with picturebooks keyed to a record 
explaining them. Filmstrips with accompanying records are also becom- 
ing available for this mechanized world of child learning. All of these 


materials point toward much more valuable utilization of time when 
children must be independently occupied. 


Organizing for the Reading Period 


Some aspects of organizing the readin 
above in relation to groupin, 
Other factors, including se 
group time, and the helping 

SEATING ° 


g period have been suggested 
g and independent learning activities. 
ating arrangements, assignments, use of 
climate are discussed here. 

Primary children always need to b 


4 e brought to an inti- 
mate circle for group reading instruction so that 


they are close enough 
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to the teacher to receive personalized help. Problems are often solved 
quickly and inconspicuously if the teacher can reach the child to cover 
part of a troublesome word, to help find the correct page, to return to 
the proper line, to gently recall wandering attention. Some teachers find 
it advantageous to have the reading circle in the back of the room. This 
arrangement is less likely to be distracting to children at their desks or 
at interest centers. The general design of the room is often the deter- 
mining factor. A chalkboard is always necessary at the reading circle. 
The teacher should be careful to seat herself so that she can be 
aware of what is happening in the rest of the room as she works with 
the group. She should always see that, in arranging the chairs, space 
enough is left for her to leave and return to the group inconspicuously 
without disturbing silent reading. Thus she may be able to solve or 
prevent some problems that she sees emerging without disturbing the 
concentration of every child in the room. The teacher will also find it 
advantageous to sit with her right hand (if she is right-handed) next to 
the chalkboard so that she can give written help with a minimum of 


turning away from the group. 


The seating of children at their desks needs also to be considered 


in relation to independent study. If the teacher accepts the value of 
encouraging children to learn to help in a teaching relationship, the 
seating of children at their desks should reflect this philosophy. Insofar 
as possible, then, every child should be seated near someone he can 
help and someone he can be helped by. Children need not be assigned 
as helpers or helpees. The relationship can grow out of proximity if the 
teacher seats children experimentally. Such an arrangement will mean 
that children of various reading levels are distributed throughout the 


— ll 


Kishwaukee School, Rockford, III. 


id be learning activities. 


Independent study activities shoul 
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room. Of course, during the time that a group is called to work with 
the teacher, some helpers will be removed. Obviously, then, a further 
advantage of such an arrangement is that children in the desk area are 
still well distributed throughout the room when any one group is read- 
ing. ; 
PLANNING THE READING PERIOD ° In planning for the reading 
period, the teacher needs to consider the sequences of activities for each 
group for the entire hour. She needs to think through what directions 
children need before they start and in what order she will call children 
to work with her. As far as possible the teacher will find it advantageous 
to have one reading period flow into another with ongoing related 
activities. That is, some independent reading activities can be intro- 
duced at the end of a morning reading period for working on during 
the afternoon. A mature group will need little more than a reminder in 


the afternoon that they know what to do. Older children can have some 
directions written on the board and need only to hav 
called to their assignment. Y 
skills will need to come to 


e their attention 
ounger groups with less developed listening 


gether to have their directions given more 
intimately. The teacher should scan the room to see that all are settled 


to work before she begins work with a group. Children should know 
whether to expect their reading group first, second, or last during the 
period. They will come more readily if they know the order for that 
particular day. It is better to keep the order flexible from day to day so 
that the best sequence of activities for each group can be planned and 
so that there will be no benefit or handicap to any one group from 
having their reading time always come when they are fresh or tired. 
Use or Group Time « Group reading time with the teacher should 
proceed as far as possible without interruption. Care that children 
know what to do and have the materials at hand to do it independently 
is essential. Children can be taught to respect the right of every group 
to the undivided attention of the teacher. This can be accomplished by 
helping them become aware of their own satisfaction of experiencing 
such attention. The teacher herself must be careful not to be a disturb- 
ing element during this time. It is easy for a teacher to forget that call- 
ing reminders to one or two wayward children may distract many more 


a 
good workers than the distracting actions would. Often it is better to 
overlook a minor infraction until a reminc 


than to break the spell of 
Since the story 


ler can be given privately 
attention of the children who 
interest is the child’s motiv: 
teacher needs to plan to bring each story 
satisfying stopping place by the end of t 
respect for the wholeness of the story is e; 
tion in reading. At the same time, the te 


are working. 

ation for reading, the 
to an end or to a logical and 
he group reading time. This 
ssential for children’s satisfac- 
acher must “read” her group’s 


4 
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responses so that the reading time does not go beyond the ability of 
the group to give energetic attention. Sometimes the teacher will feel 
that it is desirable to close the time for a particular group and may 
suggest that it be her turn this time to finish the story. 

Not every group time will be a time for story-reading. Sometimes 
the entire time will be devoted to word analysis, to workbook activities, 
to phonics games, or to finding particular parts of familiar stories. 
Periods of this kind need to be relatively short, for they lack the story 
element to give them dynamic purpose. The teacher needs to be aware 
that her adult attention span should not be the measure for the time 
children are expected to give attention. Primary children generally 
profit more from two fifteen-minute reading periods during the day 
than from one half-hour period once a day. 

Always the creative teacher, following these principles, will find 
that exceptions are necessary for her particular children in her particu- 
lar situation. But working thus creatively, she is likely to discover new 
principles which will make her work increasingly effective and satis- 


fying. 
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Chapter 8 


ACQUIRING HANDWRITING SKILL 
Writing Is for Reading 


A) BEGINNING HANDWRITING WITH MEANING 
AND PURPOSE 


e use of typewriters and dictating machines 


In spite of the extensiv 
ds to be able to do legible hand- 


in our modern society, every person nee 
writing with reasonable fluency. Even children need to be able to write 


in order to keep records for themselves, to send messages to others, and 
to express ideas for the information or pleasure of others. Two types of 


handwriting are used in our schools: 


Manuscript writing 


The task of learning to write has been greatly reduced for the 
primary child by the general adoption of manuscript writing at this 
level. This simplified style of writing, stripped of loops and joinings, is 
€asy for children to produce legibly almost from the beginning. It offers 
children little or no difficulty in reading as they change back and forth 
from manuscript writing to print. They can more readily read their 
Own writing as well as the teacher's. Using these simpler letter forms, 
they have less difficulty with spelling. It is easier for them to retain a 
clear image of the letters in a word and thus easier for them to recog- 
nize their own spelling errors as distinct from errors of letter formation. 

These factors, which contribute to the early practical use of manu- 
Script writing, make it easier for a teacher to establish with children 
from the beginning of writing instruction that writing is for the pur- 
Pose of being read by somebody. Keeping this purpose an active reality 
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when writing experiences are planned makes writing activities more 
meaningful for children. ; 

During the later primary period, most schools teach children the 
cursive style of writing, using joined letters. This style of handwriting is 
greatly facilitated if manuscript writing has been taught from the 


beginning with recognition of the elements that the two styles have in 
common. 


PREWRITING EXPERIENCES 


As children become aware of signs, letters, words, and numerals 
all about them, they begin to copy these forms. Even before this in- 
terest, they have been making marks and scribbling, imitating adults 
who write. In play they have made their own grocery lists just as their 
mothers do. They have written pretend letters to enclose in family mail, 
and they have shared the pleasure of hearing family letters read aloud. 
They have learned that grown-ups value writing and that these marks 
can carry messages—sometimes messages that are special for them. 

A child sometimes learns that he can send a message to his grand- 
mother by telling it to his mother and asking her to write it. His mother 
may read his letter back to him so that he will know that she has writ- 
ten it exactly as he wanted to say it, and so that he will remember the, 
question he wanted to ask Grandmother, His mother may end by say- 
ing, “And this says, ‘Billy’ ” At a later letter-writing time she may say, 
“Do you want to put your name on your letter?” Grandmother is very 
likely to answer this letter and to answer the specific question that Billy 


asked. In this way, writing gains importance in his eyes, and he seeks to 
participate in the process. In this way, also, 


he becomes thoroughly 
aware of the fact that writing is for reading, 


The Drawing Stage of Writing 


Gradually the child becomes both visually and mentally able to 


recognize the differences in the symbols that he sees around him. In his 
early perception of letters he is attracted 


capital letters, that he sees on billboards, 
As he becomes mentally capable of perceivi 
and physically capable of the eye-hand coordination needed for making 
them, he attempts to reproduce them. 


The copying that a child does at this stage is largely a drawing 
process. When viewed from the standpoint of writing, it is wasteful of 
time and energy. The child may draw one line at a time and look back 


by the large upper-case, OY 
signs, labels, and headlines. 
ng the details of these forms 
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as needed, Lg , or he may add an extra line here and there for embel- 
lishment,E . At this stage, the process of writing is secondary to the 
Processes of learning to perceive the shapes of letters and of fixing the 
images of them in his mind. 

This is the writing stage of most kindergarten children. It is a stage 
that comes without direct teaching. However, many children are en- 
couraged to more skill at this level by the responses that teachers, 
parents, siblings, and neighbor children make to their early writing 
efforts. When children are in an environment of interesting symbols 
and have writing tools (paper and pencil, or blackboard and chalk) 
their effort to write is an indication of both mental and physical matur- 
ing. Ability to produce reasonable facsimiles of letters in signs and 
headlines is an indication of readiness for more precise writing. 


Writing Readiness of Entering Primary Children 


_ The beginning of writing readiness parallels the beginning of read- 
ing readiness, although a slight lag in writing readiness may often be 
apparent, Great variation is found in children’s mental, physical, and 
experiential readiness for writing when they enter school. In one begin- 
ning class the teacher found these contrasts in writing readiness: 


marks on the board when the other children 


Arthur enjoyed making 
lated to the 


were writing, but his marks were never recognizable as re 
model the teacher had placed on the board. 

Shirley, Billy, and Dicky had trouble writing their initials when the 
teacher used this as a teaching-testing activity the first week of school. 
They were just entering the drawing stage. 

Englebert, Christopher, and Marybelle were able to write fragments 
of their names, sometimes interchanging letters, sometimes reversing or 
inverting letters, sometimes writing backwards. Their names were not 
recognizable to the teacher until she had learned their style. She knew 
that they were not ready for much writing, but she hoped to be able to 
keep their interest active. 
and Thompson, with names almost as long as 


Barbara, Jacqueline, 
~*~ ered the writing of both their first and 


the three above, had already mast 
last names in reasonably good manuscript form. 

Bobby had for some gued by the big letters in the 
Newspaper. Using crayons, he merrily covered a ae! of pre 
Paper with his copies of them. He sometimes asked, hat does this say? 
or, “What's this letter?” He often named the letters as he wrote. He always 
closed up his work with a feeling of satisfaction and with the air of, “That 


job's done for tonight.” 


time been intri 


yi 


Jack was a mature, well-developed child in many respects. Although 
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he was usually ready to try new tasks, he seldom initiated them for him- 
self. Little reading or writing of any kind was done in his home. He was 
aware of letters and words in his environment, but they were meaningless 
shapes to him. When at school he discovered the processes of reading and 
writing, he made vigorous strides with much satisfaction. 

Marie was from a desperately poor home and seemed never to have 
had pencil or crayon in her hand before she entered school. She was so 


shy that all progress was slow, but the teacher saw in her some indications 
of promise. 


Many of the other children in this classroom could write their 
names legibly even though some of them still had problem spots. Some 
of the children had learned to write their names in kindergarten. The 
teacher had helped only those who had asked, and she had taught them 
the manuscript form used by primary children. Other children had re- 


ceived help at home. Many of them used all capital letters or a mixture 
of upper- and lower-case letters. 


School Experiences in the Value of Writing 


No matter what the stage of writing readiness is for each primary 
child, the teacher has the task of establishing that here at school writ- 
ing is valuable; writing is important; writing is fun. This she must 
prove to them through significant, satisfying experiences with writing 
that is useful to them. 

LABELS For Possessions * An important function of writing at this 
stage is to identify children’s possessions. One of the first things the 
teacher will do is-to write a child’s name for him to have on his desk- 
She may say, “I’m going to write your name on this card so we can put 
it on your desk. Then you can tell which is your desk, and I can tell 
which is your desk, too. Watch while I write it. ... There, that says 
“Elmer.” Instead of preparing the cards in advance, the teacher will 
write the name of each child in manuscript writing while he is watch- 
ing, because she wants him to observe the process of writing and not 
the end product only. She begins to help him establish that this bit of 
writing can serve the function of identifying something that is special 
for him. Later, there will be other things to identify as his. The teacher 
may not feel that she can or needs always to take class time to permit 
each child to watch her write his name. She should, however, quickly 
discover which children need to watch her write their names again and 
again. 

INVITATIONS TO SEND * Children often have things they would like 
to show to other classes in the school. The desire to share may suggest 
letters of invitation and acceptance from one group to another. Such @ 
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letter as the following might be sent from one early-primary class to 
another: 


Dear children in Miss Kebby's Room, 
We have a family of rabbits 
in our room. 
Please come to see them. 


Can you come at one o'clock? 


Your friends, 
Mrs. Hopp’s Class 


The teacher should write the letter in large manuscript writing on a 
large sheet of paper so that the children can watch her as she writes. 
This will also enable all the children in the other room to see the writ- 
ing as a group while their teacher reads it to them. 

The answer to such a letter would probably come back promptly 
g the senders evidence that their letter has 

will find out from this written message 

her class at the suggested time. While 
some children may be at the stage of discovering for the first time that 
writing serves such purposes, other children, whose home experiences 
have taught them this, may be attacking on their own initiative the task 
of learning to read the letter. 

Notices to Take Home * In most s 
Notices for children to take home to parents. In some cases, 
involve children in the meaning and process of preparing the message. 
On the morning of the first P. T. A. meeting of the school year, the 
teacher may prepare the following notice with the children: 


and in similar form, givin 
conveyed meaning. They 
whether or not to expect the ot 


chools there are frequent 
teachers can 


Dear Mother and Daddy, 

Come to PTA. Meeting 
tonight at 7:30. 

Come to see our Yoom. 
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In planning such a notice, the teacher should help the children 
feel that they had something to gain from this invitation. The antici- 
pation of having their parents see the things in their room is strong 
motivation. After the teacher has helped them understand something 
about a P. T. A. meeting, she will help them organize their thoughts by 
questions such as the following: “What shall we say on the note to our 
parents? What do we want them to do? When do we want them to 
come? Do we want them to see any special place? Would you like to 
put your name at the bottom of the note?” . 

She may write the first draft on the board and read it to the chil- 
dren. Then she may show them how she makes a master carbon of it, 
using fairly large manuscript letters so that all the children can see 
what she writes. She may say “Now who can tell what it says?” After 
helping one or two children to read it from the paper, she should switch 
to the board so that all can see. For some the reading will be mere 
parroting of the phrases; for some it will be memory reading; and for 
some it will be actual word recognition. 

The children may go to the duplicating room with the teacher to 
watch the copies being made. After returning to the classroom, each 
child may sign the copy for his own parents. 

Nores ro DELIVER * In a similar way, 
watch as she writes a note to his mother. Sh 
he will not be worried about wh 


a teacher might let a child 
e will read it to him so that 
at it says. The note might read: 


Dear Mrs. Burnham, 

Ofto caught his coat button on 
the swing just as he was starting 
To run to join a game. It was not 
his fault It was just an accident, 
so please don't scald him. He does 
not want you to think he was 
Fighting. 


Sincerely yours, 


wid 
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In preparing to write such a letter, the teacher may say to the child, 
“Now, what shall we tell your mother?” She may modify the suggestions 
of the child if doing so seems desirable. She will use manuscript writing 
for the letter because that is the style he is learning, and she will en- 
courage him to watch as she writes. She may comment about the writing 
as she works, and she will be sure to read the entire note aloud before 
she gives it to him to take home. 

In these and in many other ways the teacher can help children 
become aware that writing must have meaning—that it must always 
make sense to the person who writes it—that it should always carry a 
message to the person who reads it. Thus, the teacher helps the child 
understand that writing is for reading. 


BEGINNING WRITING IN MEANINGFUL SITUATIONS 


Having adopted the philosophy that the writing that children do 
should have both meaning and purpose, the teacher of beginning 
primary children thereby imposes upon herself one of the most difficult 
tasks of the school year. She must find initial writing experiences that 
will have meaning and purpose and still be within the range of the 
children's physical and perceptual ability at this early stage. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may start the imagination of a thoughtful teacher 
toward adapting ideas to her own situation. 


Writing Names 

At the beginning of the year, it is important that each child learn 
to put some mark on his drawings that will enable both him and his 
teacher to identify them. The teacher should begin early to explore the 
children’s name-writing capacities. She may give them an opportunity 
to draw with crayons, and as they work may circulate and ask: “Would 
you like to have me write your name on your paper, or can you do it 
yourself?” Most children who can write even part of their names will 
try. By noting the varying degrees of success that the children reveal in 
this writing task, the teacher will have the basis for forming one or 
More small groups in which she will further explore their writing readi- 
ness, 

_ On the following day 
six children who did not write t 
call them to the board and proceed in this way: 

Sometimes when we want to remember which papers are ours we put 
our initials on them instead of our names. Do you know what initials 
are? . . . Your initials are only the first letter of your first name and the 
first letter of your last name. Do any of you know your own initials? . . . 


the teacher may work with a group of five or 
heir names on their papers. She may 
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I am going to show each of you how to write your initials. When you have 
practiced them on the board you may go back to your desks and write 


them on your drawing paper. Then I will know which drawing belongs 
to you. 


With each child she may proceed as follows, pointing and working 
slowly to give him time to make the necessary associations. She may say: 


Tell me your first and last names. . . . Fine. Now I'll write, Sue 
Burton... . Sue begins with S, and Burton begins with B. So we will Waite 
S for Sue and B for Burton. Your initials are S. B. for Sue Burton. ril 
make them for you again. See! I start at the top and go around this way 
and then this way for the S. Then I start at the top and go down for the 
B, and then back up to the top again and make two humps like this. Can 
you make them? Watch again. Now you try to write your initials. 


The teacher proceeds in much the same way to help children learn 
to write their full names. Each time she makes sure to have the child 
watch as she writes, and she checks his formation of the letters he finds 
troublesome. F 

Teachers often have children who have been taught to write their 
names in upper-case letters. This accomplishment should be respected, 
but the teacher should start as soon as she comfortably can to establish 
the standard manuscript form. The teacher may say, 


Gerald and Mabel have learned to write their names like this at home: 


MABEL GERALD 


This says “Mabel” and this says “Gerald.” 


There are other ways of writing 
these names. This is the way we write them 


at school: 


Mabel Gerald 


It is not uncommon to find a beginning primary child who does 
not know his surname or even his given name. Some will know only a 
nickname or pet name such as “Butchie” or “Honey.” If the child is 
totally unfamiliar with his real name, the teacher will help him to learn 
to write the name that he knows, but she should begin at once to help 
him accept and learn to write his legal name. Before the end of the year 
most children should write both their first and their last names easily- 

After children are able to write the manuscript forms of their ow? 


names, it may be fun for them to learn to write the names of other 
children. At first the teacher will choose short names with easy letters 
Bill, Don, Ann. 
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WRITING INCIDENTAL SIGNS AND LABELS * When a kitten comes to 
school, the children will enjoy drawing a picture of it and writing its 
name underneath. If the name is too difficult the children might write 
“Mew, Mew,” instead. 

After a walk when children have been looking at signs they may 
need the word “stop” in their pictures. The teacher may say, “When 
we saw the word “stop” on the sign it looked like thi: STOP 
Now, let’s see if we can write it in the kind of writing we do in school, 
like this; Sto 
Other traffic signs such as “Go,” “Slow,” “Danger,” may be used. 

The need for labels or signs in carrying out social studies activities 
provides other occasions for writing with purpose. Such signs might be: 


Gas Men Working 
Airport Post Office 
Garage Road Closed 


Science interests may require signs such as: 


Seeds Billy’s magnet 
Rocks Ring the bell 


Writing Partial and Short Sentences 

s children will enjoy writing part of a sentence 
at is, doing rebus writing. The writ- 
of things children like. The teacher 


On many occasion 
and finishing it with a picture, th 
ing lesson may follow a discussion 
May say: 

Yesterday we talked about some of the things we like. Today let's 

write about them. If you like apples you could write, “I like” and then 

les on the line to show that you like apples. Watch 
again as I write “I like.” Now let's look at each letter. “I” starts at the top 
with a little cap line. Then it comes down from the middle of that little 
line. Then we put another little line at the bottom for it to stand on. 
Watch as I write it again—top-down-bottom. Can you write it on the 
board? Write it several times and then be ready to write it again when I 
come around to watch you. 


Now let's look at the letters in “like.” We know “I” and “i 


the “I” tall and straight and the “i” just half as tall. 
ne. It starts like “l” at the top and 


Next is “k,” and that’s a tricky 0 
then goes down. See, it is just as tall as the “1.” Then it has a little arrow 
at the bottom that goes in-out. . - - See, the arrow part is only as tall as the 


small “i.” Watch “lik.” Watch the letter ayr again,—down-in-out. 
There's our old friend “e,” that we worked on before. Do you remem- 
ber how it starts? . . . Watch .. - over-up-and-around—“e.” That’s easy 


now, isn’t it? 


draw a picture of app 


Keep 
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Watch again while I write the whole word “like”: “T’—straight down, 
Small “i—down and dot. Tall “k"—straight down like an “l,” then a 


little arrow, in-out. At the end is “e"'—over-up-and-around. Now can you 


write “like” without looking at mine? Do you have a picture of it in your 
mind? Write it and see. 


When you have tried, look and see if yours is right, then write it 
again. Be ready to let me watch as you write it. When you can write “I 
like” nicely, you may write it with your crayons on a big sheet of paper. 
Write it for each of the pictures you draw to tell the things you like. 


Writing Letters 


Children’s early needs for hel 
occasions to say “Thank you.’ 
dren understand the genuine 
spent time and energy in order 
this appreciation, the teacher wi 
to say “Thank you.” She may sa’ 


P in letter-writing are suggested by 
" The teacher will seek to help the chil- 
thoughtfulness of the person who has 
to do something for the group. Out of 
ll hope to instill in them the real desire 
y: 


Wasn't it kind of Gary's mother to bring apples to school yesterday 


so that we could share them. They were pretty and red, and we liked 


them, didn't we? What did we Say to her? Do any of you know another 
way we can say “Thank you” to someone who has done something special 
for us? 


I think you can write well enough now to say “Thank you” in writ- 
ing. This is the Way it looks... . We'll practice at the board first, and then 
you may each write your “Thank you” to Mrs. James on paper. 


The simple, two-word sentence followed by the name of the child is 
adequate at this time. 


ified versions of their ideas may 
y to provide a reasonable writing task. One of the following 
sentences would be appropriate to choose for such a letter: 


Get well soon. 
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From this level of writing task, children begin to enter the stage of 
semi-independent writing. 


TOWARD CURSIVE WRITING 


Even though manuscript writing has important advantages, espe- 
cially for primary grades, most schools expect children to learn cursive 
writing as well. Usually a specified time for changing to cursive writing 
is designated—sometimes as early as the second primary year, often at 
the beginning of the third, and occasionally later. Actually, it is better 
to think of growing into cursive writing about such a time rather than 
to think of making an abrupt change in which manuscript writing is 
discarded. 


Readiness for Cursive Writing 
Readiness for cursive writing develops from a variety of prewriting 
experiences, from success with manuscript writing, and from sample 
experiences with cursive writing itself. Children themselves often pro- 
vide the cues for brief introductory experiences such as in the following 
incident: 
Joanne came to school one morning announcing proudly that she 
could write her name now. When the teacher commented, “Joanne, I 
thought that you learned to write your name a long time ago,” she 
answered, “But I mean really write it.” The teacher took the cue and 
answered, “Oh you mean like grown-ups write. That is a different kind of 
writing, isn’t it? Would you like to show us on the board?” Joanne readily 
obliged. The teacher then said, “May I show all of you something about 
the grown-up way of writing and something about our way of writing too? 
The two kinds of writing are really something alike. Let’s look at Joanne’s 


name the way we write it at school: 


Joanne 
Now let's see how grownups fasten these letters together: 


Joanne” 


Pa 


KA 
Now watch me write it the grownup way: poarts 


Let’s look at Richard's name the same way: 


Richard Richand- 
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That isn’t hard, is it? When I write these letters on the board, can you 
tell what they are? 


A pty 


Can you think what these words could be?” 


I wonder if you could write these words the grownup way: 


man MAN.” 
apple apple- 
car “Cate 


dog dog 


In such ways as these, children are helped to discover the system 
that makes manuscript and cursive writing much alike and yet different. 
Such experiences, likewise, help children begin to unlock the mystery 
of reading the cursive style of writing. 


INDICATORS OF READINESS FOR Cursive Writinc Instruction * In- 
dicators of a child's readiness for more than sam 


ple experiences with 
cursive writing are these: 


1) He habitually makes all manuscript letters correctly and with 
ease. 


2) He writes with fluency and speed. 
3) He shows a tendenc 
on such letters as: 


Ge, a, h 


Using these indicators, it is obvious that not all children will be 


ready for beginning cursive writing at the same time. The teacher may 
provide a number of reading and exploratory 


y to slant letters and/or turn up end strokes 


» re, mm. 


: ; sive 
experiences with cursiv 
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writing for the entire class, yet she may start only a part of the class at 
a time on systematic practice activities with this style of writing. 


Maintaining Respect for and Use of Manuscript Writing 


From the beginning of handwriting instruction, the teacher should 
teach both parents and children to refer to manuscript writing as 
“writing.” Recognition that this is a valid style of writing for adults as 
well as for children is important in maintaining its usefulness through- 
out life. This style of writing will prove valuable on many occasions in 
later childhood and adulthood for making easily readable labels, signs, 
Notices, charts, and maps, and it will be especially useful for filling in 
forms. Some children may later prefer it as their habitual adult hand- 
writing style. Whatever skill and interest a child shows in cursive writ- 
ing, the teacher should help him maintain his respect for and his skill 
of writing the manuscript style. 

Recognizing the value of manuscript writing for primary children 
in the present and keeping in mind its long-range usefulness in the 
future, the teacher will select writing opportunities that seem most ap- 
propriate for each style of writing. Word study in spelling will be one 
point at which specific handwriting needs in both styles will be identi- 
fied. For some time after cursive writing is introduced, spelling words 
should be practiced in both styles of writing. Spelling tests, however, 
should be taken in manuscript writing in order that a child's possible 
ineptness in the new form of writing not obscure his spelling accomp- 
lishment. Similarly, children should be encouraged to do their creative 
writing in manuscript writing until they write both styles with equal 
confidence. It is important that lack of handwriting skill not be a 


hazard to the flow of ideas. 


The Development of Cursive Writing Skill with Meaning and Purpose 


The problem of helping children in the early stages of learning 
Cursive writing is somewhat different from the task of guiding children 
1n the early stages of manuscript writing. In the first place, if manuscript 
Writing has been taught with an emphasis on meaning, children have 
already acquired a good understanding of the writing process as a 


Means of communication. They have learned to perceive and remember 


Writing movements and letter forms, and they have had sufficient ex- 


perience in writing and reading to know that certain letters must occur 
In a specific order to make the words that they write readable by an- 
Other person. They know, too, that in writing and reading English we 
always move from left to right. These learnings having become well 
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established, the task of learning cursive writing becomes largely one of 
acquiring a motor skill to which these other learnings are transferred. 
Until a child has acquired these basic learnings about written communl- 
cation and the writing process, he should not be introduced to this more 
complex style of writing. , 

Of course, the usefulness of cursive writing will be emphasized in 
many writing experiences, yet at this stage the teacher can provide 
more skill-drill lessons that make sense to children than she could at 
the comparable stage of manuscript writing. She can, for example, iso- 
late specific letters or specific joinings for practice because she knows 
that children know the function of letters in writing. 

Whatever cursive writing children do, whether for a meaningful 
purpose or for specific practice, they should get satisfaction from the 
forms, the movement, and the swing of this writing. If they do not, it 
is better for the teacher to wait to insist on much systematic practice 
until the child can respond to the experience positively. Boys are more 
likely to need a delay because their physical development is less rapid 
than that of girls. It is better for a child to be happy on the level of 


manuscript writing than to learn to hate to write in the process of try- 
ing to learn to produce cursive forms. 


B) GUIDES TO TEACHING THE MECHANICS 
AND SKILLS OF HANDWRITING 


Certain mechanical features related to letter formation must neces- 
sarily receive the teacher’s careful attention before she begins to teach 
any particular style or system of handwriting. Having mastered the $y“ 
tem herself, she must then plan how to foster the skill of forming letters 
precisely and fluently within the framework of meaning and purpos¢- A 


variety of factors related to conditions of practice also have significance 
for the development of this skill. 


THE MECHANICS OF HANDWRITING 


Fundamental to economy of effort in teaching and learning hand- 


writing is the teacher's understanding that manuscript and cursive 
writing have in common a core of basic writing movements that need 


to be learned only once. Manuscript writing is more efficient and useful, 
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and cursive writing is acquired more quickly if this relationship is 
respected from the beginning of writing instruction. 

Economy of teaching is further achieved by helping children, as 
they learn to write each new letter, see the relationship between its 
form and movement and the form and movement of other similar letters 
they may have learned. Sets of letters having writing movements in 
common with one another are presented as “families.” Other mechani- 
cal problems of handwriting, such as spacing manuscript letters and 
joining cursive letters, are discussed. 


Manuscript Writing with Transfer Value 


A number of variations in manuscript writing procedures are pre- 
sented in the guidebooks published by different companies, but the 
actual variation in the final form of letters is relatively small. The 
difference lies primarily in the direction and continuity of writing 
strokes. Manuscript letters that are made as far as possible without 
lifting the pencil usually have the greatest transfer value to cursive 
writing. Children who are taught in this way learn to use the basic 
movements they will need in forming a large percentage of the letters 
in cursive writing. Manuscript letters made with strokes that violate 
the basic direction of the cursive writing form require major relearning 
when children begin to join letters. The following comparison illus- 
trates differences between transferable and nontransferable ways of 


writing different letters: 


Not Useful Transferable Cursive 
for Transfer Manuscript Forms Forms 
2 
4 ye? 
1 ' l 
tja : 2 
1 2 yi 
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Suggested procedures for forming letters in some systems of manu- 
script writing show the influence of people who have worked ex- 
tensively with lettering pens. In using a dip-type lettering pen, it is 
important to avoid turning sharp corners when forming letters in 
order to prevent blurring the ink at the angle. Also, the writer must 
not push the pen up the paper away from himself, or he will risk a 
spatter. When working with this equipment, such limitations require 
that the writer form letters with short, separate strokes. The child 
with his pencil does not have this kind of hazard, nor does the teacher 
with a good, felt-tipped pen. Compare the efficiency of the two types 


of procedures as illustrated below in producing essentially the same 
letter forms. 


Separate Stroke Continuous Stroke Final Form 


CI a a 
n A n 
iS Ae 


2 |e 
As ! 23 k 


T A high level of eye-hand control is required in making precise 
joinings of separate strokes to form good manuscript letters. In 8€™ 
eral, children who are ready for writing find it relatively easy to change 


direction as in 
Wr and yy 


or retrace along the original stroke without lifting the pencil as in 


ve 


We ty Qs 


and many other letters. This use of continuing strokes contributes to 
early neatness of children’s written work. It reduces the tendency t° 
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make such faulty forms as the following so common on some primary- 


writing papers: 
dod xrm 


Moreover, the fact that the young writer does not have to pick up 
line precisely with one already made en- 
d than he could otherwise acquire 
based on separate strokes. The fac- 
uent legibility provided by manu- 
trokes encourages lifetime use of 


his pencil and connect a new 
ables him to develop more spee 
were he using a system of writing 
tors of speed, neatness, and conseq 
script writing based on continuing s 
this style of writing along with the cursive style. 

With these considerations in mind, the primary teacher will want 


to scrutinize her school’s adopted system of manuscript writing and 
plan with her fellow-teachers what modifications in keeping with these 
values they wish to agree upon for teaching the formation of certain 


letters. 


Recommended Manuscript Forms Classified by Families 

The “o” and “I” give basic proportions and form to all the letters 
of the manuscript alphabet. The “o” is one space tall and the “I” two 
Spaces tall. Beyond this, manuscript letters should be thought of in 
families, each of which has some writing element in common. A classi- 
fication of letters by beginning and ending strokes follows: 


1) Letters beginning with a downstroke: 


1 (Pen by 


2) Letters beginning as a circle: 


coadgqsf 


3) Letters beginning with a downstroke and retracing to make a 


curve: 


rnmhp 
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4) Letters beginning with straight lines at an angle: 
vw" x y™ e” 
5) Letters beginning with straight horizontal strokes: 
a" Zz 


6) Letters beginning with an open circle and retracing with a 
down stroke: 


U Ww* y* 
7) Letters ending with curved strokes below the base line: 
gq Jj y" 

Upper-case letters can also be grouped in families, each of which 
has some writing element in common. Writing elements used to make 
the classification of these letters are different from the elements used 
in classifying the lower-case letters, as shown by the following: 


1) Letters beginning as a circle: 


OQCGS 


2) Letters beginning with a downstroke and returning to the tog 
by picking up the pencil to attach a curved stroke: 


B PRD 


3) Letters beginnin 


; g with a downstroke and attaching straight 
line strokes: 


LEFK 


° Alternate forms 
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4) Letters using cross strokes: 


AHIJSTA 


5) Letters beginning with upstrokes and continuing by changing 
direction and not lifting the pencil: 


4 Y 
NA oN 


6) Letters beginning with a downstroke and continuing insofar as 
possible without lifting the pencil: 


tf, V, 
VW Y% 
7) Letters following individual forms with a continuou: 


U Z 


milies helps children use what 
erstand how to write others. 


s stroke: 


Thinking of manuscript letters in fa 
they have learned about one letter to und 


Spacing Manuscript Letters 


f writing good manuscript is that of spacing 


One of the problems o 
ached to one another as are 


well. Since manuscript letters are not att 
those of cursive writing, it is easy to spread them so much that the 
words they form are difficult to perceive as units. Letters should be 


packed closely enough together so that there is no doubt as to which 


word they belong. The space of one “o” should be left between words 
"3? between sentences. Perceptual difficulties 


and the space of two “o's 
that arise when spacing is erratic are apparent in the following 


illustrations: 


fat her father 


so metime sometime 
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The teacher needs to be constantly alert to this perceptual problem, 
both when she writes on the board and when she makes charts. She 
may have a tendency at the board to spread letters in a word during a 
writing lesson so that each letter is emphasized. Although letters must 
be emphasized individually, the basic model of good horizontal packing 
should be observed. 

Vertical spacing is also important, both in children’s writing and 
for teacher-prepared charts. In using ordinary ruled paper, three spaces 
should be allowed for each line of writing.. The use of only two spaces 
for each line of writing creates serious problems in reading the ma- 
terial after it is written, as illustrated by the example below: 


Cursive Letters Classified by Families 


Letters in the cursive alphabet can be grouped by families accord- 
ing to common writing elements just as manuscript letters can. Families 
in these two writing styles do not contain the same groupings of letters, 
since approach and finish strokes used in making the classification are 
quite different for the two styles. These strokes beginning and ending 
letters are especially important considerations in joining cursive letters 


with one another. The following classification of lower-case cursive let- 
ters emphasizes these strokes: 


1) Letters beginning with a low overswing: 
2) Letters beginning with a hump: ( Pp. ) 


ii a i X 
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3) Letters beginning with a low underswing: 


fr 4 & a g 
Ale A 


4) Letters beginning with a high underswing, usually for a loop: 


L phate 


5) Letters ending with a long overswing forming a tail loop: 


a a ae me 


6) Letters ending with a short horizontal underswing: 


og kA 


In different writing systems, upper-case letters have so much 
greater variation in style than lower-case letters that they are not pre- 
sented here. While upper-case letters offer some transfer value from 
Manuscript to cursive writing, the relationship is not as close as with 
lower-case letters. The teacher, following the adopted system of writing 
upper-case, cursive letters, should apply the concept and principle of 
teaching families and should help children utilize whatever transfer 
value is apparent. a , 

Capital letters constitute a major handwriting hazard when cursive 
writing is begun. They need not be taught, except incidentally, until 
after the lower-case letters are in an advanced stage. Children should 
be permitted to use upper-case manuscript letters with cursive writing 
Wherever capital letters are needed until they have had specific help 


With the cursive forms. 


Joining Cursive Letters 
The precise, smooth swing required in joining cursive letters is 
another difficulty in cursive writing. Ineptness in joining letters cur- 
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tails writing speed, limits legibility, and causes apparent spelling in- 
accuracies. Teacher awareness of common characteristics in joinings of 
different combinations of letters can facilitate children’s writing mas- 
tery. Joinings may be grouped as follows: 


1) A letter endin 
with an understroke: 


aL at all apple 


This is the easiest type of joining. 


g with an understroke joins a letter beginning 


2) A letter ending with an overstr 
an overstroke. This would always be a 
occasionally “n”; 


GO Ge Gt ye 


8) A letter ending with 
ginning with an overstroke by 


oke joins a letter beginning with 
tail letter joined to “o,” “a,” and 


an understroke is joined to a letter be- 
making a compound curve: 


at tle A ACAM 


4) A letter ending with an Overstroke is joined to a letter begin- 
ning with an understroke by maki 


rse of 
ng a compound curve the reverse O 
the one above: 


FE GE pu ye 


This is perhaps the most difficult joining. 


5) A letter with a high horizont 


A al ending joins other letters 
directly regardless of their 


approach strokes: 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING 
SKILL IN HANDWRITING 


Handwriting skill is acquired in much the same way that most 
other motor skills are developed. The learner must understand the 
nature of the task and perceive it as having meaning. He may need 
some time to experiment with it on his own before he is given in- 
Struction. He is helped by having the movements explained, demon- 
strated, and perhaps described in the process. He needs supervised 
practice periods in which he learns to make the basic movements cor- 
rectly and then persists to the point of fluency and speed. He needs 
help in detecting his errors as he practices. His interest and skill in 
evaluating his own efforts by simple standards needs to be fostered. 

Details of teaching procedures for skill development of handwriting 
are presented in relation to such factors as guiding letter formation, the 
use of the chalkboard, the use of guidelines, fostering good writing 


posture, and helping the left-handed child. 


Guiding Letter Formation in a Meaningful Setting 


During the process of learning correct letter formation concur- 
rently with learning the function and meaning of letters in words, the 
teacher will use only one short sentence at a time, as in the following 


brief message: 


Get well soon. 


First it is important for children to see it as a whole, written in 
good form, and to know what it says. The teacher may write it on the 
board, naming each word as she writes, and then read the entire sen- 
tence. Each time as she reads, she should move her hand smoothly 
from left to right under the sentence at normal reading speed, em- 
Phasizing the sentence as a whole and its meaning, rather than pointing 


to one word at a time. She may say: 


This says “Get well soon.” Let's all read it together. . . . Now watch 


while I write it again. . . . The first word is “get.” It starts with a big 
capital “G” to show that this is the beginning of our sentence—around- 
up-cross, Next is a little “e,” over-up and around. Then e St “as a 
as the big capital “G”? . . . Not quite, is it? “Get.” This word says “get.” 
Now lets write “well.” It starts with a small ‘“w'—down-up-down-up, 


Then “e” and two tall “I” 's. Are the “I” ’s as tall as the capital “G”? Yes, 


just exactly. This word says “well.” The last word is “soon”: “s-o-0,” and 
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the last letter is “n.” Remember to go down then up on the same line and 
around and down. Now we have “Get well soon.” 


The teacher puts her hand under each word to emphasize them indi- 
vidually and then sweeps her hand under the entire line as she rereads 
it to emphasize it as a sentence. 


What did we leave between the words to show that there are three 
words here? . . . There would be just enough space for an “o” in between 
“get” and “well” and in between “well” and “soon.” We need to put a 
period after “soon” to show that this is the end of our sentence. 

Now, let's study each word so that we can each write it on the board. 
First we will write “get.” Watch as I write it... . Take a good look at 
“G - e - t?” Now close your eyes... . Do you have a good picture of “get” 
in your mind? . . . Look at the word “get” on the board. Do you remem- 
ber how to write each letter? . . . Try to write “get” in the air like this 
while you are looking at the word on the board, . . . Now can you write 
“Get” on the board without looking back at what I wrote? ... Try it and 
see. . . . Now look and see if you wrote it right. Look at my word, then 


yours. . . . How many of you wrote it right the first time? . . . Try it 
again. Be ready to write it while I watch. 


The teacher circulates so that she can watch each child as he writes- 

The detail with which a teacher presents a writing lesson will 
depend on her knowledge of which letters have already been intro- 
duced, which the children have mastered, and which are being met for 
the first time. Later, familiar words as well as familiar letters will 
recur and require little study. It is important that the teacher pace the 
lessons according to the capacity of the group with which she is work- 
ing. It should be noted also that this word-study procedure, used here 


in the early stages of handwriting instruction, has many of the same 


elements that the child will use later in studying words for spelling 
mastery. 


The teacher proceeds in the same way to help them write the other 
words in the sentence. She then says, 


“Now take a good look at the 
whole sentence. Can you write it all without looking back? Try it an 
see.” 


At this point the teacher watches to see which children are ready 
to write the sentence on paper. She may hand paper to some children 
immediately and to others say, “Try it once more, and then you will 

i 


be ready to put it on paper.” When children who can do it readily 
have started on the final co 


Py, the teacher pi individual help t° 
those who need it. ae gives individua : 


The teacher will not expect the same standards of writing from 


all of the children. Her knowledge of an individual child’s mental and 
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motor abilities, as well as of his stability and persistence, will help her 
know when to release him from further effort at this time. Whatever 
quality of writing the child has achieved, he should always go to the 
next activity with feelings of satisfaction and accomplishment from the 


writing experience. 


Giving Practice on Specific Letters 


On the day following a special writing project, the teacher may 
isolate one or two new or difficult letters for special practice, or may 
give practice on a family of letters. She may say, “Do you remember 
what we said in our letter to Jerry yesterday?” 

She writes: 


Come back soon 


It’s easy to read now, isn’t it? Can you find the word “back” in “Come 
back soon”? . . . Can you frame it with your hands, Jimmy? . . . “Back” 
starts with a tall, tricky letter and ends with another tall, tricky letter. It 
starts with a “b,” and it ends with a “k,” like this: 


back 
b k 


the same direction? Are their bottom parts the same 
else the same about them? . . . Yes, their tall 
too, aren’t they? Watch while I write “b” again, 
Down then around at the bottom, 
Write it several times. I want to 


Are they turned in 
height? Is there anything 
parts are the same height, 
then it will be your turn to practice it. 
up and around. Now it is your turn. 
watch you write it. 


at are new or need practice, she gives a 


verbal description of her strokes as she proceeds. This verbal short- 
hand reinforces the visual image of the writing movements. The teacher 
Moves from one child to another and watches for correct writing move- 
ments and good proportion of the letter forms. 

The extent of the coverage given in any one practice lesson will 
depend upon the children’s success in accomplishing the work, their 
enthusiasm for it, and the amount of time available for each group. It 
is better to keep this kind of period short, zestful, and successful, rather 


As the teacher writes letters th 


than to risk prolonging it to boredom. 
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Teaching Manuscript and Cursive Writing as Concurrent Skills 


The early stage of cursive writing should be a period for reviewing 
each manuscript letter as the new cursive form is introduced. This can 
be a self-checking program based on the principle that only as children 
prove themselves to be able writers of Manuscript writing can they 
justify being included in the cursive writing practice group. j 

After children have had considerable experience in making cursive 
writing out of manuscript writing spread out, the teacher may isolate 
letters for specific attention. She will begin with those letters that seem 
to have the most transfer value and will take them out of words that 


the children have been writing. Such letters as the following could be 
practiced keeping the two forms parallel: 


a dA 
nA PA 
| ae yap 


The entire family need not be pr: 
letter is isolated for practice, its 
pointed out as an aid to writin 
when teaching the tall letters— 


JAAAAL 


it is well to emphasize the swing stroke that attaches to the straight-down 
stroke of the manuscript form rather than to point out the loop itself. 
The skill of swinging out enough for a straight downward pull on all 
of these letters will greatly increase the neatness and efficiency of 
writing them. As children develop speed in writing these forms, the 
stiffness and artificiality that seems apparent from this description will 
smooth out, and the effective movements will be established as habits- 


acticed at one time, but, as each new 
relationship to its family should be 
g and remembering it. For instance, 


Using the Chalkboard 


The teacher will find the chalk 
beginning stages of writing. Childr 
excellent position to use the | 
Their chalk should be short, 


board an indispensible asset in the 
en standing at the board are in ay 
arge Movements their muscles require- 
and they should be taught not to rest 
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Sheboygan, Wis., Public Schools 
Writing at the board puts large muscles to work. 


their writing hands on the board as they write. Only their chalk should 
touch. Each child should write at his own eye level. In the beginning, 
children should not be expected to use guidelines on the board, for 
mastering the sequence of movement is most important for them at 
this stage. 

The teacher should work with only a small group at a time so 
that she can check to see that each child is forming the letters correctly. 
Being able to see at close range what the teacher writes helps the 
child to memorize the writing movements required. If he is having 
difficulty, the teacher can easily give him another chance to watch her 
as she writes the troublesome letter or word. Writing at the board 
also permits the ready eradication of unsuccessful trials. During the 
writing lesson, as children show success at the board, they may return 
to their desks to do their writing on paper. 

Writing instruction and practice at the board is desirable for a 
considerable period of time, perhaps for several months. It should con- 
tinue until children have established as habit the correct procedure for 
forming most letters and have learned to use guidelines correctly. This 
does not mean that all writing should be done at the board during 
this period. Writing instruction for some children will necessarily con- 
tinue at the board for a longer time than for others whose perceptual 
and motor abilities are more mature. 
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Writing at the board is important in the early stages of cursive 
writing as well. Until approach strokes and joinings are executed with 
relative ease, children should be encouraged to keep their cursive 
writing large. Working at the chalkboard is generally quite welcome. 
This practice of large movements helps children achieve a swing and 
rhythm to their writing before they are able to synchronize their 
finger movements in this complex motor skill. Similarly a return to 
crayons and newsprint or paper with one-inch ruling will encourage 
bold accurate forms rather than cramped uncertain ones. 

All children enjoy using the board for independent writing as 
well as for guided practice. Children who have free use of certain 
sections of the chalkboard when they have finished other activities will 
give themselves considerable practice in handwriting. Past writing 
lessons that have been practiced can be displayed as suggestions. 

Standing at the board to write relieves children of the tension and 
fatigue of sitting and “pencil pushing.” The freedom of large arm 
movement is restful, as well, Children will check one another on their 
writing movements as they write for fun. Considerable valuable in- 


struction will go on in the spirit of play if the atmosphere of the room 
is reasonably permissive, 


Using Guidelines 


Teaching the use of guidelines should be delayed until some basic 
writing movements have been established. When children have a 
repertory of several letters that they make easily, they can be intro- 
duced to writing on a base line. This is best done first at the board, 
then at their desks. T 3 pful if it is introduced 
when children begin to write “tail” letters—g, P j, yY, q. These letters 
will be mastered more easily if first taught in relation to the base line 
only. When children thoroughly understand that tail letters sit on 
the line and their tails hang down,” and show this understanding in 
their practice work, then top and middle guidelines may be introduced. 
This can be done effectively at the board using lines made with three 
pieces of chalk, widely spaced in a music staff-liner. Lined chart paper 
can be cut to size, 12 by 18 inches, and used wi 
first use of lines on paper. Paper with ruling 
of an inch is more desirable 


th crayons for children’s 
one-half to three-fourths 
for beginners than narrower rulings. 

NCE FROM GUIDELINES « Some teachers find 


n the basic proportion of letters without 
using triple guidelines. In this method, children use the base line only- 
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tice eliminates the unlearning that is necessary if children have become 
overdependent upon guide lines. Having children relate their writing 
to a base line only, permits each child to write the letter size that is 
most comfortable for him. It makes his writing more usable in situ- 
ations in which he does not have “his size” of ruled paper. This pro- 
cedure encourages him to develop his own style of writing. In using 
the base line only, the teacher will not expect the mechanical per- 
fection of letter formation that the dictatorship of triple guidelines 
tends to demand. On the other hand, she must not take a laissez-faire 
attitude toward children’s writing. Rather, her emphasis will be on 
efficient letter formation and legibility. Obviously, extreme variations 


in size and proportion are not conducive to legibility. 

Some teachers will still feel that guidelines are important. Even 
so, they should encourage children to write in a variety of situations 
in which they can prove that their learnings about letter proportions 
are useful in a variety of situations. Children who can be somewhat 
independent of these crutch lines as the occasion requires will find 


their writing skill more generally useful. 


Selecting Writing Tools and Surfaces 

Crayons to be used during writing instruction should be short 
pieces of large primary crayons which will fit inside the child’s hand 
just as the short pieces of chalk used at the board do. These crayons 
should be used at the child's desk just as chalk is used at the board. 
The child should stand at his desk as he writes, steadying his paper 
with his free hand and touching it only with the crayon in his writing 
hand. No part of his writing hand should touch the paper. The ad- 
vantage of chalk and large crayons in the early stages of writing is that 
even a child who has limited refinement of his small muscles can learn 
the basic formation of letters and can participate successfully in 
writing lessons. ; 

If children seem ready for finer tools, pencils may be introduced 
at the same time the base line is introduced at the board. They can 
be used on 1- or 114-inch ruled chart paper if the base line only is 
emphasized. When triple guidelines are used, regular writing paper 
with 1⁄4- or 54-inch ruling will be satisfactory. 

Pencils used during early writing instruction should be the large 
primary type sharpened to a round point or the large-leaded mechan- 
ical type. The large, blunt points of such pencils make satisfying, 
heavy lines, and using them does not require as high a degree of 
muscular control as does a sharp, fine lead. The point of an ordinary, 
adult pencil is conducive to smaller, more exact writing and is more 
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revealing of inept joinings and awkward retrace lines characteristic 
of the early stages of writing. This does not mean that primary pencils 
need to be required for all writing during the first year in school. When 
children show some skill and accuracy of writing, they may be allowed 
to choose between a sharp-pointed primary pencil or a soft-leaded, 
adult-sized pencil. No status factor should be associated with this de- 


cision. Children need to be taught to keep their pencils sharpened and 
to sharpen them economically. 


Dealing with Erasing and Patching 


Since the six-year-old’s perception of letter forms tends to outrun 
his motor ability to write them, he may experience considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the letters that he produces. Bright children, espe- 
cially, may feel this frustration and be prone to go back and patch up 
their misshapen letters by extending a line here and fixing a curve 
there. This “repair” work not only slows down writing but it also 
creates a messy product, much less satisfactory than the faulty original, 
for the child's ability to patch neatly is limited by the same develop- 
mental factor that caused him to make the poorly shaped letters in 
the first place. Therefore, he should be taught to write the word or 
letter and leave it without retouching, or cross it out with a single 
line and rewrite it if the word is misspelled. The teacher should dis- 
cipline herself not to patch any writing she does for the children. 

During the early stages of beginning writing, children should not 
use a pencil eraser. However, when they are working on a paper tO 
send to someone or to keep as a record, they may make mistakes that 
they do not want to cross out but cannot ignore. The teacher can be 
ready to rescue them and erase neatly for them. The beginning writer's 
lack of skill in erasing makes this a more Satisfying arrangement than 
using the eraser himself, for writing is still a difficult task for him, and 
the strain of doing over a nearly completed paper spoiled by erasing 

ter the teacher may say, “Shall I eras¢ 
try it yourself?” One of the advantages 


the chalkboard for writing practice is 
ickly erased, 


can be most discouraging, La 
it for you, or do you want to 
of early and continued use of 
that errors can be easily and qu 


Teaching Correct Writing Position 
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and insisted upon because they are conducive to good vision, general 
health, writing efficiency, and the prevention of fatigue. 

Good posture for writing starts with having the feet flat on the 
floor, the body leaning forward from the hips, and both forearms 
resting comfortably on the desk. If he can then place his elbow on 
the desk in front of him with his forearm in a vertical position and 
can easily cup his chin in his hand as he looks at his work, his desk 
is at approximately the proper height for him. 

Some children when trying especially hard to write well tend to 
put their faces too close to their work, although doing so creates a 
visual problem for them. Even a rough visual screening of these chil- 
dren will assure the teacher that most of them are not grossly near- 
sighted. Such a child needs to be helped to a conscious awareness of 
his head position and helped to begin to take responsibility for re- 
membering to make his own corrections. The teacher’s reminder may 
be: “Eyes see better when your head is up.” 

Some children seem to have a pattern of chronic fatigue that 
causes them to want to put their heads down on their desks while 
they are writing. The teacher's basic approach here should be to check 
with parents regarding sleeping and eating habits and general health. 
If physical causes are not responsible, emotional factors may be in- 
volved, or a bad postural habit may be all that is indicated. The 
teacher should be cautious about trying to break this habit until she 


has gathered data on what may be causing it. 


Teaching Correct Position of Pencil and Paper 

easy grip between the thumb and 
of the middle finger. This gives it 
um of finger pressure. It should 
o move it up and down with his 


A pencil should be held in an 
the first finger, resting on the side 
a three-point support with a minim 
be held loosely enough for the child t r 
other hand, and well back from the point on the painted part so that 
he can see what he is writing. When in writing position, the child’s 
hand should have an easy curve that is neither tense nor angular, and 
his pencil should point over his shoulder. Children should learn good 
y are first introduced to primary pencils. Ex- 
cept for very deprived children, this will not be their first experience 
in the use of pencils. Some may already have formed habits of holding 
their pencils incorrectly. Constant checking during this habit-forming 
period will assure children of the most economical learning. The 
teacher’s awareness that lifelong habits are being established at this 
time will help to sharpen her recognition of those children who need 


pencil position when the 


help in this respect. 
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For manuscript writing, the paper is generally placed so wae ti 
lines are parallel to the front edge of the desk, because ners pi 
writing is taught without a slant. However, some children deve. pa 
slant in their writing because they find it more comfortable to v a 
with their paper slanted. This natural adjustment becomes re : 
common as children develop fluency in writing and is a desirable a 
velopment preceding the change-over to cursive writing. genie 
children should be free to slant their manuscript writing, it shou : 
always be a forward slant, for a backward slant is uneconomical a 
writing energy and writing speed. For cursive writing, the paper shou ; 
be slanted at approximately a 45-degree angle with the front edge © 


the desk. This gives an almost automatic slant that is conducive to 
efficient writing. 


Guiding Left-handed Children 


The left-handed child should hold his pencil in the same position 
that a right-handed child should. However, grasping his pencil slightly 
farther back from the point will give him a better view of what he is 
writing. The writing hand should be kept well below the line of 
writing. He will also find it helpful to slant his paper to the right so 
that he is less likely to cover the work that he has just written. At 
tention to these details at the beginning will prevent much of the 
frustration that some left-handed writers feel, and will make it less 


tempting in later years for them to resort to bizarre hand positions 1? 
order to get visual feedback from what they have written. 


Reacting to Reversals and Mirror Writing 


It is common for 
when he is just begin 
ently. This is likely t 


a child to write some letters backward, especially 

ning to learn to write and is writing aor 
. . iz righ 

o occur if his understanding of the left to rig 


wa š P "s 
movement of writing has not become well established. Children 
: rn S s 

tendency to reversal in early writing is one of the important reason 


for the teacher to circulate in the group as they are learning to write. 
She can gently say, “Watch while I write ‘P? See, it goes down, up, 
and around on this side. Down, up, and around toward your right 
hand. Now you try it. Remember, around toward your right hand. 
The letters “d” and “b” and the letters “p,” “q,” and “g” are especially 


subject to confusion and reversals in writing. Emphasis on the relation- 
ship of the “d” to the “a” 


in the way it is written is helpful. The in 
is true of “g” and “d” when confused with “p.” In general, the teache 


” 
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does not need to worry much about the problem of reversed letters, for 
increased experience will usually take care of it without much atten- 
tion. 

Occasionally a child will write his name or other material back- 
wards in complete mirror writing. The child who does this is probably 
ambidextrous and may have picked up his pencil with the wrong 
hand. Even a good writer sometimes does this when he turns his paper 
over to write on the back side. This should cause the teacher or parent 
little concern at this stage. While the child should be made aware of 
his confusion in direction, it should be treated more as a joke on him 
rather than as an error. If the ambidextrous child does not tend to 
favor his left hand over his right, the teacher should gently remind 
him to use his right hand in writing so that he will establish right- 
handed dominance. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION 


Beyond establishing a purpose for writing and giving attention 
cher’s attention needs to be 


to the mechanics of the process, the tea 
directed to such aspects of class management as grouping, record- 


keeping, and planning correlated practice activities. 


Grouping for Writing Instruction 

ntire class is involved in the same writing proj- 
d it more practical to work with children in 
struction at a rate appropriate for 


Even though the e 
ect, the teacher will fin 
small groups in order to pace the in ate | 
individuals in the group. This is particularly true at the beginning 


of the skill-development period for both manuscript and cursive 
writing. Making plans for writing and deciding what to write may be 
a part of a conversation period when all the children can participate 
in the purposing for the writing project before any one group is called 
to write. The planning period needs to be short, otherwise children 
will become fatigued before the development of the writing activity 
itself, 

When the teacher is working with a group on such an activity, 
she will often find it advantageous to start with the children in a close 
conversational group near the board where all can see what she writes 
as she writes it. This closeness is conducive to maximum involvement 
of each child in preparation for the actual writing. Children must give 
a high level of both visual and auditory attention in order to learn 
how to form the letters correctly and to retain a memory image of the 
letter sequence of each word long enough to write it. In the early 
stages, most children who are mature enough for learning writing skills 
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will be able to give attention to a writing lesson of two or three short 
words. As children become acquainted with a number of recurring 
letters and words, the period of word study will be shorter and more 
words can be used. 

The period of actual writing should be kept short for each group. 
Children should not have long waits for the teacher’s attention or for 
permission to move on to the next activity. Boredom contributes to 
carelessness and a resistant attitude toward the next writing experience. 
This is an important reason for keeping writing groups small. 

Children who are ready for writing will practice writing for 
writing’s sake on their own, just as a toddler practices walking or a 
two-year-old shovels sand. He does it because he likes the thrill of doing 
it, not because he is trying to write a message. This is true unless 
writing instruction periods are continued until the children become 
tired and bored. Then writing loses its attraction as a self-directed 
activity. The teacher who gives a small group five minutes of en- 
thusiastic and thorough, guided practice and then dismisses them while 
they are still wanting more, will find that, sooner or later, they will be 
practicing the same writing for the satisfaction that it gives. 

Children who are not working with the teacher may be at their 
desks drawing pictures to accompany their writing or working on self- 
chosen activities. Unless the writing period is quite short, drawing will 
be inappropriate to follow writing done at the children’s desks be- 
cause this activity involves continued use of the same visual and hand 
muscles used in writing. Writing at the board that comes between 


writing and drawing at their desks usually gives an adequate break 
in this tension. 


Keeping Records of Writing Progress 


Several kinds of informal records are needed for handwriting. The 
following are suggestive: 


1) A dated list of all writing experiences of the class. This is evi 
dence of the type and quantity of directed writing the class has done- 
2) A checklist of letters introduced and the 


use. Such a record is important during the time th 
joinings 


frequency of their 
at letter forms and 
are being mastered. The teacher may find it easy at the be- 
ginning of writing experiences to remember what letters have bee? 
presented in meaningful writing, but after six or eight sessions, the 
record becomes helpful in determining which letters need special at- 
tention. 


3) A record of the children’s individual progress and their prob- 
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lems with specific letters. The form illustrated is coded for quick 


reference. 
Names = b € d e f g 
x reversal x- reversal] x -tail 
@ 
Brown, Mar 
© 
Davis, Dick š | 
X-starTi © x-retrace 
Eddy, Sue © 


CODE: Letter written in space = writing satisfactory; Letter circled = letter fluent, 
reliable, useful; X with notation — letter known by name, but problem ap- 


parent, as indicated. 


Such a record can be taken when children are free to practice the 
letters, words, or past writing of their own choosing. The teacher 
should watch inconspicuously as children form their letters or may ask 
some of them which letters they would like to write for her that day. 
This simple testing and record-keeping can keep the teacher aware of 
the wide range of accomplishments in her class and the specific 
problems on which individual children need help. If checking and 
recording crowd out purposeful writing and emphasize skill at the 
expense of useful writing, they are detrimental. If they help the 
teacher to guide her children more efficiently and creatively, and en- 
able her to report their progress to parents more accurately, they have 
a legitimate function. 

4) A file of samples of each child’s writing. Samples should be 
taken frequently during the year and kept as records of progress. Teach- 
ers, parents, and children will be interested, and perhaps even thrilled, 
to compare recent writing with earlier efforts. These samples should 


be dated. 


Writing Practice and Reading 

Emphasis on the child's being able to read what he writes and 
writing so that others can read it should not tempt the teacher to 
use for writing practice words that are becoming part of the child’s 
reading sight vocabulary through chart and preprimer work. Writing 
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requires that children see the words as separate letters, in their spelling 
sense, instead of as whole words, in their reading sense, and thereby 
tends unnecessarily to slow children’s fluency in recognizing sight 
words. This is not likely to happen if children’s writing experiences 
grow out of their ongoing classroom interests rather than out of their 
basic reading orientation. Some sight words that appear on charts OF 
preprimers will naturally be needed for children’s writing, but the fact 
that such coincidences occur does not justify the systematic use of sight 
words for writing practice. As children discover words in writing, it is 
to be expected that they will voluntarily apply their writing skills to 
words they recognize readily. By the time this happens, the teacher 
need have little concern for any adverse effect on reading. Words used 
in this way have probably become well established as sight words, and 


children’s interest in writing them points toward a readiness for 
phonics. 


Writing as Seatwork 


Children should not be required to write independently as part 
of their seatwork assignments until there is abundant evidence that 
they have reached the stage where the correct formation of most letters 
is habitual. During at least the first half of the beginning primary yeon 
the teacher should be available to circulate among the children and 
give individual help during every period that specific writing tasks 
are required of them. She may be tempted to give children assignments 
ot copying materials from the board or from a chart while she is work- 
ing with reading groups. Since the copying task requires considerable 
time for beginning writers to accomplish, this leaves the teacher free 
to work with reading groups with less interruption. However, from 
the standpoint of handwriting goals this practice is conducive to poor 
writing habits, inaccurate letter formation, writing fatigue, and some- 
times to learned resistance to all writing tasks. Beginning writing "e 
quires the teacher’s direct supervision in order to accomplish perma 
nently useful learning. When a child writes voluntarily, he is more 
likely to be reinforcing what he has already learned eather than to be 


struggling with something on which he has not had adequate, super 
vised study. 


Workbooks and Practice Manuals 


A number of writing practice books are on the market—some VeTY 
Papen However attractive they may be, the motivation and purposé 
or writing that they provide is artificial compared with a writing P” 
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gram developed from the ongoing interests of the classroom. Such books 
can provide only limited practice space and tend to collect children’s 
mistakes in permanent form. Especially in the early stages of writing, 
either manuscript or cursive style, children need the freedom of chalk- 
board and newsprint and the privilege of saving only their best papers 
at any given time. 
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tory of this style of handwriting. 
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Bureau of Publications, 


terdisciplinary analyses 


Chapter 9 


FOSTERING WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


From Speaking to Writing Ideas 


A) WRITTEN EXPRESSION AS DICTATION 
AND AS INDEPENDENT WRITING 


In the development of language skills—listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing—written expression lags behind the other skills and 
is dependent upon their successful emergence. The many language ¢X” 
periences that lead up to independent written expression make an 
impressive list. Beyond the foundation of language skills, a child needs 
a background of rich experiences to provide something for him tO 
write about just as he needs an abundance of new and stimulating 
experiences to provide a fund of ideas worth talking about. 

In an ongoing program that is full of interesting social studies and 
science experiences, daily news items, stories, and poems, even six-year 
olds have frequent occasions for creating their own written materials. 
Since their fluency in handwriting and in spelling does not develop 
rapidly enough to serve their needs for written expression, the teacher 
writes down what they want to Say, guides their thinking about what 
is to be written, and takes responsibility for whatever mechanical as- 
pects of organization, spelling, punctuation, and grammar are needed. 
At this stage she acts as their secretary! 

Most beginning primary children who have meaningful and pur 
poseful experiences appropriate to their maturity as they are learning 
to write will begin to develop a degree of independence in inal 
expression before the end of the first year. They will write in sentence’ 
and will begin to develop skill in finding some of the words they neet 
and in attacking others phonetically. Although some children will not 
be able to reach this stage during the first year, a few may develop 
fluency in recording their own ideas and may even begin to acquit? 
some of the technicalities of writing. Many advanced primary childre? 


will show considerable skill in composing, organizing, and punctuating 
their own stories. 


N 
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TEACHER-RECORDED WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


The teacher’s recording for children serves slightly different func- 
tions at different stages of their development of reading and hand- 
writing skills. In the beginning stages of reading and writing, the 
teacher records children’s exact words and then reads back to them 
what she has written. Her purpose in this is to help children discover 
that “talking” can be put on paper and saved and that the exact words 
that were said can be read again from the paper either by themselves or 
by others. She helps children learn that these same words can be read a 
long time after they were spoken and that in this way writing helps 
people to recall things they want to remember. 

Even after children reach a stage of semi-independence in writing, 
their fluency in oral expression so far outruns their skill in writing that 
they need continuing help to record their ideas. The teacher's services 
as recorder can enable them to “write” longer stories than they could 
produce by themselves. When the teacher reads a child’s story back to 
him, he hears it in the same way that he hears other stories and can 
begin to learn to test the quality of his own production. This procedure 
enables children to develop a sense of story continuity in their own 
compositions that they could not possibly achieve until later if they 
had to rely on their own writing efforts. 

As children become more independent in their writing, dictated 


The Seay a Pagar 


Core od ue ar ào 


San Bernardino County, Calif., Public Schools 


Experience charts grow out of direct experiences. 
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stories can provide them with important models for their own neues 
expression. Even though a child may be able to embark on an aen 
pendent writing project without hesitation and may be able to o 
plete a fairly readable piece of work, his writing will still show tec : 
cal immaturity. Children can be helped to understand the process © 
organizing ideas and the function of punctuation as they develop a 
cooperative story. The teacher's guiding questions as children dictate 
can help them become aware that sentences that tell about a single 
idea should be placed together. She will help them recognize that their 
stories sound better when they think about the order of their sentences. 
Similarly, she can help them understand the way in which punctuation 
gives signals to the reader. At the same time the teacher can encourage 
children to use the new words they have learned to make their writing 
more interesting and vivid. Cooperatively composed stories enable 
many children to participate in story writing at a level higher than they 
could reach independently. . 

The term “stories” has been used to refer to all of children’s dic- 
tated compositions, yet often children have need for dictating a variety 
of written materials. Their dictation will include both ex 
imaginative stories, letters, records, and signs. 

The teacher's way of recordin 
purpose of the dictation. 
will usually write on the c 
write and can participate 


perience and 


g will vary with the occasion and 
When recording for the group, the teacher 
halkboard so that the children can watch her 


in reading the composition as it develops- 
Sometimes the teacher needs to give maximum attention to stimulating 
children’s ideas and may then u: 


for children directly on thei 


Recording Individual Expression 


Each child needs experience in having his own ideas recorded indi- 
vidually—needs to see his “talking” become “writing” and needs t? 
hear his “talking” read back to him from that writing. Labeling 4 
child's picture with a title or a one-sentence story is one way of giving 


him this experience. Such experiences make writing personal for the 
contributing child an 


d give him a taste of the satisfaction that writing 
can bring. 
The teacher needs to have a s 


ystematic way of knowing which of 
her children are reaching out for 


and accepting her recording service- 
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Some children will never be ready to tell her about their pictures as 
she circulates among them with the offer to record for them. These 
children can be lost in the group unless the teacher is keeping records 
of individual participation. By a simple duplicated check sheet, dated 
and coded as she finds useful at the time, the teacher can identify the 
children who are missing these opportunities, perhaps purposely avoid- 
ing them. The check sheet might be similar to the one illustrated. 


Brown, Mary 


Ye Yoo Ko 


Davis, Dick ws, ve % 


Edwards, Sam 


In order to facilitate the recording, the teacher may eliminate the 
names of some children as she finds that they are getting abundant 
experiences within the group without special attention. 

When nonparticipating children are identified, the teacher should 
make it a point to give them special opportunities for speaking and for 
having their thoughts recorded individually. She may invite four or five 
limited-responders to bring their drawings and sit with her around a 
small table. In this close working relationship, she will help the chil- 
dren think through whatever is in their pictures. She will plan with 
them to write a story on each of their pictures before they go back to 
their seats. This will be all the special help most children need unless 
they are particularly slow in learning, excessively shy, or emotionally 
disturbed. Some children will have so few experiences to use for making 
Stories and so little language to serve them that the teacher will need to 
concentrate mainly on giving them rich experiences worth talking about 
and the language they need to express their new ideas. 

Children who are reluctant to speak in the larger group also need 
Opportunities to participate in the composition of cooperative stories. 
If only the able, voluble children contribute to the composing of such 
records of experiences, it is unlikely that the others will feel enough of 
a sense of personal identification with each chart to remember what it 
Says. Often cooperative stories, especially those to be used as reading 
charts, need to be the work of small groups in which reticent children 
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have a better chance to think about what they want to tell in order to 
have courage to make a contribution. 

The teacher may find it burdensome to act as secretary for all the 
individual stories that the active brains of even a beginning primary 
class will be able to create after they have gained fluency in this form 
of expression. Parents can be encouraged to serve in this capacity. 
Older children in other grades can be invited to do recording service. A 


tape recorder could be used to capture some stories when children have 
a group storytelling time. 


Developing the Group Cooperative Story 


One of the most important kinds of dictated expression is the 
group cooperative story in which the teacher helps the class to record 
the events of a common experience or to create an imaginative story- 
The length of such stories will vary greatly from class to class. The way 
in which the teacher works with the class will depend upon the maturity 
of the group and the direction of growth that she recognizes as possible 


for them. The following suggested procedures can be used by a creative 
teacher in various combinations 


as she develops a group cooperative 
story. 


STIMULATING THE FLOW oF IpEas © In som 
have to work hard to help children le 
Zestful experiences to talk 


e groups the teacher may 
‘arn to speak in complete sentences. 
about makes this easier. After a trip to the 
park the teacher will try to record the children’s experiences expressed 
in their language. In a group of children who do not speak readily, she 
may need to take responsibility for Stating their ideas in complete 
sentences after they have spoken. She may say, “Let's think about the 
interesting things we saw in the park yesterday. I'll write what you tell 
about, and we'll make a story. Let’s each think of one thing we saw- 
Benny, tell us about what you saw.” 


BENNY: Squirrels. 

Teacuer: Can you tell us what one squirrel did? 
Benny: Ran up a tree. 

‘TEACHER: One squirrel ran up a tree. 


TEACHER: Can someone else tell us what one of the other squirrels did? 
Curxp: Sat up. 


TEACHER: Did that sq 
Crin: Looked at us. 
‘TEACHER: One squirrel sat up 
Tracuer: Did he do anything 
Cui: Ate a nut. 

TEAcueER: Yes, he ate a nut. We thought it might be an acorn, didn’t we? 
TEACHER: One squirrel did something that surprised us, didn’t it? 


juirrel do anything else? 


and looked at us. 
else? 
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Cuirb: Barked. 
Cairo: And a dog barked, too. 
TEACHER: A squirrel and a dog barked. 


The story that the teacher reads back to the children will be something 
like this: 
In the Park 


We went to the park. 

We saw some squirrels. 

One squirrel ran up a tree. 

One squirrel sat up and looked at us. 

He ate a nut. 

One squirrel barked and a dog barked, too. 


In this case the teacher does not write on the board for the children 
but rather writes on a note pad on her lap. Thus she encourages the 
flow of their ideas without distracting their attention by writing. Her 
questions are designed to bring out as nearly complete sentences as the 
children are ready to give. Sometimes she makes the construction of the 
complete sentence orally for them, allowing them to repeat it if they 
wish. But she does not make this a drill session by insisting that they 
repeat her statements in complete sentences. As the flow of the chil- 
dren’s ideas gains momentum, she takes responsibility for putting their 
Parts of sentences together on paper and then reads them back to the 
class as complete sentences. Some complete sentences appear spontane- 
ously. As the children hear their story read back to them again and 
again, along with others similarly produced, they will hear their ideas 
expressed in good language that is as nearly as possible like the lan- 
8uage of the group. Such a story is not planned to be copied by the 
children nor read by them. It is planned to give them a feeling of story 
Sense and sentence sense growing out of their own vivid experiences. 
The teacher’s activity of jotting down notes and asking guiding ques- 
tions tends to formalize the recall of the experience and make it less 
Spontaneous. For this reason, a record such as this, which is pointed 
toward written language, is not made for every possible experience. The 
Spontaneity of less-directed language may be more important for the 
8roup. The teacher should try to make her recordings of children’s 
Stories so satisfying to them that they will want her to do it often. 
Stories must be kept short enough to keep the class from feeling fatigue. 
Occasionally, an individual or a small group may voluntarily compose 
Such a Story after the total group has completed its discussion of an 
experience, 

Recorpinc ror a Younc, TaLKative Group ° In some groups the 
comment, “Didn’t we have fun in the park! Let’s make a story,” will 
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bring an immediate flood of contributions. The children may not be 
ready to limit their comments to the point that they can participate 1n 
the organization of ideas. In such a case the teacher should take this 
responsibility. She will write on a note pad this time, also, in order to 
capture their comments in whatever kind of shorthand she can use. 
After the children have had opportunity to tell her what they want her 
to write the teacher may say: 


We had lots to tell about our trip to the park, didn’t we? We told 
about squirrels and ducks. When I write our story, I shall put all the 


things we told about squirrels together and all the things about ducks 
together. 


She will point out this planned organization when she reads the finished 
copy to the children. At a later time she may try to involve them more 
in the organization of their own ideas. 

Some of the sentences from this chart may be extracted for use as a 
reading chart. Perhaps several reading charts could be prepared from 
the same story. Likewise, a simple sentence from the story could be 
used for a writing lesson. A sentence such as “Ducks like to swim” 
could be used as a title for pictures of the trip. 

RECORDING FOR A Mature Group » The children may have had an 
unusually rich field trip that they have discussed in detail. This par- 
ticular trip may have had several episodes that would make good 
separate stories. The teacher wants to focus on one episode that has 
particularly good story qualities. She may say: 


We've talked about the many things we learned at Mrs. C.'s home. 
Isn’t it fun to remember the surprise we had when we first got there—the 
surprise that almost made us forget why we went? ... Wouldn’t that make 


a good story if we wrote it down? .. . Let's think about it again for 4 
while and see how much of it we can remember. Let’s just think now and 
not talk yet. 


The teacher speaks slowly and gives the children time to think. She 
continues: 


Think about where we went and why. 

Think about what happened when we 

Think about why we thought Mrs. C.’s dog and cat were unusual. 

Now can anyone think of a good first sentence for our story? The begin- 
ning should tell how we happened to be where we could have this surprise. 
Who has an idea? 


Cup: We went to Mrs. C.’s home to 
Cup: And we had a surprise. 


Tracuer: Now do you want to tell wha 
porch? 


got to the porch. 


see her old, old things. 


t happened when we got to the 
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Cuitp: There was a big dog on the porch. 

Cup: It was a collie dog. His name was Laurie. 

Cuitp: Her name. 

Tracuer: Remember that Mrs. C. told us that Laurie is a female dog, so 
we need to say “her.” 

Cuitp: There was a mother cat and six kittens. 

Cup: The cat's name was Mitzie, and the kittens didn’t have no names 
yet. 

Tracuer: That's right, the kittens didn’t have any names yet. What was 
interesting about these animals? 

Cuixp: The dog liked the cat, and the cat liked the dog. 

Cuirn: The dog thought the kittens was hers, too. 

TEACHER: Yes, she did think the kittens were hers. How did she show 
that she thought the kittens were hers? 

Cuixp: She didn’t want us to get near the kittens. 

Cup: She walked in front of us and pushed us a little. 

Cuirn: She said a little “Grr.” That meant, “Stay away from my kittens!” 

Teacuer: Do you remember what Mrs. C. said about Laurie? 

Cnito: She said, “Laurie is an unusual dog.” 

Curtp: She said, “There aren't many dogs like Laurie.” 


This time the teacher will be writing on the board as the children 
dictate. The flow of their ideas in an interesting fashion takes priority 
Over attention to the technicalities of writing. The teacher takes respon- 
sibility for punctuation as she writes. When grammatical errors occur 
in the children’s contributions she accepts their statements, gives recog- 
nition to the children who offered them, and repeats their ideas for 
them in good grammatical form. She makes no further comment at this 
time but records the contributions in correct English. 

Sometimes after the story has been presented to the children in 
800d form on paper and they have enjoyed reading it, the teacher will 
call attention to the different kinds of punctuation. At another time 
she will plan a practice session for ear training, using the correct gram- 
matical forms instead of the errors that the children used when they 
contributed to the story. 


INDEPENDENT ORIGINAL WRITING 


Concurrent with the steady flow of teacher-recorded written ex- 


Pression are evidences of children’s steady growth in ability to record 
their own ideas: 


1) Letter forms become automatic as handwriting skills develop. 
2) A repertory of sight words decreases the reading task in writing. 
8) Small, nearly automatic writing vocabularies begin to develop. 
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4) Consonant sounds become useful in finding and tackling un- 
known words needed in writing. 


Semi-independent writing is then possible, and self-initiated written 
expression begins to appear. 


Semi-independent Beginnings 


The teacher provides many opportunities for children to “take off” 
independently when they are ready, yet she continues to provide the 
basis for successful writing experiences for the whole class regardless of 
their readiness for independent work. For instance, after discussing the 


plan for a “thank you” letter, the teacher may help the class decide 
upon the things they wish to say, as: 


Dear Mr Clark, 


We had fun at the farm. 
We liked the _—— 


Then she may say: 


Why don’t we leave a blank here? Then you can write in what you liked. 
Where can you find the words you need? ... There are lots of words on 
our farm charts that might help you. Some of you might want to start your 


letter with a different sentence, If you want to try doing that, fine! When 
you get to the end of your letter, you may want to write this: 


Your friend, 


After the teacher writes the Suggested closing for the letter several spaces 


below the rest of the letter, she says, “Then you will want to remember 
something else. Do you know what it is?” 


Cuitp: Your name, 

Teacurr: Now let's look at our word: 
What will help you on Mr. Clark’s name? 

Crito: It begins with a capital “C.” 

TEACHER: Does it begin like any other word we have written? 

Cup: “Climb,” like in “climbing trees,” 

TEACHER: (writes “climb” on the bo 

Crito: And it ends like “bark,” 

Cuitp: And like “dark.” 


S to see which are going to be hard? 


ard and underlines “GE” 
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Other words that are new to the children may be approached similarly, 
but the teacher should be sure that children will need help on not more 
than two or three such words in any one letter. 

Many variations of this open-ended letter-writing and story-writing 
procedure can be used. It provides a minimum writing task for the less 
able writers and a direct invitation for those who are ready to embark 
on writing their own compositions. This stage may be short for some 
children; for others it may continue throughout the year. Most children 
move from a semi-independent stage, in which they are independent of 
help on letter formation, to a stage in which they may extend the origi- 
nal basic letter or story by several words or independent sentences. 

News items lend themselves to this kind of writing. One child may 
contribute a general news item for the class record, Others may feel that 
items they thought of are more important. This gives motivation for 
personal additions. The teacher may make the rounds of the class help- 
ing individual children with words or sentences they need. This is a 
time-consuming task during children’s first efforts at independent writ- 
ing. Children gradually become resourceful in finding the words they 
need and in helping themselves. At this stage many children will try 
self-initiated, independent writing. 


Self-initiated Independent Writing 


When children take their first flights into the realm of independent, 
original writing they are likely to bring thrills to those who read what 
they have written, as well as to themselves. One March day, a teacher 
Picked from her mail box a large envelope addressed as follows: “Mrs. 
A—1 write a little big.” The envelope bore a regular postmark beside 
Ms canceled stamp. The message inside read: 


Dear Mrs. H.— 
I help my mother. 
I take care of my baby. 
I like school. 
Theresa 


A perceptive rural mail carrier had made the delivery. 

. At Open House, one slow-learning child showed his mother a draw- 
ing he had made. Underneath the picture he had written his own, 
original “story”: “We ate ice cream at the dairy.” His mother was so 
happy that he had written it by himself that she hugged him and cov- 
ered him with kisses. 

_ Another first-year primary child, Jimmy, had his story published 
In the school paper: 
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The snow is soft and white. 
It looks like frosting. 
I want to eat it. 


Mrs. G. received an original, personal letter from every child in 
the primary class that had visited her vegetable garden. They had 
sampled vegetable soup and animal crackers at her house. Each letter 
carried its own unique message of appreciation, and all were enjoyed 


by Mrs. G. and many of her friends. To show her appreciation, Mrs. G. 
sent a warm thank you letter to the class. 


When children have learned from the be 
real purposes, their independent, original writing fits easily into this 
pattern. Personal stories, original stories, stories to describe their own 
pictures, stories about magazine pictures, and original poems, all flow 
from the hands of primary children, even by the end of the first year. 
In order to make this happen, children’s experiences must be rich, their 
oral language must be nurtured, and their writing experiences must 
give them satisfaction. To be sure, some of their stories will be only one- 
sentence long, others will be multisentence stories, and the productions 


ginning to use writing for 


Air Mal 


—— 


Letlers 


stilt 


" Is 
E i blic Schoo! 
Activities related to the Post Office stimulate interest in letter-writing a 
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of advanced primary children will frequently be multipage in length. 
One first-year class made their own book of stories for the library table. 
Another class became so enthusiastic about writing their own stories 
that each child made more than one book of his own, original, illus- 
trated stories. 

One teacher of beginning primary children dedicated every inch of 
chalkboard space to children’s original writing during their independent 
study time. Each child had a space from twenty to twenty-four inches 
wide. Before long, stories flowed down the board from as high as the 
children could reach by standing on chairs. Some stories stopped at the 
chalk rail or above it. Others continued on down with the aid of one, 
two, or three sheets of writing paper attached to the chalkrail with 
Scotch tape. When a child’s board space was exhausted, he continued 
at his desk and attached the remainder of his story to his board work 
when he had finished. At the end of the session, children were given 
Opportunity to read their stories to the class. In order to read them well, 
they needed to practice. They quietly rehearsed their reading while 
other children were working. These children were on their own to find 
the words they needed or to write them phonetically the best they 
could. Most sentences began with capitals and ended with periods. 
Most stories had words that were written with the aid of phonics. No 
comment on the spelling was made by the teacher. The story was the 
thing! Children were receiving recognition and satisfaction from their 
efforts, Although story-writing was not required of the children, most 
chose to write when their turn came to use the board for that purpose. 

Sometimes children need help in thinking about possible subjects 
for Story-writing. Children with limited experiences outside of school 
may have almost nothing to think about, almost no reason for wanting 
to write or even to talk. These children will be highly dependent upon 
the richness of school experiences to equip them with ideas. Other chil- 
dren will have many stimulating out-of-school experiences and will 
need only a bit of “priming” to get them started. The teacher may ask: 


What kind of a story are you going to write today? A “really-true” story? 
a “could-be-true” story? a “make believe” story? Who will be in the story? 
What is going to happen in your story? 


When the children begin to tell what will happen in their stories, the 
teacher may say: “Oh, I think you are ready to write your story alone 
and to surprise us with it.” 

A child’s writing may deteriorate before he finishes composing his 
Story. The teacher may freely offer her services to record the rest of the 
stony; from dictation and thus rescue him from frustration. Making a 
child feel that he ought to continue in the face of mounting fatigue 
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may teach him to avoid the whole process of writing as much as he can. 
The teacher may sense that the child wants to finish it himself and may 
say, “I think you are tired now. Would you like to finish it later? If the 
inspiration to finish is lost, there need be no pressure to try again and 
no remorse that a good story was unfinished. Only a sense of having 
worked hard and having done a good job of writing in the morning 
should remain. The value for the child is in the process of writing 
rather than in the quality of the final product. 


B) GUIDES TO TEACHING 
THE MECHANICS OF WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


The expression of ideas should be paramount in children’s writing; 
and the teacher must do all she can to help ideas flow easily and be 
recorded clearly. A system for getting help on needed words aids chil- 
dren’s fluency in the early stages of independent writing, but in later 
written expression, increasing fluency is dependent upon the child's 


achieving spelling mastery of many of the words he needs to use. Clarity 


of writing also requires increasing skill in using punctuation and in 
organizing thoughts. 


THE MECHANICS OF WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


Children’s ideas for writing 
their skills in spelling and their a 
writing. Nevertheless, 
insight and skills in o 


and their handwriting skills outrun 
bility to handle other technicalities of 
with patient guidance primary children can g@!? 
rganizing and punctuating their own writing: 


Help with Needed Words 


Providing children with ‘sufficient help with the words they need 


in writing their stories is an important factor in encouraging them tO 
write independently. A number of ways are discussed below. 
Worps WRITTEN ON THE BOARD e 


The teacher may write the words 
children ask for on the chalkboard b 


efore or during the time they "© 
writing. This is a rapid way to serve many children with words that 
they may need in common. Special-occasion or holiday words are often 
needed by most of the children on the same day. The teacher should pe 
careful not to put too many words on the board at the same time lest 
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the important words be lost in the confusion. Children often have diffi- 
culty in finding the words on the board when they need them even if 
the words are well spaced. 

Worps WRITTEN FOR CHILDREN INDIVIDUALLY * The words children 
need are usually so varied that the teacher will find it more desirable 
to help them individually. Such words may be written on scratch paper, 
in the child's own alphabetized word book, or on a card for his own 
word file. The child should be encouraged to leave a space for the 
needed word in his writing and to try to write it on scratch paper. As 
the teacher circulates, she can help him finish the word. Words written 
on scratch paper are soon lost, and children must ask for them each 
time until they have learned them, just as they do when the words are 
written on the board. Words in an alphabetized individual word book 
or card file are available to children each time they need them. Words 
written on separate cards may be lost or misplaced in the file, and a 
file may get spilled, but such words can be easily isolated for study and 
refiled for use the next writing time. Such a system may be started for 
children when they first begin to write independently and may be con- 
tinued for a number of years. 

Picrure-CcArp FILE * One teacher developed a file of attractive pic- 
tures of single subjects mounted on nine-by-twelve-inch tag board. The 
word that went with each picture was written in manuscript writing at 
the top of the card. Children had free access to the cards and could use 
them in any way they wished. From the first day of enjoying the pic- 
tures, the children used these cards for a variety of purposes and in a 
variety of ways. Familiarity with the card file from the beginning of 
school made it an easy source of words for writing. 

Crass Fire or Worp Carns * One teacher provided a card file con- 
taining all of the words that the class as a whole had needed for writing 
activities. Words were written in manuscript on three-by-twelve-inch 
cards and added to the file as new words were asked for. On the back 
of each card was written a sentence containing the word that appeared 
on the face of the card. These cards were filed alphabetically by the 
first letter only and were used frequently by the children as they wrote. 

Commercia Picture Dictionaries * Several publishers have pro- 
duced picture dictionaries appropriate for the use of primary children. 
A number of these dictionaries in varying levels of difficulty should be 
available in each primary room. 

Worp Cuarts » New words learned in connection with social 
Studies and science activities are often put on charts for easy reference. 
Such charts are especially useful when they are illustrated with small 
Pictures or other aids that help children identify them quickly. 

Worp Lists wirH MounTep MAGAZINE PICTURES * Magazine and 
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calendar pictures frequently tell stories that interest primary — 
These may be mounted on tag board for use in stimulating origina 
writing. When mounting these pictures, the teacher can identify words 
that children are likely to need in writing a story about each picture 
and write them in manuscript on the mounting below the picture. A 
file of such interesting pictures is valuable to stimulate writing during 
self-chosen, independent-study activities. Listing words with each pic 
ture greatly reduces the child’s task in writing and the teacher's task in 
supplying unusual words. 
OTHER AVAILABLE SOURCES 


* Some children become exceedingly 
resourceful in finding the words 


they need in a variety of places. The 
teacher will encourage them to share their discoveries with other chil- 


dren as she discusses with the group the various sources of words that 
are available. Children often find the words they need in chart stories, 
in stories in readers, in library books, and even in the word lists in the 
backs of their readers. In order to take advantage of these sources, chil- 
dren must be free to move about the room and hunt as their needs arise. 

Usinc Puonics to HELP WITH NEEDED Worps * Quite early in 
children’s writing, they will be able to use some phonics in helping 
themselves with words they have not yet learned to spell. This skill 
should grow throughout the primary years. The teacher may ask, “Can 
you tell what letter the word starts with? Can you tell what letter comes 


next? Can you guess what letter makes the vowel sound in that word? 
I’m sure you can tell what letter is at the end.” 


Some advanced primary children will begin to use the dictionary 
for checking. When children hay 
ing of a needed word, they shou 


breaking the train of their own c 
correctly can be f 


Punctuation and Capitals 


Primary children grow int 
tion as they have occasion to 
the early stages of writing, 
cific rather than based on 


particularly careful to em 


nd punctuation 
in letters and stories the 


y plan cooperatively but write individually- 
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From the very first chart stories, the teacher will point out that this 
sentence begins with a capital letter and ends with a period. Children 
learn that this is how to tell where a written idea begins and where it 
ends. Sentence sense for most children will be fairly well developed, so 
far as their own sentences are concerned, by the end of the first primary 
year. Advanced primary children should have thoroughly established 
the habit of beginning sentences with capitals and ending with periods. 

Advanced primary children should be able to recognize the need 
for capital letters when they have occasion to write specific names of 
people, cities, states, months, and days. Their concept of abbreviations 
including the use of the period should be fairly well developed at this 
Stage. Similarly, their understandings of contractions and the possessive 
form should permit them to use the apostrophe with a fair amount of 
accuracy. 

Children will grasp the idea of the question mark quite easily and 
learn to use it with considerable accuracy. They will enjoy using the 
exclamation point in some of their creative stories when they have 
learned to think of it as an indicator of excitement. Children who have 
learned to observe quotation marks as they read will have little diffi- 
culty in making the transfer to using them in their own writing. Com- 
mas related to quotations are a little more difficult. 

Children are introduced early to the use of commas after greetings 
and closings of letters. Likewise, they meet commas in dates and 
addresses. Occasionally they will need commas to separate words in a 
series, Beyond this they will need specific help as the occasion demands. 

The children’s responses of interest and understanding as the 
teacher begins to work with them on any of these technicalities will 
help her determine how far to go with them at any given time. This will 
be a gradual process from the beginning primary stage on. All primary 
children should have the opportunity to go as far as they are able with- 
out pressure. 


Organizing Ideas and Paragraphing 


Children need help in organizing their ideas. They need help in 
developing a sense of telling a whole idea in a complete sentence. They 
need to learn to group sentences by subject and put ideas together in 
Proper time sequence. Gradually they learn to build paragraphs. The 
formality of correct paragraphing is not so important as the quality and 
orderliness of thinking that such organization of ideas represent. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE ° Learning to speak complete ideas, and 
thereby complete sentences, must precede the use of complete sentences 
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xing in the milk 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
Experience charts are often records of science activities. 


in writing. Older primary children who have developed fluency in 
writing are likely to enter a stage of running on sentences before they 
acquire the concept of subordinating one idea to another. Such sen- 
tences usually show the child's ability to present a sequence of ideas by 
the fact that his ideas are often tied together one after another with 
“and then... and then, , and then.” Children will have used 
relative clauses in their speaking some time before this. The teacher 


may show them how to put two ideas together using “before,” “after, 
“as soon as,” “if,” “when.” Some childre 


contributions by asking questions 
after children’s ideas have tumbled 
n helping with the organization. she 
bout cows in our story. I wonder if 
1 these ideas and put them together. 
n the board as the children identify 
n this procedure long before they at€ 
graphing, 

€s of related sentences to children, help- 
er that would be best. She may say, “To 
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our story we have several sentences about pasteurizing milk. Let's see if 
they are in a good order. We may want to choose a different sentence 
to begin the story.” Most primary children will be able to pick out 
Sentences and place them in the correct sequence of operations or of 
time, provided these sentences relate to their own direct experiences. 

Although outlining may be a relatively complex process, children 
can be introduced to it rather simply when they have had experiences 
that lend themselves to this effort. One primary class developed an out- 
line of a trip to the farm. They listed the different parts of their trip in 
order and identified the important things that they saw or did at each 
point. Their outline included their planning, the bus trip, what they 
saw in the barn, what they saw in the field, playing with the pets, and 
having refreshments in the house. Each major topic had a number of 
subtopics under it. That the children enjoyed this way of recalling 
their experiences was evidenced by the fact that their outline took all 
available board space. 

Such an outline can be useful with younger children in helping 
them develop a series of dictated stories about their trip. Older children 
may select sections from a class outline to write independently com- 
posed paragraphs for a cooperative report. Some children may be able 
to use the group outline as a guide for their own paragraphing if they 
attempt to write the entire story. After a class experience in outlining, 
some advanced primary children may attempt to construct outlines for 
themselves, Paragraphing can be introduced as such after children have 
discussed paragraphs in their reading lessons. 


Improving the Original 


For the most part young children’s independent writing should be 
written only once unless a child himself wants to make a better copy. 
Once in a while, for a special occasion, the teacher may raise the ques- 
tion, “Is this writing just as you want it, or would you like to try to 
make a better copy?” Such a piece of writing might be a Mother's Day 
letter, a story for a big class book, or a thank you letter to a special 
Person. Doing a second copy usually puts the child in the position of 
having to copy from his own handwriting, which does not provide him 
With a satisfactory model. 

As the teacher circulates, helping children as they write, she may 
comment about the interesting qualities of their stories and at the 
Same time give reminders about the technical aspects of writing, which 
they are in the process of learning. Her suggestions may be similar to 
the following: 
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I think if you read this sentence over you will want to put a different 
kind of mark at the end. 


Do you remember what kind of marks go around the words that 
people say? 


This is an important word in the title. It needs a different kind of a 
letter here. 


Do you think in your next story you could remember to leave out 
some of the “and’s”? 


Children who have mastered letter forms and have developed 
some skill in spelling will be able to rewrite their work with the hope 
of making a better copy. They will be able to write many of the words 
by merely glancing to see what they have written. This is quite different 
from the task of the less mature child, whose spelling ability is so 
limited that he must copy his work letter-by-letter. Advanced children 
can be encouraged to read one Sentence at a time and then write short 
thought units, perhaps phrases, without referring back to the original. 
Children at this stage can learn to use the corrections that the teacher 


has put on their Papers when she has not been able to consult with 
each one as he finished. 


SPELLING 


Spelling skill may be thought of as developing in four successive 
stages: 
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4) The stage of responsible spelling in which the writer independ- 
ently verifies uncertain spellings by systematic use of the dictionary. 


Spelling Readiness 


Some children enter the beginning primary period with little con- 
Sciousness of individual words in their oral language and little con- 
sciousness of letter forms in their environment. On the other hand, 
other children have, by this time, not only discovered words and letter 
forms but have independently discovered the relationship of specific 
sounds to certain letters. 

As the reading program develops from experiences to dictated 
records of those experiences to word recognition, the concept of words 
as the units of expressing ideas emerges rapidly. As handwriting skill 
is developed in the writing of useful material, and as word recognition 
skill requires closer and closer scrutiny of the details of words, the 
Concept of letters as the building blocks of words develops. Further, as 
word study procedures incorporate the use of phonics in word identi- 
fication, the value of sounds in learning to spell and write specific 
words becomes apparent to the child. 


In spelling, then, the child moves from the early stages of awareness 
of words and letters in words to awareness that he must have all the 


letters correct and in the proper sequence in order for others to be able 
to read what he has written. The consciousness that every word has its 
Correct letter order and the feeling of responsibility for writing it 
correctly each time are essential for spelling readiness. Most children 
Teach this stage during the first primary year. This is a period when 
word study serves both reading and writing well. Although at this 
time, children are responsible for remembering the word on sight, 
they should not be held responsible for remembering the spelling of 
the word. Ready recognition of words must precede the responsible 
spelling of those words. 

In the process of word study and with encouragement to express 
themselves in writing on frequent occasions, many children auto- 
Matically learn to spell some commonly needed words. Some children 
have sufficient practice on words they use repeatedly to develop a 
functional spelling vocabulary of considerable size. Ability to assume 
responsibility for the correct spelling of some words in their own writ- 
ing is evidence that children are ready for more detailed help on other 
Words, with emphasis on remembering their spelling. 

By this time children will have developed some phonic skills re- 
lated to reading that will transfer directly to spelling study. They 
Will be able to associate correct sounds with the letter forms and the 
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letter names of most consonants. Some vowel sounds will be useful to 
them. They will be able to hear both yowel and consonant sounds in 
many words, even in varying positions within the words. They will 
have had experience with consonant blends and with rhyming endings 
that will be useful in bringing many words to the level of responsible 
spelling with a minimum of study effort. From the beginning of hand- 
writing instruction, the teacher should help children to study and 
copy words using procedures that will have direct transfer value for 


studying and practicing words that will be in 


their permanent spelling 
vocabulary. 


Word Study for Responsible Spelling 


Children should not be expected to study words for responsible 
spelling recall until they have developed considerable fluency in the 
first reader. Before a child is expected to study a word to make it part 
of his spelling vocabulary, it should be part of his speaking vocabulary 
and a part of his reading vocabulary. He should be able to recognize 1t 
rapidly and to pronounce it accurately. It should be obvious, then, 
that not all children will be ready for systematic spelling instruction 
at the same time, for not all of them will reach this stage of reading 
fluency at the same time. The tendency to regard all children as ready 
for spelling instruction at the beginning of their second primary yea 
Irrespective of their reading fluency, has undoubtedly handicapped 


many children in their d ment of reading as well as of spelling 
skills, 


evelop 
The words on which oo 
dy and mastery should i 
. Just as words studied fo 


As the teacher helps children during an independent writing 
period, she will want t 


A o have a system for recording the words that 
they are asking to have spelled for them. Likewise, she will aie 
their papers to identify the words that children have misspelled with- 
out knowing that they needed help on them. From these she will select 
some words for one or two small groups to study and some words for 
the larger group to work on. 

The words needed by the class writing their own Halloween stole 
independently might include the following: 
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I Il HI IV 

our spooky startled broomstick 
soon witches shrieked sheet 
house ghosts fierce scared 
rang goblins actress black 
street pumpkin acrobat night 
down jack-o-lantern frightened trick 
bell costume neighbors treat 
there eery sack 

moon 


Some words, such as those in column I, may be thoroughly famil- 
iar to all but a few of the children. These words will be designated 
for study by the small group who are still uncertain about them. 

Words such as those listed in column II have limited usefulness 
in general writing because of their special relationship to this unique 
holiday. Eventually most children will learn to spell them, but at this 
stage the load of more commonly needed words is so great that these 
more difficult words would be an unnecessarily heavy burden. The 
teacher will therefore omit these words from the list for study by the 
larger group and will encourage those who are interested to study them 
independently. Words of this kind often have such high interest value 
that children learn them readily because they are fun to use. The 
teacher may assist in this respect as she helps children study the unique 
features of these words enough to be sure that they can read them. 

The words in column III have, quite obviously, been requested 
by children who have advanced speaking vocabularies. They may not 
be in the listening vocabulary of other children in the class but may 
be studied independently by the children who requested them. 

The words in the fourth column are the most generally useful 
words for children’s writing at this stage. The teacher may need to 
Select from this list to keep the study task of reasonable length. More 
words can be added if the selected list appears later to be too easy. 
Rhyming words related to specific words on the list may also be in- 
Serted for study, provided they are thoroughly familiar to the children. 

The teacher will want to keep a record of the words thus selected 
for study. She will find it interesting to check this list of words children 
have requested help on against a standard spelling list for their level, 
Such as found in a spelling workbook series. She is likely to find some 
words on her children’s list appearing below and some above the spell- 
ing level which would be appropriate for them, but a large majority 
of the words are likely to fall within the same level listing in the pub- 
lished series. The teacher's verification of this matching of the two 
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lists would be an excellent measure of the appropriateness of the level 
of this series of spelling workbooks for this particular class. Some groups 
will characteristically ask for words beyond the level that their age 
suggests. Such a check might by the same token veri 
ateness of the published list at this level for this gro 

The success of the procedure of selecting sp 
words children request when writing depends on a 
of independent writing. The words selected for spelli 
more interest for children because these are the wo 
It is entirely possible and highly desirable to develo 
program for the class around such a plan. A slum 
gram would be disastrous for this plan. On th 
studied in this way will be reviewed frequently be 
to express the ideas children wish to write. Less ti 
drill because children’s spellin, 
The teacher who uses this 
words studied. 


fy the inappropri- 
up. 

elling words from 
vigorous program 
ng study will have 
rds that they used. 
p the entire spelling 
p in the writing pro- 
e other hand, words 
cause they are needed 
me will be needed for 
8 vocabulary is being put to active use. 
plan entirely must keep records of the 


Teachers who feel uncertain about this procedure will find it ad- 


i y of oral sentences such as in the following 
procedure: 


TEACHER: How many of you used the word “light” in your writing yes 
terday? ... Tell us how you used it. 
Cuitp: We turned out the 


light and it Was real dark, 
Cup: We put a light in o 


ur pumpkin. 
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TEACHER: Are there other ways of using the word “light” that you can 
think of? 

Cairo: My dress is light blue. 

Cuixp: The paper is light; the stone is heavy. 


During the discussion the word will be written on the board apart 
from the rest of the list. As the children give examples, the teacher 
may write some of them on the board so that the children have an 
opportunity to see the word a number of times as it is being written. 

In learning to spell a word, the sounds of the spoken word must 
be related to the phonic elements of the written word. This may be 
done as follows: 


TraceR: Let's say the word “light” over slowly and see which letter 
sounds we can hear in it. Listen first and don’t look—light. . . . Say it to your- 
selves slowly . . . almost sing it . . . What letter sounds did you hear? 

Cup: First the “I” sound. 

Cuitp: Then the “i” sound. 

Cuixp: And the “t” sound at the end. 

TraceR: Now look at the word “light” when I write it... . Are there 
any letters in the word “light” that you can’t hear? 

Cuixp: “G” and “h” don’t say anything. 

Tracuer: In the word “light” it takes “i-g-h-t” to say “ite.” ... Can you 
think of any words that rhyme with “light"?” 

Cuivpren: “Fight,” “right,” “tight,” “sight,” “might.” 

Crito: “Kite.” 

Teacner: So far the words we have written all have “‘i-g-h-t” in them just 
like “light.” But there is another way of writing the sound “ite,” and we have 
to remember to write “kite” this way. . . . We will study words like that 
another day. 

Let’s read all of the words in this list slowly. If you remembered how to 
write “light” do you think you could write these other words too? 

Now let's work on “light” by itself. Take a good look at it. Say it to 
yourself slowly. . . . Now close your eyes. Can you remember all the letters in 
order? . |, Look and see. . . . Now see if you can write it correctly. . . . Check 
it and see, Now try it again. . . . If you make a mistake, cross out the whole 


word and write it again. 


Some words will be developed with fewer preliminaries; however, 
the teacher should not feel that she must get through the entire list 
in one day. Words from previous days can be reviewed a few at a time 
with some incidental testing at the beginning of each session. If this 
Procedure is used, the teacher may present words only a few at a time 
rather than a list for the entire week. In this way the child’s spelling 
list can be cumulative. He can keep his own tally of the number of 
times he has written the word correctly on the daily tests. Words can 
be withdrawn from active study as children become able to spell them. 
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Children who can go more rapidly than others may have special words 
of their own to work on independently. 
For words to become a part of the child’s permanent spelling 
vocabulary, their letter sequence must be overlearned just as number 
combinations must be. This means that they must be learned so well 
that writing them is automatic. While overlearning requires that words 


be reviewed often, the best way to maintain them at this level is to use 
them in written expression. 


Responsible Spelling and Use of the Dictionary 


If children have been given careful guidance, they begin early 
in their writing activities to develop a feeling of pride in their spelling 
and a desire to write words correctly. Children who have developed 
these attitudes and have also been helped to acquire efficient personal 
habits of studying words will require much less spelling instruction 
than those who have been less carefully started. Some primary children 
have become so efficient and independent in their word study that they 
have almost attained the stage of responsible spellers. As long as they 
maintain this standard of responsibility, they should be given maxi- 
mum freedom to study independently. These children can be encour- 
aged to write abundantly rather than be condemned to the drudgery 
of unnecessary drill by having to stay with the class. 

Readiness for the skill of verifying spelling by the use of the 
dictionary begins with the use of picture dictionaries throughout the 
primary years. But relatively few children will be ready for systematic 


use of the dictionary for spelling verification even at the advanced 
primary stage. 


Spelling Partners and Spelling Helpers 


Since all children will not b 
spelling, the teacher needs to de 
children in working independent 
A system of spelling partners 
even with seven-year-olds. 


e able to work at the same speed in 
velop a plan whereby she can guide 
ly and have their time used efficiently- 
and spelling helpers can be initiated 
Spelling partners would be two children 
working at about the same level helping each other by dictating words 
and locating errors. The two children should 
and equally serious about the 


choosing their own partners, 


be mutually congenial 
job. Children should participate in 
the requirement being that partners 
should be children who can he 


Ip each other study. This working Tê- 
lationship may be extended for some time if it continues to function 
well. 
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Spelling partners who have developed systematic ways of working 
with one another can be freed to go ahead with their spelling study 
at their own rate, doing their own testing and their own record keeping 
except for occasional summary tests given by the teacher. This may 
be well over half the class in some cases. Such a procedure is likely to 
produce more satisfactory progress for the class as a whole. The able 
children take more responsibility for their own progress, and the 
teacher has time to help where she is needed. Spelling partners may 
work independently in a spelling workbook concurrently with the 
teacher’s plan of choosing study words from class writing. A system of 
record keeping and checking with the teacher is essential to the success 
of this system. A workbook with blanks filled in correctly by the teacher 
should be available for partners to use in verifying their answers after 
they have checked with each other. 

Spelling helpers may emerge spontaneously in a group where a 
climate of responsible freedom and cooperation has been fostered. Alert 
children often see the need and offer help, while more backward chil- 
dren respond, pleased with the attention from a more popular child. 
At other times, the teacher may suggest that a child choose his helper 
from several who are willing. 

The teacher should review with all children at rather frequent 
intervals some of the ways that a helper acts so that a learner can learn. 
This is a part of the social studies emphasis on helping all children 
learn to teach. The teacher will often give helpers specific suggestions 
for helping specific learners. She may ask: “Do you remember how we 
thought about sounds and letters when I worked with you on these 
words? Do you think you can help Emily in that way?” Even without 
these reminders it can be amazing and even soul-searching for the 
teacher to observe with what detail these child-teachers remember how 
they have been taught. As helper and learner finish, the teacher may 
occasionally inquire, “Was Virginia a good helper?” and, “Was Emily 
a good learner?” An enthusiastic “Yes” from each will indicate a 
wholesome relationship. The helper who takes pride in the accom- 
plishments of the learner increases the latter's satisfaction as well as 
his own. He needs to be somewhat more able than the learner, yet he 
need not always be one of the most able children. It is desirable for 
€ach child, as far as possible, to have the role of helper when he can 
assume it. 

Children working in pairs can often work to good advantage at 
the chalkboard. Errors are readily erased, and children find this work- 
ing position a restful relief from the confinement of working at their 
desks. Moreover, the teacher can readily survey the children’s manner 
of working and working relationships. If board space permits, as many 
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as a dozen pairs of children can be working in this way at one time. 
Of course, the teacher must expect a considerable buzz of necessary 
work noise under these circumstances. But children can learn to keep 
their voices low and relaxed, and teachers can learn to evaluate the 


situation in terms of children’s level of concentration rather than in 
terms of sound volume. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR WRITTEN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Planning for independent writing is often best accomplished in 
the group conversation circle. At times this warm-up period will re- 
quire considerable discussion before the mood is created for composing. 
This should be a thinking time. The teacher should be careful not to 
let the talking go on too long, both because of the danger of fatigue 
and because ideas contributed orally will be less likely to be written 
later. When a child seems to be ready to talk fluently to the point 
being developed for writing or when he looks up with inspiration in 
his eyes and says, “I got an idea,” he should be dismissed from the 
group to proceed with his writing. Some children will need a longer 
thinking time than others and should remain with the group who are 


still thinking until their ideas come or they can be helped. It will do 
no good for a child to sit at his d 


he is ready to write. For most chi 
short. The teacher may offer ind 
dictation from others, Occasiona 
this particular child this is not 
plan with him what he will do. 


The teacher should make it a point to circulate systematically in 


the room during the time that children are doing original writing- 
Inasmuch as she will be in demand for 


should make sure that she distributes her 
the need. One teacher has develo 
to use to indicate that the 


esk with a blank piece of paper before 
Idren, this thinking time will be quite 
lividual Suggestions to some and take 
lly she will need to recognize that for 
his day to write, and she will need to 


it will stand upright. When 
his child needs help. In the 
an proceed with his work the best he can without 
til the teacher gets to him and with- 
alert to snatch the opportunity for 
at the same time. Much valuable 
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ous to her informal perusal. Some children will need help in developing 
ideas. For others, she will see the opportunity to give help on language 
usage. Some will need to be kept on the job and others to be released. 
The teacher will find it advantageous to carry a note pad for jotting 
down points that she may want to use later for individual or group 
guidance. 

Whatever practices the teacher follows during the period for in- 
dependent writing, she should help each child build and maintain his 
joy in expressing his ideas in writing. His written product on any one 
occasion is far less important than the pleasure he finds in this process 
over a long period of time. Pressure for production, for excellence, or 
for completion is likely to have damaging long-range effects. 
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Chapter 10 


DEVELOPING COMPETENCIES 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Concepts and Skills 


A) MATHEMATICAL MEANINGS 
AND SKILLS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Along with science, mathematics has been given new emphasis in 
elementary schools in recent years. Several interrelated reasons are 
responsible. The technology necessary and currently in use in the con 
quest of space and the development of electronic devices requires 10- 
creasing competency in mathematics. The discipline of mathematics 
itself has experienced new developments in theoretical structure. Edu- 
cational psychologists have directed attention to the fact that children 
of elementary school age can acquire many understandings previously 
thought too difficult for them, provided these ideas are taught in terms 
of the language and experience of the particular children involved. 
Psychologists have also emphasized that economy of learning requires 
that new ideas be kept open-ended for continuous learning, be tailored 
to fit into the structure of the discipline from which the concepts are 
derived, and be taught so that they will transfer to other learning 2” 
doing activities. Educators have focused on new ways of helping chil- 
dren discover mathematical relationships, on language related to mathe- 
matics, and on mathematical experiences that will build wholesom® 
attitudes toward this area of learning. Thus the energy, enthusias™ 


and sometimes the anxiety of teachers for the “new math” extends 
from coast to coast. 


THE “NEW MATH” FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


“What is the ‘new math’?” ask parents, students, and teachers- Al 


though some initiates deny finding anything but the same old primary 
arithmetic dressed up in new form, 


ae ica 
it is true that new mathemav 
concepts have filtered down to 


affect mathematics for young childre?- 
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“Set theory” is the principal influence at this level. Some elements of 
geometry and simple algebraic equations are being explored with 
primary children. 


The Concept of Sets in Mathematics for Primary Children 


The first necessary understanding of “set” is as easy as thinking 
about a set of blocks, a set of dishes, or a ping-pong set. Children 
usually become familiar with this terminology at an early age. They 
hear about the number of “pieces” in a set of dishes and can readily 
convert to the use of the term “member of a set” as referring to any 
item that belongs to a particular set of objects they may be using. 
Dishes get broken, ping-pong balls get lost, and one member of the set 
of wheels on a toy truck may come off. Such “missing members” of 
common sets often cause emotional responses on the part of individuals 
closely concerned and make the concept of separation easy to apply to 
sets in the classroom. When one has a set of cups and saucers, this set 
“includes” a “subset” of cups and a subset of saucers. The set of cups 
and the set of saucers are “equal in number” but not equal in kind. 
The bouquet of four glorious dandelions placed in a glass on Monday 
morning have lost their glamour by the next morning and are thrown 
Out. The set of dandelions picked on Monday morning is “empty” as 
demonstrated by the empty glass. 

Such concepts and terms belonging to set theory are well within 
the capacity of primary children to use. They provide a system of 
thinking about the property of number of a given group of objects. A 
set of six items always has the same number of items in the set even 
though only five members are present and there is one “missing mem- 
ber.” The set of six may have subsets of four and two members re- 
Spectively, or it may have three equal subsets of two members each. 
Thus, the line between addition and subtraction fades as does the 
distinction between multiplication and division, and these four tra- 
ditional processes become ways of thinking about and working with 
sets, 

Children learn the concepts and language of sets through an “in- 
definite set” of experiences such as those suggested above. Manipulation 
of members of a set is important so that the effect of having a “union” 
of sets or a “partition” of sets can be demonstrated, and so that the 
Possibility of subsets of different number combinations can be explored. 


Elements of Algebra and Geometry in Primary Mathematics 


_ Simple algebraic equations become easy when children can think 
In terms of sets. For example, an equation might be: 
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2+5 =- 3+] 
4+] =3+3+0]=9 


The box takes the place of the traditional literal number of x. Many 
experiences with number relationships expressed in this way reinforce 
number learnings and underscore the importance of understanding 
the principle sets in general and sets of a specific number in particu- 
lar. 


Geometric elements also find a place in mathematics for primary 
children. Arranging members of sets in 


appear on dominoes facilitates ra 
sets equal in number. Thus, 
fines its “fourness” when arran: 


geometric patterns such as 
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ped to gain concepts of geometric figures such 
as triangles, squares, rectangles, quadrilaterals, pentagons, and pe 
to be aware of these shapes in their home an 


nd can incorporate these terms into casual con- 
versation. Similarly, circles, ellipses, curve 


intersections, parallel lines, and 


earned as a way of thinkmig 
geometric concepts, such as mn? 
angles, and line segments, an 
Paper-folding using thin paper. This is # 
construction, 

Sets of forms within fi 
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ceived as identical, 


Children will find such sets in window frames, door panels, dresser 
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drawers, religious symbols, pieces of pie, and many other places at home 
or at school. 

Manipulative materials in the classroom available for self-chosen 
activities should include blocks that are proportioned so that they are 
multiples of one another, blocks that fit together to make circles, arches, 
and ellipses, and blocks that are cylinders, spheres, cubes, and pyramids. 
Teachers should call these blocks by name, help children discover their 
characteristics, and gradually encourage them to use the terms correctly. 

The use of number lines introduces a further geometric concept 
to primary children. Points equidistant from one another are estab- 


lished on a line and labeled with a set of numerals, perhaps o to 10 to 
Start with, 


5+3=6 


The number of each of two subsets in a set of objects can be converted 
into linear representation as it is “paced” off on the number line to 
verify the counting of the objects in the entire set. This linear dimen- 
Sion points toward skill in linear measurement. 

As children acquire hand skills capable of controlling simple 
drawing instruments, they can experiment with drawing lines using 
a straight edge and circles using a simple compass. After a period of 
€xperimentation, they can be taught to hold the straight-edge guide 
In the center to prevent its slipping and to hold the pencil perpen- 
dicular to the paper to permit starting and stopping lines precisely at 
8lven points. Some advanced primary children may be able to profit 
from an introduction to simple geometric construction. The extent to 
Which Primary children need and can use such skills and understand- 
88 is not clear at this time. If the teacher is interested in experiment- 
INg, it is probably best to work with a small group of the most able 
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children to see how they will use such skills to discover new relation- 
ships. Formally programed directions for learning geometric concepts 
are inappropriate, especially when presented in isolation from all 
other aspects of children’s living. Many primary children would be 
able to do simple geometric construction and problem-solving with 
skill and perhaps pleasure, but, unless these activities are related to 


children’s here and now, the exercises become nonsensical puzzles and 
riddles. 


The “New Math” as New Method 


While it is quite clear that new concepts of mathematics figure 
substantially in the “new math” for children, it is equally clear that 
some of the new in “new math” includes new ways of working with 
children to help them understand mathematical relationships. The key 
words are “discovery,” “meaning,” and “language.” 

The teacher sets the stage for children to discover relationships 
between numbers. First comes the experience with number in concrete 
materials. Often this is through incidental and individual exploration 
and manipulation of materials from which a mathematical idea 1$ 
sensed. The teacher works with groups of children informally sug 
gesting ways of rearranging objects and raising questions to guide their 
observation and thinking, as: “Now put your set of two acorns and 
your set of four acorns together. Make a ‘union’ of your two sets and 
see how many you have” ‘partition’ your set another way? 
Can you separate it into subsets of different numbers?” She encourages 

ay what they discover. As part of foster 
ing general language development, the teacher encourages them tO 
nces rather than in single words 
are structured so as to encourage 
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its own that primary children can begin to acquire early in their school 
experiences. It is a language that fosters precise thinking and com- 
munciation about number, space, volume, and time. 

Just as the teacher will want to help a child develop linguistically 
beyond such infantile expressions as “Him’s bigger'n me,” to the more 
Standard grammar of “He is bigger than I,” so she will want to help 
the child to learn and to use the language of mathematics easily, habitu- 
ally, and correctly. The child will learn to say, “Two plus four is equal 
to six,” rather than the traditional, “Two and four are six.” He will 
learn to state that two sets of six members each are “equal in number,” 
Not “the same.” He will learn to refer to the symbol “3” as the “numeral 
3." This numeral refers to the “number” of any set of items with the 
characteristic of “threeness.” Such language must be kept firmly se- 
cured to real mathematical situations or it becomes a form of verbalism. 

The numerals “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9” are only part of the 
written language of mathematics. After children have learned to use 
the oral form of a mathematical idea in expressing relationships, they 
may be introduced to written symbols for it. The signs for the tra- 
ditional Operations +, —, X, + are examples. The children will be 
introduced to the mathematical sentence 2 + 4 =6 before he meets the 


2 
form + 4 . After a child has the concept that eight is more than four, 


he will be able to convert to the mathematical expression, “Eight is 
8reater than four.” Later, after his oral language indicates that this 
Concept is well established, he can learn the mathematical symbol of > 
to express this relationship, as in 8>6 or (2+7) >(3+4). The 
teacher may emphasize that the big part of the angle is near the larger 
number. While the converse of this relationship is also usable by 
primary children, the expression “is fewer than” and its symbol < 
should wait until “is greater than” is well established. The written 
Symbol is not appropriate to use before the middle primary period 
When most children have mastered the common problems of reversals 
in handwriting, phonics, and reading. Any child having persisting 
Problems with such reversals should not be expected to master this 


difficult symbolic distinction. 


New Ways of Thinking the Operations of Arithmetic 

_ Counting, grouping, adding, subtracting, multiplying, and divid- 
ag: are operations on numbers. Counting is the fundamental opera- 
tion on which succeeding operations are based. It is needed for the 
identification of the number property of any given group or set. Group- 
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ing occurs when counting is done by two's, five’s, ten’s, or other 
multiples. f 
Set theory has given new emphasis to the operation of grouping. 
Members of two or more sets are grouped to form a union of sets in 
addition. Members of a single set may be grouped into subsets to 
demonstrate the numerical components of which the set is the sum. 
Similarly, grouping or partitioning into subsets demonstrates the take- 
away aspect of subtraction, as 8 — 3 = 5. Grouping can also show the 
number of the subset needed to complete a set of a given number when 
one subset is known, as “g and what would be equal to 8,” or 
3 + O = 8? Multiplication may be thought of as a rapid way of count: 
ing by grouping items into sets of equal number and then grouping 
the sets, as 4 five’s = 20. Inversely, division may be thought of as 
separating a known quantity into groups of a particular size, as: 


5 
A set of 20 divided into sets of four yields five sets. 4 [20 Or, a set 


4 
of 20 divided equally between 5 sets yields 4 in each set. 5 [20° 
The concept of grouping is important to understanding our num- 

ber system as multiple sets of tens. The process of bridging the tens, 
from units to tens to hundreds, and so forth, has been known tradi- 
tionally as “carrying” in addition and “borrowing” in subtraction. 
Now these processes are more likely to be referred to as “regrouping.” 
That is, when the sum in the units column exceeds ten, as for exam- 
ple in 17, a set of ten ones is moved to the tens column and regrouped 
with other tens at the value of one ten. Inversely, in subtraction, One 
ten becomes ten ones and then can be regrouped with a 7 in the units 


d from 17—an operation impossible 
to make such regroupings with con 
they understand the operation 
number system. Actually, the 


operations are then based on thoughtfu 
memorized rules for manipulating nu 
Grouping also has significance in 


When adding a one-digit number to a two-digit number, “adding PY 
endings” is involved. This ma: 7 


A 2 y merely mean adding units, as in 23 + 3 
or ıt may require regrouping, as in 23 + 8. Column addition requir 
that the first sum be held in mind in order to become an addend in thé 
next grouping. In columns of 


merals. 
two other aspects of addition: 
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inherently the possibility of the child’s resorting to concrete objects 
or to semiconcrete symbols for proof of the operation. 


Social Applications of Mathematics for Primary Children 


Social uses of mathematics are not necessarily part of the new in 
“new math.” Emphasis on real-life applications for number learnings 
is part of our heritage from arithmetic of earlier days as well as from 
good recent mathematics programs. Yet, procedures of the “new math” 
used in providing children with a concrete base for thinking about sets 
relates mathematics to their here and now as objects in their environ- 
ment are manipulated, discussed, and represented as sets. Children are 
stimulated to make up and/or to recognize and to solve problems of 
their own in their everyday setting. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING * Story problems have long produced difficulties 
for teachers as well as for children; for example, “Six girls and five boys 
will be at Mary's house for a party. She has seven places for children 
to sit. How many more places will she need so that all the children 
can be seated?” 

When mathematics teaching emphasizes thinking about the prob- 
lem and expressing orally the procedures used in solving it, the problem 
Itself is likely to be more readily understood. Likewise, difficulties can 
be more quickly detected with such guidance than if emphasis were 
on the manipulation of numerals. When focus is on thinking, the child 
is free to represent his analysis of the problem in concrete form so that 
he can in effect dramatize the social relationships with symbolic ob- 
jects at the same time that he demonstrates the mathematical relation- 
Ships, 

MEAsurEMENT ° In a mathematically oriented society that requires 
Precision of living in many aspects, the primary child has abundant 
Stimulation as well as increasing requirements to use his knowledge 
of number in measurement situations. Understanding measurement of 
time is one of his early requirements, for he is soon caught up in the 
necessity of cooperating with others in relation to the clock. He is 
Often responsible for money that he must deliver or may spend if he 
has enough to make the purchase he wants. 

The primary teacher helps children become familiar with the tools 
and standard units of measure used in different kinds of measurement. 
She provides them with opportunity to experiment with these instru- 
ments and helps them gain the language and skills of both approximate 
and precise measurement as the situation requires. It is interesting for 
children to find a set of four cups in a quart, a set of seven days in 
a week, a set of twelve inches in a foot, and so forth. Similarly, after 
being introduced to experiences with a number line, children can enjoy 
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the calendar as a number line of days, the yardstick as a number line 
of length, and the thermometer as a number line of temperature. 
Computation related to measurement must be limited to the mathe- 
matical understanding that children have acquired. 

IDENTIFICATION BY NUMBER NAMES AND NuMERALS ° Primary chil- 
dren commonly experience ways in which numerals are used for iden- 
tification—page numbers, library book numbers, street numbers, house 
numbers, telephone numbers, license numbers, apartment numbers, and 
room numbers. The teacher will be able to help children understand 
that we give each member of a set of houses a “number name” that 
the numeral stands for and that no two members of a particular set 
will have the same number. When we count, we always say the number 
names in the same order. Numbers of streets are always in the same 
order, and so are numbers on houses, even though some house numbers 
are skipped. Having numerals in order makes them easy to find, just 
as we find pages in a book. Telephone numbers help us to call the 
people we want to talk to because no two telephones in one exchange 
have the same number. License numbers help a policeman find our car 


if it is lost because our car is the only one in the state that has that 
number. 


Most children have Opportunity to hear number names used to 


designate sizes of clothing—coats, dresses, shoes, socks. The teacher may 
have opportunity to extend the children’s concept of the use of number 
in designating sizes of other things—sizes of lumber, 
of thread, “number 60”; sizes of cans, 


Children may go on a hunt at home, with the help of their parents, 


for things that are appropriate to bring to school that have size desig- 
nated by number. 


“9 by 475 sizes 
“number 10.” 


VOCABULARY OF SPECIFIC QUANTITY + Some words in our vocabu- 
lary denote specific quantities. Of these 
most likely to need to use the words “couple,” as in “Bring me 4 
couple of forks”; pair,” referring to a set of two matched items; and 


dozen, meaning a set of twelve of anything. The teacher will want 
to discuss with the class the Situations in which these number words 
might be met—What comes in pa 


the dozen?” irs?” “What are things we buy by 


words primary children ate 


READINESS OF PRIMARY CHILDREN FOR MATHEMATICS 
Many children enter school with 
r 3 a background of considerable 
Se ak get bi They have watched speedometers, dialed tele 
e numbers, looked for house n i e 
given time, read license number eee 


‘ s one digit i d of 
a measuring tape, played with blocks | oi S 


neasu of different sh nd foun 
their birthdays on calendars, They have carried Rise Neer an 
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half pi 

plies o, ese bought things at stores, and counted such items 
pier res app A: pennie blocks, and cards. They have done many 
a = at have helped them to become aware of number, 
ee toe space, and form. By no means does the teacher start 
a iA slate when planning to help children grow in mathematics 
cas soar ia, Wake skill. Rather, her task is to find out what these chil- 
Hohe tans y now and then to proceed to help them discover more 

cs on their own frontier. 


Th ; 
e Mathematical Background of Entering Primary Children 


he As Mrs. B. looks over each new class of beginning p 
ex i : ` Eee 

pects wide differences in number abilities. For example: 
e since he was two years 


rimary children 


id Jimmy has been helping to pack eggs at hom 
a - He enjoys making designs with the eggs as he puts them in the case. 
ae is used to seeing objects in groups. Counting eggs is a daily activity in 
a home. He has frequently heard the phrase “Enough eggs to fill the 
ase.” 

David for some time has enjoyed th 


cha E pase , M A : 
ange in his father’s wallet. He recognizes each coin and calls it by name. 
ach denomination. He makes sets of pennies 


f nickels to convert into dimes or 


e evening ritual of counting the 


He é ae 
; e counts accurately within € 
o ‘ F 

convert into nickels and sets 0} 
quarters. 

Susan has been involved in ev 


Stehen, She has counted potatoes, quartered apples, 
and salt, and regularly has set the table for six persons. Her mother has 


Provided little explanation of number relationships, but these firsthand, 
happy experiences are ready for Susan’s use as the teacher helps her de- 


velop number competencies. 

ed about her father’s carpe 
long and short s 
the angles 


erything that her mother does in the 
measured flour, sugar, 


ntry shop. She has picked up 
havings, watched measuring 
of different scraps of wood. 
ard sizes of lumber, 
arned some number 
has taught her spe- 


Betty has play 
oo of boards, played with 
FS ing done, and experimented with 

he has learned to recognize and name some stand 
such as “2 by 4,” “2 by 6,” and “4 by 4.” She has le 
vocabulary by watching and listening, but no one 
cifically. 
Ši Billy lives next door to Sally, who € 
Sally likes to play school, and especially likes t 
ingeniously assembled a variety of concrete num 
use as the pupil. He has been a willing and able le 
drilled him on practically everything she learned at school. 

Jeanie, a child of low vitality, has had little companionship with 
Other children and negligible stimulation from adults. She does not bother 
anybody or get in the way; she makes little response to her environment. 
Her home is not impoverished, but she has not learned to enjoy the 


things that are available to her. 


entered school last year. Since 
o be the teacher, she has 
ber materials for Billy to 
arner as Sally has 
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Butch, the son of migrant parents, comes from a home where he is 
wanted and loved, but where ignorance and poverty have given him little 
else to grow on. He and his siblings have almost no toys, and the few 
treasures they acquire, worthless in adult eyes, must be abandoned each 
time the family moves on to the next stop in search of work. He has had 
too little energy to take advantage of the number opportunities he might 
have made for himself. Nobody has cared whether or not he learned to 
count. 

Jimmy, shortly before entering school, 
successful in the peanut scramble to the exte 
counted them independently, 
and put the rest in his mother’ 
counted his peanuts—only twe 
of them, he demanded, “Wher 


attended a picnic and was 
nt of twenty-five peanuts. He 
ate three at the scene without comment, 
s purse. When he returned home he again 


nty-two. Forgetting that he had eaten some 
e are the other three peanuts?” 


Early Number Skills 


the last number spoken tells 
and make sets of objects of a 
numbers. These are skills of ¢ 


“how many,” and whether he can find 
given number—if he can find “cardinal 


> Whether or not he can 
and the numeral wi 


learned to write numerals, she will wa 
has learned to make efficie 
symbols. 

Other skills reflectin 
relationships largely depe 
underway as a result of h 


associate the number name 
a specific set. If the child has 
nt to know whether or not he 
nt, legible forms. These are skills of using 


g understandin: 


out to a group whether he has “just enough,” “not enough,” or “too 
many”? 
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_ * To what extent has he acquired the vocabulary and understand- 
ing of the mathematical designation of the ordered place of each item 
1n a row—can he designate ordinals, “first,” “second,” “third,” and 
so on? 

* Can he recognize quickly from formation the number of objects 


In a given set? 


Exploratory Teaching with Beginning Primary Children 


The exploration of number skills should be an ongoing process 
throughout the year, but at the beginning of the year it has particular 
Significance for orienting the teacher to her task. This process should 
not be a burdensome procedure that causes children fatigue. The ac- 
tivities will include some tasks that are easy enough for the least mature 
children and some that are frontiers for the most able. When the 
teacher finds readiness for certain kinds of number activities, she can 
Proceed with teaching immediately. When she finds several children 
Who can perform readily the tasks that she provides, she can move on 
quickly to giving them more difficult ones. 

The teacher will need to use a form similar to that illustrated for 
recording her findings about the skills of individual children. 


+ Observation of children’s 
an be incorporated into the same 
m offer possibilities for counting 
to name but a few. 


EXPLORING SKILLS OF ENUMERATION 


ae of rote and rational counting ¢ 
Vy. Many things in the classroo 
children, chairs, chalk, and erasers, À 
In testing children’s ability to identify and make sets of a specified 

ids displaying different numbers 


Number th l 
< er, the teacher may arrange box 11 : 
oF identical objects. As each child is called to the table, he may be in- 


s Tucteq to get a tray holding a specific number of objects, as, “Sally, get 
tay with a set of five things in it. Edna, get a tray with a set of 
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eight things.” The teacher will jot down a record of each child's per- 
formance as he takes his place. This is done as quickly as possible so 
that children do not have long waits before or after they are called. 
At the table, the activity may proceed along these lines: 

e “Make a set of six things.” 

e “Make a set of seven things.” 

EXPLORING SKILLS WITH WRITTEN SYMBOLS * Clocks and calendars 
are particularly appropriate to use in finding out how many numerals 
children can read. Working first from the large dial of a play clock, 
with children seated close enough so that they can come quickly for a 
turn to point, the teacher may proceed in ways such as the following: 


Today, let’s see how many numerals on the clock we know. First, let's 
say them together. . . . Now I'll skip around and you see if you can name 


them. . . . Ralph, see if you can find the numerals I name. Find 7. Find 
4. Find 10. You may ask Ann to find some. 


Similar activities can be carried on using the calendar and com- 
paring clock numerals with calendar numerals, A piece of tag board 
with a window cut in it may be used to frame numerals to be rec- 
ognized in isolation. 

The teacher may have a set of cards with numerals on them to be 
arranged in order. She may start with the numerals 1 to 5 arranged 
in order on the chalk rail, then shuffle them and give individual chil- 
dren opportunities to arrange them correctly. As skill with the first 
cards is apparent, other numeral cards may be added. 

Writing numerals should be the focus for several writing lessons 
in which the teacher emphasizes the movement and direction for mak- 
ing each form. It will be wise to delay individual checking until after 
she has thus established the legible, efficient form acceptable in school. 

Children’s ability to associate numerals with groups of objects may 
be checked after they show skill in identifying and arranging sets of a 
given number and when they are able to read and write numerals. 
Before these skills are advanced enough for checking, she may have 
begun writing on the board the number symbol for each set as they 


make it. She may later write a numeral on the board and say, “Now 
make a set of this many things,” or, “Find the numeral that tells how 
many members in your set.” 

EXPLORING MORE COMPLEX Numg 


dren’s ability to identify relative quantities, the teacher will use 4 
supply of counters. She will show two piles, one with conspicuously 
more in it than the other, and ask, “Which of these piles has more in 
it? . . . How can you tell?” The next two piles may be less obviously 
different in number, and she may ask, “How can you be sure?” She 
will allow the children to verify their answers by counting and then 


ER SKILLS * In finding out chil- 
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will help them formulate the number story, as, “Eight blocks are more 
than six blocks.” Part of the procedure should be the statement of the 
appropriate number story after each comparison. The concept of 
more: should be well understood before “less” or “fewer” is taught. 

Distributing supplies in the classroom offers children abundant 
Opportunities for making one-to-one correspondence—for getting the 
exact number of items required for a given group of children. The 
children may be seated in four or five groups and the teacher may say, 
Each of you may count the number of children in your own group.” 


After verifying the counting of each group she may continue, “Ben, 
paper for each person in your group. 


will you please get a sheet of 
each child in your group. Thelma, 


Alice, will you get one sheet for 
please get a pair of scissors for each person in your group.” 
This process can involve a number of children in action at the 
hi time, since the counting is simultaneous in all groups. The dif- 
erent supplies that are to be distributed can be located in such a way as 
ta keep congestion at a minimum. The value of this activity will be 
lost if the children must wait a long time for their supplies. The teacher 
will be aware of those children who are at the beginning stage of learn- 
ing this skill and of those who have mastered it. In helping the learners 
shig may say, “How many children are there at your table, Sarah?” ... 
How many paste sticks do you need?” . . . “Do you have six paste 
Sticks?” . | | “Is that enough for your group?” 
s At another time, the teacher may demonstrate the meaning of 
enough,” “not enough,” “too many,” or “too few” by having ap- 
proximately the right number of supplies in a pile for each group. 
Ability to recognize small groups of objects without counting must 
Precede work in the process of addition. The teacher will work with a 
small group of children at a table. Using a card to shield her prepara- 
tion, she will quickly arrange sets of objects varying from two to six 
ie i and show them to the children one set at a time by lifting 
i card and saying, “How many?” The children should be discouraged 
rom guessing but not be given time to count the objects. 
.. Opportunities for using the first three or more ordinals— 
Second,” “third,” “fourth,” ‘fifth’ —are frequent in primary children’s 
cere enees. Children may be called by “table 1, 2, 3: and 4,” at first, 
n by “first,” “second,” “third,” and “fourth” tables. Children learn 
Pi! to value the status and privileges of being “first,” and often drill 
a on “second” and “third” in their games: The teacher may 
hes to extend their knowledge of ordinals to fourth and “fifth” and 
ai e the language of this order to that of the counting numbers. The 
ndar is useful in developing the vocabulary of order, since many 
es ordinals are used in speaking of dates—‘“the second of October.’ 
€ teacher should relate ordinals to the left-to-right movement of 


s—"“first,” 
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reading. She may ask the child to find “the second picture” in a fan 
of pictures, or frame “the first word” in a line, or point to “the four 
7 he month. 

a Pelee: the “first” in a series depends on which direction the 
counting is done—from the left, from the right, from the bottom, or 
from the top. Since beginning primary children must acquire the firm 
habit of beginning at the left and moving to the right in their reading 
activities, all counting and designation of ordinals should follow this 
pattern, including the sweep back to the left to begin each new line. 


Extension of the concept of ordinals can occur after left-to-right move- 
ment in reading is well established. 


B) GUIDES TO FOSTERING 
MATHEMATICAL DISCOVERY AND SKILLS 


After the teacher has evaluated children’s mathematical abilities 
through exploratory teaching, she will know how to choose children 
for small, informal groups to work on the particular skills on which 
they need help. Counting at different levels—in higher decades and 
with multiples—will continue throughout the primary school. Group- 
ing, regrouping, matching, and comparing will be 
beginning primary children both pri 
tion of the operations of addition an 
in extending their concepts of nu 
ticularly in relation to measuremen 
class for independent and group lea: 
mathematical development. 


a lively activity for 
or to and following the introduc- 
d substraction. Children need help 
mber in their environment, par- 
t. Thoughtful management of the 
rning activities can foster children’s 


WORKING WITH COUNTERS AND SETS 


Throughout the primary period, 
tunities to work with concrete materia 
ships. A variety of materials that they 
should be available for individual or 


children need abundant oppo"- 
ls in order to discover relation- 
can handle and rearrange easily 
group use. 


Sets for Counting and Grouping 
Sets of more than fifty members will be needed as children learn to 


count and understand the teen numbers and successive decades. Such 
sets are also needed for multiple counting, as counting by two’s, three $» 
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sticks from ice cream bars that can be 


; r 
or five’s. Sets of items, such as 
hen working on under- 


grouped easily in packs of ten, are needed w 


standing of the number system. 
Each child should have a set of ten counters at his desk for per- 


sonal use at any time. They should be simple, not too noisy, and not 
likely to roll. Such objects as small tiles, bottle caps, one-inch cubes, 
one-inch squares of plywood, or plastic discs may be kept in plastic or 
cloth bags with drawstrings. At least a dozen additional sets of twenty 
or more counters each will be needed as a classroom supply for inde- 
pendent activities or directed group work. Each child should have a 
flat tray such as a shoe-box lid for use as a focus for his counting or 
8rouping activities. Only objects that the child is considering at the 
tme should appear on his tray. 
Additional sets of different, small, attractive objects should be 
available for children to use for self-chosen activities These may be con- 
veniently stored in uniform, flat boxes with separate lids. They may be 
labeled: 
Set of 6 cars 
Set of 10 poppy shakers 
Set of g pebbles 


Set of 5 airplanes 
Set of 7 brazil nuts 
Set of 4 dolls 

all objects can be collected by chil- 
ets of a desiginated number. The 
e of the lid may carry 


ee almost infinite variety of sm 
ob; and teacher and established in s a de 

jects in each set should be identical. The insid 
à Grouping of circles of the same number as the objects in the box. 
These should be so distributed that the objects can be placed on the 
Circles as a check on the number of objects that should be stored in 
the box. Each box is placed inside its lid to provide a working tray. 
The inside of the bottom of the box is left unmarked so that various 
8toupings of the same set can be made without interference from the 
Markings on the inside of the lid. The box lid and bottom for a set 


of six a3 j 
six airplanes are illustrated. 


6 
O 
Oo O 
End of box lid 
-outside Q O 


SIX 
Box lid Box bottom -inside 
- inside Use as work tray 
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In using these sets, each child will need to learn the routine os 
placing one of the objects of the set on each of the circles on the li 
to verify that every item of the set is present when he starts to work. 
As each child prepares to put his set away, he should again match the 
objects to the circles as verification to himself that he has replaced them 
all. This process of matching provides practice in a one-to-one corre- 
spondence of the items of two sets. 

It is inevitable that some objects will get lost or misplaced or 
ride home in pockets. The teacher, by involving children in the collec- 
tion of objects for sets “for our room,” will try to build children’s 
feeling of responsibility for taking care of “our things.” She will want 
to be sure that the economic value of the items is small or negligible 
and that the value in the eyes of six-year-olds is not so high that the 
temptation to have is irresistible. Still the teacher will need to remem- 
ber that the six-year-old is an omnivorous collector. He likes the feel 
of things in his pockets. If he has not had numerous possessions which 
he could confidently call his own, he may have difficulty observing 
property limitations. The teacher will designate a time for children to 
report missing objects from sets and will enlist the other children in 
helping to find them. This will be an occasion of mild disappointment 
that something the class likes is missing, but not a time for moralizing 
or searching in frenzied fashion, It should be recognized that mathe- 
matically a set of six remains a set of six, even though one is missing. 
An x can be placed in one circle to designate a missing member of 
the set. The inside of the box lid may then look like this: 


The objects can be used as a new set of five, 


At the beginning of the first year, 
be most useful. A little later sets of se 
and for some groups, 
may be appropriate | 


sets of four, five, and six will 
ven and eight may be added, 


sets of nine, ten, eleven, and possibly twelve, 
ate in the year, 


Grouping with Sets 
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tions. Geometric patterns, helpful for recognizing groups rapidly, should 
not become static. A single pattern learned for a given number, such as: 


(0) 
O O 


Oo o 


for five, would tend to be detrimental if the arrangement of the mem- 


bers happened to differ, as 


(0) Oo O 
Oo a or Oo 
[0] Oo oO 


Under varying circumstances the teacher may introduce the idea of 
arranging a group of objects in different patterns. She may start with 
a set of four felt circles, one and one-half to two inches in diameter, 


Which she places on the felt board, and says: 


I have some red circles here that I am going to put in a row like this: 


0000. How many are there in the row? 
Each of you have some counters on your tray. How many have you? 
+». Can you arrange your counters in a row like mine? Tell us about your 


cars, Dick. 

I am going to arrange my red circles a little bit differently. I have 
four circles, one circle here and three circles here— O ooo. Can you 
arrange your counters like mine? 

Now each one think of a different way you could arrange your four 
counters. . . . Fine. We have several different ways of arranging four. 

‘anged your 


Tom, can you make circles on the board to show how you arr. 
toy ducks? . . . Good. Each circle will stand for a duck. Can you tell us 


about your ducks? . . . Can you tell us this way? “I have four ducks in a 

group—one duck here and three ducks here.” 

It is important that children learn to tell how many they have in their 
Sets and how the objects are placed in relation to one another. 

Other arrangements should be presented and described, and in- 
creasingly larger sets should be used in similar ways at other times. 
Each child will be encouraged to compare his arrangement with the 
Pattern on the board to see if his is the same or different. The reverse 
Or inverted arrangement of the same pattern will be discovered and 


enjoyed, 


Adding 
experience with arranging 


After children have had considerable 
e discovered are a natural 


Si š . 
ets in different ways, the subsets they hav 
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step to addition. The teacher may proceed in some such way as the 
following: 


“Al, please arrange this set of five squares on the felt board.” 


oD 


Al may arrange them in this way: Ooo 


Beth, can you arrange this set of five so that all the squares are close 
together? Put yours near Al’s set. . . . Now let's look at these two sets. 
How many members in Al's set? How many in Beth’s set? . . . The two 
sets have the same number, so we say that they are “ 


Let's see if we can make two more sets that have diff 
but are equal in number, 


‘equal in number.” 
erent arrangements 


Another time the teacher may use such a pair of arranged sets to 
derive a longer story: “2 squares and 3 squares are equal to 5 squares.” 
She points to the subsets as she tells the story. 

Only the oral statement of adding will be used until the meaning 


is established. Then the statement may be written in numerals below 
the picture of the grouping: 


|m] oo 
D 0o00 000 
1 square and 4 squares are e 
1 and 4 are equal to 5 
The teacher may introduce 


qual to 5 squares 


signs in the following way: “We can 
write 1 and 4 are equal to 5 in another way. Watch. She writes, 
1+4= 5. “We read it the same way, 1 and 4 are equal to 5. This 
sign means ‘and’ and this sign means ‘are equal to.” 


Another time the teacher will show the vertical form of the addi- 


tion fact and will again relate it to the counters and patterns: “Billy 
brought some pretty poplar leaves for counters today. Billy, will you 
show us your arrangement of five leaves? Show us in circles on the 
board. We can write our Story in these 


ways, too”: 
os | | leaf 
jia +4 | 
os) eaves 
oo #4 +4 = 
oa a 5 leaves 
equal to 
o 


oo 
oo 
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Subtracting and Comparing 


Actually, the process of partitioning a set into two parts is a form 
of subtracting. The taking-away process and the taking-away statement 
can be used inversely with the adding process after the adding state- 


ment is well established. Similarly, the minus sign can be substituted for 
in the written form after the sign for “and” 


the words “take away,” 


is well established. 
e number of the set that is left—the “remainder 


Besides telling th 
set”—when a set of a given number is “removed” from it—taken away 
roup with another. 


—subtraction is useful in comparing precisely one g 
By subtracting we can tell: 

* How many more? 

* How many fewer? 

* How many more are needed? 

* How many more than needed? 


* How much larger in number? 
Before children can learn to subtract for these purposes, they 


must learn to match the objects of one set individually to the objects 
of another, that is, to make a one-to-one correspondence, and they 
must be able to use the language of comparison. They must be able 
to tell: “This group is larger (smaller) in number than this group,” 
or “There are too many (not enough) (exactly enough).” J 
When children begin to work on this idea, it will be desirable 
to have them match sets of objects that logically go together, such as 
cups and saucers, acorns and their cups, nuts and bolts. Later, circles 
drawn in a row on the chalkboard may symbolize the members of one 
Set and triangles may symbolize the set to be compared with it. 
_ When children are able to compare units of measurement pre- 
cisely, subtraction will enable them to tell: 
* How much more (less) is one measuremen 
* How much more than needed? 
* How much still needed? 


t than the other? 


Beginning of Multiplying and Dividing 


As children partition sets of objects into subgroups they will dis- 
that they have subsets that are 


cover, sometimes with the teacher's help, : 
the same in number—two 2's in four, three 2’s or two 3's in six, four 
2’s or two 4's in eight. This is the beginning of the discovery of the 
Processes of multiplication and division. 
Sented in the following ways: 


These processes may be repre- 
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OO 2apples 24+24+2=>6 
and 
OO 2apples 2 
and 2 
O O 2apples A 
are equal to 6 
OO 
O O 6apples Three 2’s are equal to 6. 
OO 


There are three 2’s in 6. We can make two groups of three from 
six things. 


Just as with adding and subtracting, the oral form of the number 
sentence should be well established before the written form is used. 
The adding form of dealing with equal groups should be emphasized 
first, but children will soon discover that it is really easier to remember 
that four 2’s are equal to eight than it is to add or to count them 
by 2’s. Children can also be led to discover that it makes no difference 
in the product whether we say “two 4's are equal to 8” or “four 2’s 
are equal to 8.” 

As children work to make permanent the so-called family of com- 
binations that make up a given number, it will be relatively easy to 
include whatever sets of equal groups make up the number being 
studied. Thus, children may be well on their way in understanding 
multiplication and division before they use the mathematical signs 
and terms. Statements of division should be made along with the 
multiplication statements; for example, “twelve can be divided into 
three sets of four”; “three 4's are equal to 12.” 


A 


When the form 3 [12 is introduced it is helpful to use an intermediate 
step of semiabstract symbols such as the following: 


4 
m 
Sks = aj 
3 
K 3 
a ae 
Gem = 4 jia 


Children must not be hurried past this representational stage. 
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Discovering Sets of Equal Parts of Wholes 


ision is discovered in separating sets into 


Just as the process of div 
much later, so the process 


equal groups, even though the term is use! 
of division as expressed in fractions is discovered in practical experi- 
ences of dividing things at home or in the classroom. Children can easily 
learn to fold their papers in half or in fourths for special uses, and they 
Occasionally may be asked to fold, cut, and divide with their neighbors. 
Apples or other fruit may need to be divided into thirds or fourths 
for sharing. Children will learn that when we divide something in half 
we have two halves equal in size; when we divide something into thirds 
we have a set of three thirds that are equal; when we divide some- 
thing into fourths we have a set of four fourths. The terms, “one- 
half,” “one-third,” and “one-fourth” will be used orally long before the 
written symbols are presented unless children have occasion to meet 


them incidentally. 


Children’s study of fractions should by no means be limited to the 


Study of pie-shaped fractional pieces. Still, dividing a circle into frac- 
tional parts demonstrates the wholeness of the original when fractional 
Pieces are cut apart and put back together. Children need abundant 
Opportunities to handle fractional pieces with full awareness of the 
whole of which they are a part. A rectangular or square figure divided 
Into fractional parts may be kept intact to show its wholeness and sev- 
eral sets of fractional parts may be cut so that the original may be 


duplicated several times as children put the parts together. Such sets 
of many fractional pieces of the same size enable children to represent 
cept is taught with its term. 


“mixed numbers” visually before the con 
Other such relationships can also be discovered. Fractional sets com- 
Parable to the sets of objects used for grouping should be available for 
self-chosen activities. Occasionally a commercial game 1S useful for 
such purposes. Near the end of the year, some of the able children in 
One beginning primary class were enjoying the game, “Fractions are 
Easy as Pie.” They were demonstrating by their skill and comments 
that they understood the relationship of thirds and sixths to each other 


and to the whole. 


Proving Findings from Operations 


school experiences 0 
wer can be intro! 


; Fairly early in primary ccasions arise when the 
idea of proof or verifying an ans duced. The teacher 
may ask, “Can you prove it?” “More” or “Jess” can be proved by 
a one-to-one correspondence of the objects involved. Estimates and 
adding can be proved by counting. subtractions can be proved by 
putting the groups together again. Multiplication can be proved by 
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adding, by counting or by regrouping. Division can be proved by sub- 
tracting one group at a time. A number line may be used to verify 
any of these relationships. Simple fractional operations can be verified 
by putting the pieces together. Children should become increasingly 
aware that mathematical statements and answers to problems can and 
should be subjected to proof. 


EXPERIENCES IN MEASUREMENT 


Even though children have some experiences with measuring things 
at home, simple introductory experiences with the tools, units, and 
processes of measurement need focus at school. Measurement of length, 
area, capacity, weight, time, and temperature are appropriate for 
primary children to explore. These social applications of mathematics 
overlap social studies. The type of measurement explored at a par- 
ticular time may depend on the area of interest currently being de- 
veloped by the class. 

Personal manipulation is important in the exploration of measure- 
ment. Watching someone else do the measuring is not enough! Oral 


statements of the process of and the discoveries from measurement ac- 
tivities are important. Man 


y Opportunities for measuring can be set up 
for self-chosen activities. 


Linear Measurement 


Children learn to measure len 


gth first by matching one item with 
another. 


arrow? 
a wider box? a deeper pan? 


learn to measure with a variety of ob 


€ second unit exactly where the 
ment that must be taught and 
not left to chance. 
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Pe ier sb-n ee with incidental units or with standard 
theives iP sca usually not come out even. At this point 
` arn the language of approximation, which 
will be valuable to them in many other measurement tasks. 

* The table is about eight books long. 

° The chair is not quite seven blocks high. 

* The desk isa little more than five hands wide. 
: Children’s introduction to standard units of length may be with 
fe squares cut from cardboard or from quarter-inch plywood. These 
a be carefully cut so that they are exactly one inch on each side 

square. Enough squares should be provided so that all children in 
a small work group may be measuring things at the same time. They 
will measure by placing the inch squares side by side on the item to be 
measured. Their statement of length will again be a statement of 
approximate length as when measuring with incidental units: “The box 
is almost five inches long.” These one-inch squares may be put on 
masking tape to become a one-foot-long, segmented measure. An abun- 
dance of foot-long measures—rulers, strips of cardboard, or pieces of 
Wwood—are needed so that the foot measures can be used by a group in 


the s , 
Ae same way that inch measures are. 
Children should be helped to acquire 


T . 
oe should learn to show an approximate 
Imilarly, play measurement with foot and yard measures should lead 


t Š f á 
O a mental image of each which they can show with hands and arms. 


Children who have learned to use the foot and inch measures skillfully 
inches long something is and then 


n the valuable skill of estimation. 


The regular measurement of children’s heights, common in most 
schools, can be the occasion for fresh interest in measurement using 
both foot and inch measures. Children should have access to tapes on 
the wall, one marked in inches and one in feet and inches, so that they 
can measure and remeasure each other's height. Carpenter's rulers, tape 
Piste and steel tapes may be appropriate to have in the classroom 
Or children’s use at different times, depending upon current interests in 


the room. 
Linear measure in terms of miles may at times come into group 
Conversations. Children need points of reference for developing the 


Concept of a mile. The teacher with a car may measure the distance of 
a mile in several directions from school and find familiar landmarks for 
children to use in experiencing a mile. Parents’ help may be enlisted in 
walking or riding exactly a mile with their children and in helping 


t : 
hem to become mile-conscious as the family travels. 


a memory image of an inch. 
inch between their fingers. 


wi ; é 
w ll enjoy guessing how many 
€asuring it. In this way they lear 
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Area Measurement 


Older primary children may have had experiences in the measure- 
ment of area. When inch squares are used for counters and for linear 


measurement, it becomes easy for the teacher to restructure their use in 
terms of area by saying: 


We have used these inch squares to find out how long and how wide 
things are. How many square inches do you think it would take to cover 
your whole tray? Let's find out. Put the square inches together neatly in 
rows so that they just touch. Now let’s count them. 


The use of inch squares to find out how many inches long and inches 
wide an object is needs to be well established before attention is called 
to their use as square inches, and before children learn to say, “There 
are about nine square inches on this card.” 

Attention should be called to the equ 
these measurements 
with it. 


al subsets of square inches in 
and to the operation of multiplication associated 


Capacity Measurement 


Capacity measurement for 
cubic inches, liquid measures, 
to fill small boxes to gain 
volume. Boxes chosen for th 
a fairly accurate me 


primary children may be in terms of 
or dry measures. Inch cubes may be used 
a concept of cubic inches as a measure of 
e first experiences of this sort should permit 
asurement by this process without leaving extra 


space to explain. Here again, children should be helped to discover 
equal subsets of cubic inches. 


Most children have a variety of experiences th 


derstand the uses of liquid measure. Milk, ice cream 
and many other liquids 
pints, quarts, 
or incident 


at help them to un- 
, oil, paint, gasoline, 
are measured or bought in units of half pints, 
and gallons for home use. When a social studies, science, 


al interest brings one or more of these units of measure into 
discussion, it is appropriate to assemble a v 


such things are sold and focus on vocabul 
“Which holds more?” 
same?” 


ariety of containers in which 


ary and relative quantities as, 
“Which holds less?” “Which hold about the 


After the teacher has worked with 


ac the group to verify or teach 
names for the different measures 


and ways of expressing comparative 
quantity, and after she has helped children discover sources of errors in 


measurement, such as spilling or failing to fill the measure full, these 
containers may be made available for children to use with water, sand, 
or sawdust during self-chosen activities, As the teacher moves about the 
room to observe self-chosen activities in progress, she can reinforce the 
learnings from these experiences by asking the children to tell what 
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they have found out about the pint and the quart or about the quart 
and the gallon. Emphasis will need to be placed on the half-pint cup or 
the standard measuring cup as distinguished from a variety of ordinary 
and pitchers of undesignated size may be 
o provide opportunities for com- 
d containers and for estimating 


table cups. Some cups, bottles, 
assembled as part of this equipment t 
paring the capacity of different-shape 
and verifying capacity. 

Most children will have little stimulation from their environment 
to think in terms of pecks and bushels, since little, if anything, is bought 
or sold in these quantities where they live. They should not be confused 


by the introduction of these measures. 


Weight Measurement 

Being weighed at school, watching produce being weighed in the 
market, hearing references made to weights of packages of food all tend 
to interest children in weights and scales and to give them some of the 
language of weight as well as a concept of weighing. School experiences 
should extend these learnings and fill in the gaps that may exist. One 
Pound packages of different things such as sugar, coffee, flour, nails, 
Wood, sand, and potatoes may be used as a reference for helping chil- 
dren gain a muscular image for one pound of weight. Care must be 
taken that “pound” is not associated with size and shape. Children may 
practice lifting other packages of different sizes, shapes, and cesistty of 
contents to learn to judge which is “heavier,” “lighter,” which weighs 
More,” “weighs less.” A simple balance scale may be used to verify the 
Judgment. Several other kinds of scales may be available for children to 


Use—bathroom scales, kitchen scales, or postal scales. Children can learn 
s from these scales—weights to the nearest 


unit or ten, whichever markings are used on the particular scale. Their 
readings will be: “I weigh about fifty pounds.” “This box weighs almost 
three pounds.” Enlarged scale faces with markings such as children see 
On the scales they are using can be made in chart form with movable 
Pointers for children to manipulate and practice reading independently. 
If the teacher points out the meanings of the submarkings, for single 
pounds when the scale is marked in ten-pound groups, and quarter 
Pounds when the scale is marked in unit pounds, the more able children 


will gain skill in precise reading of the dial. 


to read approximate weight 


Time 

Children orient themselves to the time of day by the major aspects 
Of their routines. Watching the clock, they begin to recognize the posi- 
ton of the hands when it is recess time, lunch time, going home time. 
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With help, they learn to tell time by the hour and half hour, and learn 
how the hands turn. Some children independently acquire skill in 
reading the clock accurately to the minute or approximately to the five- 
minute interval if they are given the key to unlocking the minute divi- 
sions on the clock face and have equipment for giving themselves prac- 
tice. Most advanced primary children can learn to read the clock quite 
accurately. 

The classroom should be equipped with a large clock that has clear 
arabic numerals. It is desirable to have another clock in running order 
down where children can watch it at close range and mark the progress 
of the hands with a bit of wet paper or masking tape as a particular job 
progresses. An old, wind-up clock that the children may use to set and 


reset is useful in the classroom. Commercial clock faces are available. 
These should be chosen for their si 


making plans for the day with 
with other charts makes it read 

Beginning primary childre 
the week, but they are generall 
or follows a given day. This an 
the calendar. A large calendar 


ses have a large calendar 
on which a short notation of an event for each day is recorded. Count- 
ing the days until a special day also js helpful. The teacher must be 


Temperature 


Children learn much 
Many of them have experie 
eters, cooking and refrigera’ 
thermometers, Many of the 
far out of focal range to 
individual help at the ti 
provide a large, 
dren arrive at 


of the langua 


ge of temperature at home. 
need wall the; 


- The school should 
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and read numbers by tens will be able to read such thermometers in 
approximate degrees to the nearest decade, as, “The temperature of 
the room is about seventy degrees. The temperature outside is above 
thirty degrees.” A thermometer made of cardboard, with an elastic 
band, half white and half red, used for the column, is a valuable manip- 
ulative device for use by teacher and children. Smaller, individual, card- 
board models of a thermometer are available commercially. 


Money 
Most schools have frequent occasions when children need to bring 
Money to school. These will be occasions when children’s learnings re- 
garding the use and value of money can be extended. As children bring 
their money, they may be encouraged to name the pieces and later to 
count them with the teacher. The teacher's work is facilitated if the 
children get ready to count their pieces quickly as they have their turn 
to lay them down for her. The procedure needs to be routinized and 
limited so that money collection does not take more than its share of 
the day. The teacher will want to provide times when small groups can 
work with her using real money for naming, counting, Or making 
change, 
n Primary children may at times have real occasions for buying sup- 
plies and perhaps for selling things as a class—times when they will be 
handling real money and learning what it will purchase. In buying as 
à group, as when supplies are needed for cooking or when children are 
entertaining their mothers at school, it may be desirable to have the 
class money in change so that the money for each item that is purchased 
can be put down on the counter when the item is rung up on the cash 
register, Alerting the cashier in advance to the procedure would enable 


im to cooperate more easily. . 
Children may have times when money is needed in dramatic play 
during the social studies period. Play money is acceptable on these oc- 
Casions for dramatizing economic concepts. However, making change 


with play money probably has little transfer value in helping children 
The cues of size, weight, ap- 


l z 
earn to make change with real money. c 
Pearance, and texture are important concomitants to the process of 
maki i A o 

aking change in real situations. 

Many primary children have small amounts of money to spend as 
they choose. It is important for them to have some idea of the relative 
cost of items which they wish to purchase. Finding answers to such ques- 

erstandings into focus: 


tions as the following will bring these und 
* What can you buy with a nickel? a dime? a quarter? a dollar? 


* How much would an ice cream cone cost? a chocolate bar? a 


omic book? a toy airplane? 
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e Which costs more, a toy horse or a toy truck? 

* Which would you rather have? 

Mathematical understandings about money need to be related to 
economic concepts and moral values in children’s thinking. 


MANAGING THE CLASS FOR FOSTERING 
MATHEMATICS DISCOVERY AND SKILL 


Number learnings may be diffused throughout the day and appro- 
priately come in relation to any area of the curriculum. Often the 
learning activities will be so well integrated that it would be impossible 
to be sure whether to call them language arts, social studies, or mathe- 
matics. It should be the teacher's purpose to help children become sensi- 
tive to number uses in their environment in the same way that she 
wants them to be sensitive to lovely colors, beautiful sounds, tantalizing 
rhythms, interesting language. The range of experiences to which the 
teacher is trying to sensitize children should make it apparent that she 
should not become so enamored of mathematics or of any other one 
curriculum area as to give it disproportionate attention. The teacher 
who is trying to maintain a well-balanced program will hardly call a 
halt to all other ideas when the possibility of emphasizing a number 
idea comes into view, but will be sensitive to the emphasis that is most 
appropriate at the time. 

Besides this important integrated 
to plan a regular period for m 
self-chosen activities, 


approach, the teacher will need 
athematics teaching, a number center for 
and materials for independent study activities. 


The Planned Mathematics Period 


The regular period for mathematics is 
program of developing number ideas is ca 
lems arising during other parts of the d 
during this period and related to the ski 

Some of the instruction done durin 
the whole class at one time. By far th 
teaching of number will be carried on in 
eight or ten children. This gives childr 
and to participate individually. Then, 
adapted to each child's readiness to resp 
ship with the teacher at this time makes 
zestful period of number activities of 
group will yield more positive attitu 
appetite for independent discovery 
period with the entire class when one 
or more wait their turns. 


the time when a planned 
rried on. Real number prob- 
ay can be brought into focus 
lls being taught systematically. 
g this period may be done for 
€ greater part of the planned 
small groups of not more than 
en an opportunity to respond 
too, number activities can be 
ond. A more personal relation- 
number ideas easier to learn. A 
five to ten minutes in a small 
des toward number and more 
activities than a thirty-minut¢e 
child performs while twenty-four 
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The Number Center for Self-chosen Activities 

The key to successful work with children in small groups is an 
center from which children not involved 
activities to do independently. This cen- 
ter must offer an interesting variety of manipulative materials and must 
be kept current in terms of the range of individual number skills in the 
class. Things that have ceased to be interesting and challenging because 
they are too easy or because they have been thoroughly explored should 
be replaced with fresh materials. 

The materials that the teacher 


abundantly supplied number 
in group work choose number 


and the children assemble and plan 


for the number center will probably be the most usable because these 
materials are the most flexible. Some commercial number materials 
offer children the opportunity to count things only in rows or static 
groups rather than in flexible arrangements. Browsing in variety, hard- 
ware, and building-supply stores, the teacher will find simple items that 
may be used to better advantage than many materials prepared specifi- 
cally for number teaching. The teacher will generally find that number 
learnings are greatly extended when parents, tOo, are enlisted in the 
Search or production of number materials that can be used at school. 
Industrial, craft shop, and commercial waste materials often provide 
abundant supplies of interesting and valuable number materials. The 


San Bernardino County, Calif., Public Schools 


Manipulative activities with various forms builds a concrete base for geometric under- 


Standings, 
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teacher need feel no hesitancy in asking people in these situations to 
save things for the school. Explanation of the important use that will be 
made of these waste items increases the donor's personal identification 
with the school. A number of items, such as different kinds of thermom- 
eters, scales, rulers, flannel boards, and counting frames, should be a 
part of the regular school equipment. 

A system for choosing and returning materials must be developed 
for the specific classroom. Maximum freedom conducive to an efficient 


learning environment is desirable. Sometimes a group will be asked to 


get materials from the center to work with at their desks. At other times 


a group will be assigned to work with partners at a table at the number 


center. Sometimes children will be free to choose what they wish to use, 
to seek whatever location is appropriate to the activ 


and to collaborate with any child who can p 
ing activity. Usually children should be responsible for a brief account 
of their activities. The teacher may circulate through the room to ob- 
serve independent activities after she has helped one group get started 
with a child leader. She may not always have time to check each child’s 
work, but she will be ready to celebrate discoveries when they occur. 


Simple check records are helpful in determining whether or not indi- 
vidual children are using their time well. 


ity they have chosen, 
articipate in the same learn- 


Number Seat Work and Workbooks 


Se : Pproach is used consistently and 
carefully, a Massive amount of pencil-and-paper work will be unneces- 
sary, and that which is desirable can then be pleasurable 
The use of work sheets tends to throw children into premature use 
of symbols of adding and subtracting before the actual process of join- 
ing and partitioning objects, which the symbols represent, is under- 
stood. Similarly, attractive workbooks may develop number concepts 25 
ba as could be expected ina paper-and-pencil approach, but they, too 
ack the benefit of the reinforcement of learning by feeling and moving 
workbooks are likely to fail to in- 
i guage fac strengthens memory and requires 
that the child clarify his thinking in the process. Thus aod that 
€ arithmetic program are likely tO 
€ process of learning number con- 
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= A teacher who works with children in ways that help them to 
iscover relationships for themselves will find their learnings more 


efficient and teaching them more fun. 
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Chapter 11 


ACQUIRING BODY CONTROL 
AND EXPRESSION 


Thinking with Muscles 


The teacher must be ever conscious of the importance of motor 
skills to children’s total development. Being skillful with his body in 
games and play projects makes a child a more acceptable companion for 
his fellows. Body skills increase in social value as childhood advances, 
but their value as a social asset is beginning to be apparent even in the 
early primary period. The child who uses his body easily and well has a 
sense of personal assurance of both physical and social adequacy that 


contributes to his mental health. Body control and balance contribute 
to his general safety. 


The child who is well dev. 


eloped physically brings a zestfulness to 
his personal explorations whic 


h contributes to his opportunity to learn 
from experiences. His skill and strength enable him to control his en- 


vironment more effectively—opening doors, turning faucets, carrying 
loads, building play structures, using tools. These experiences extend 
his understandings of relationships and increase his fund of direct 
sensory experiences. Likewise, skill with his body gives him a direct 
medium of creative expression, Thinking and acting behavior are 1n- 


separably coordinated in much of the young child’s response to his 
environment. 


Exercise, which is necessary for the development of body skills, is 
important for general health, both mental and physical. It releases ten- 


sions and removes waste products from the muscles. It reduces fatigue 
caused by boredom and inactivity. It restores emotional equilibrium 


by burning up the unused blood Sugar and glandular products of emo- 
tion. Large muscle activity brings 

Physical activities which deve 
for expression of moral and estheti 
tivities be considered merely “brav 
ers” in the broadest sense of the term 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


R thr for primary children should include free play, 
ee ap oration, games, rhythms, and activities related to pos- 
deren E ovement and voluntary relaxation. The details of the program 
R P Ae the motor development of children in the class. What 
ei 7 p hysiologically ready for? What does their experience enable 

o? Climate, weather, and building facilities also help deter- 


mine the program. 


T 

he Motor Development of Beginning Primary Children 

ages of physical maturation and in the 
ncouraged their motor skills. The 
hese children as they enter school 


E at vary in their st: 

ASR the experiences that have € 

: wing sketches describe some of t 

In the fall: 

John is a sturdy six-year-old about midway in age in the class. He 

rode his tricycle skillfully as a preschool child, then graduated to a bicycle 
ix. The bicycle was equipped with trainer 


in the spring just before he was S! 
wheels, but, before the end of the first half-day of practice, he insisted 


that they be taken off because he did not need them. 
Ann has a large yard abundant with natural and improvised oppor- 


tunities for muscle play. She always wears blue jeans and is scarcely 
distinguishable in her play group from the six- and seven-year-old boys 
who also enjoy her yard. The family “do-it-yourself” home-building proj- 
ect has for some time furnished extra opportunities for building and 
climbing play. Ann enjoys experimenting to discover every possible way 
of using these resources. She is well coordinated and moves with ease and 


accuracy. 

Midge is a child of low vi 
nutritional status. She never ¢ 
energy. Her play at home is relativ 


dolls. In kindergarten, her teacher failed to recog ; 
the doll family was depriving her of some other important experiences. 


In games, she avoided the ball and gladly let other children chase it. 
Dolls frequently went to the playground with her so that she had an 
excuse for not going on the apparatus. She did rhythms indifferently and 
checked herself out of participation at every opportunity. 

Billy’s father expects to make a baseball player of him. His training 
for Little League started at least four years a80, but the results have been 
far from gratifying to the Big League dreams of his father. Billy tries, 
because that is the way he can most readily have his father’s attention. 
He has always been a little afraid of the ball, and his father’s overvigorous 
help in batting has at times been uncomfortable for him. His muscular 


control is not well developed. 


tality. She is a finicky eater and has poor 
auses any trouble, since she has so little 
ely sedentary, almost entirely with 
nize that her devotion to 
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Beverly's family intend to make a swimmer of her. Hers is a family 
that has fun in the water on every possible occasion. She has older and 
younger siblings, and everyone splashes, swims, or dives, according to his 
maturity. Almost from infancy, she has been bobbing around in a life 
jacket and paddling in imitation of the others. Her family is now cele- 
brating her newly acquired diving skill. She enjoys using her body in 
many ways. 

Joey is on his own for large muscle activities. Active, adventuresome, 
and unsupervised in his play, he ranges far, plays with older boys, and 
sometimes narrowly escapes with his life. Living in a blighted area, he 
finds an abundance of places to climb on, jump from, crawl through, and 
swing from. He and his older companions scramble out from under the 
feet of workmen, dodge watchmen, and are sometimes rescued by police. 
Joey's physical prowess is attested to by the fact that his older companions 
permit him to participate in their enterprises. 

Elmer is the largest boy entering the beginning primary class, yet he 
is one of the youngest. He has inherited the family characteristic of un- 
usual height and large bones, Because he is large, people have been in- 
clined to expect more of him than is reasonable for a child of his age- 
Actually, he is a slow physical maturer, but he is healthy and active. His 
size and strength tempt him into situations beyond his motor control, and 
therefore into accidents, When he has an accident, he has a big one. These 


situations try the patience of his parents, friends, and teachers, and gen- 
erally add to his tension and accident-proneness. 


Physiological Aspects of Motor Development 


Both health and environmental factors are determiners of motor 
development. Without buoyant health, which tends to make muscles 
hungry for activity, a child is not likely to develop good body control. 
Without environmental opportunities for large muscle play and with- 
out some personal guidance, children are not likely to develop the most 
effective skills. 

Underlying all of this, however, is the controlling factor of the 
physical maturation of bones, muscles, and particularly of nerves. Size is 
not the factor here. The nerve connections must have matured enough 
to carry impulses that make it possible for the child to develop control. 
This development cannot be hurried. It must depend on the child's 
own built-in time schedule. He cannot achieve control, no matter how 
much opportunity or coaching he has, until this maturation is accomp" 
lished in nature's own time. The best indication that this maturation is 
progressing is the child’s outreach to try new activities when he is living 
in an environment of stimulating equipment and stimulating people: 

Body control often involves eye-body coordination, or, in the cas€ 
of rhythms and dance, ear-body coordination. These coordinations have 
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to be learned, but they too are dependent upon the maturation of 
nerves and brain cells. 


Climate and Weather Factors 


of the physical education program should be 


As much as possible 
carried on outside in the fresh air and sunshine. The advantage of hav- 


ing a gymnasium should not deprive children of the opportunity to 


have their active time under the most healthful conditions. The pro 


gram will need to be adapted to climate and weather conditions in the 
bly below freezing, active 


area. Even when the weather is considera 
games can keep both teacher and children comfortable outside. When 
there is snow, there can be tracking games, throwing, dodging, and 
catching activities, pushing; lifting, and coordinating one's efforts with 
others. With a few tools—snow shovels, garden shovels, trowels, wooden 
paddles, sticks and boards, snow construction and rudimentary snow 


a z 
culpturing can merge. 


GUIDED FREE PLAY 
Free play here refers to self-chosen activities in a setting conducive 
pervised 


to large muscle responses. In the school setting, free play is su 


play but not directed play. The teacher takes responsibility for seeing 
that play is safe and constructive, that each child finds something to 
i t are distributed. 


do, and that opportunities for using choice equipmen i 
The play activities that occur depend in part upon the equipment 
that is in the play area and also upon the physical maturity of individ- 
ual children. Children tend to do the things they are physically ready 
to do. They tend to stop When they are tired. One of the principal 
values of free play is that children respond and withdraw on à readiness 


and self-demand basis. Not being pushed to the poin 
strain by having to perform in a directed group i 
portant at this stage of maturity. Th e $ 
in all other self-demand programs, i enter in to complicate 
the responses, causing children to take risks beyond their strength or to 
refrain from trying at all. The teacher's guidance in these instances will 
be in terms of her general approach in helping the individual child 
grow in all areas.” 


F. ; 
ree Play on Permanent Playground Equipment 
_ Playground apparatus generally refers to permanent equipment for 
climbing, swinging, and other Jarge-muscle play, usually commercially 
designed and set in concrete for maximum stability. Jungle gyms, hori- 
zontal ladders, climbing trees» and their counterparts under different 
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commercial names, are among the most valuable pieces of playground 
apparatus. As healthy substitutes for trees to climb, they foster the 
development of many of the large muscles of the body. The hanging 
and swinging activities that they encourage are especially valuable in 
promoting good posture and in developing strength in the shoulder 
girdle and abdominal walls. The Space beneath these facilities should 
be treated for a cushioned landing. Monkey rings and horizontal bars 
for swinging and turning should be thought of in this category. Hori- 
zontal bars are inexpensive for the value they offer and should be made 
available in at least three heights. 

Slides, swings, and teeter boards, the traditional playground items, 
are sometimes devaluated by some experts as sensational equipment, yet 
in this space age they probably provide children wi 
tation of movement through space. Also, they are dynamic illustrations 
of the science principles related to inclined planes, pendulums, and 
first-class levers. Children often use these pieces of equipment in a cloud 
of overprotective rules that prohibit creative experimentation and 
thereby limit their value. The common rule against standing in swings 
deprives children of total body involvement through pumping. If the 
seats of the swings are too slick for leather-soled shoes, they can be 
given an inexpensive, nonskid treatment by cementing a piece of rubber 
stair tread to the seat. The value of each swing will be multiplied 
thereby. Children can be encouraged to ride tire swings and canvas- 
seated swings on their stomachs, holding their feet up. This activity 
builds posture by strengthening abdominal and back muscles. The 
right-of-way of forward-backward swinging over sideways swinging 
should be established, but this should not preclude the opportunity for 
swinging sideways when adjacent swings are empty. The right-of-way of 
children going down the slide over that of children going up the slip- 
pery part of the slide can be established without limiting children’s 
experimentation in this respect. Characteristics of the particular local 
equipment should be studied to determine the necessary limitations, 
then safe ways of playing should be discussed with children, 

_A sandbox and a digging pit can stimulate either large-muscle 
activity or quiet play, depending upo 
The purposes of the play, the we 
children 


th important orien- 


n the kind of accessories provided. 
ather, and the physical needs of the 
ne whether spades, hoes, large trucks, 
Ought out or whether small, manipu- 
cars, dishes, sieves, and funnels will set 
and in the sandbox should be kept slightly 
se. In some areas it is important to keep the 
n use to protect it from litter, sharp objects, 
88ing pit may need to have some sand mixed 


sandbox closed when not i 
and animal excreta. The di 
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SE snr digging by primary children possible, yet not so 
PPR s o E substantial resistance to muscles that need to 
des e e n ‘s hould be firm enough to form hills, valleys, escarp- 
oe “0 5 rai highways as needed. The area should be large enough 
; ve husky diggers to work at once. The medium of soil that 
m p provides the possibility of realistic construction 
amatic play related to some social studies interests that cannot be 
duplicated in any other way. 
À A jumping pit provides excellent opportunity for developing body 
skill. Children seek situations in which they can jump high, far, and 
down. The skills of jumping safely, if taught at school, are valuable 
protection for children outside of school. The pit should have a land- 
ing area cushioned with sand or tanbark. It should be large enough for 
two or more jumpers to use at one time. Different kinds of jumping 
san be encouraged. Jumping from a standing position or from a run- 
ning take-off require no equipment. A permanent, vertical ladder at the 
Jumping pit provides the incentive to jump down from various heights 
as courage and skill in landing develop. A small springboard at the 
E pit provides a joyous way to bounce where there is a safe place 


Other miscellaneous equipm 


packi 2 i 
terng boxes, drainage tiles for craw. 
mbing, and play sculpture for varied activities are valuable items on 


tł x 
ae playground. The teacher should be concerned that, whatever equip- 
€nt is selected for the playground, it should promote a variety of 


muscle development. 


ent such as a balance beam, large 
ling through, a cargo net for 


Fi 5 
ree Play with Playground Accessories 


Most of the activity fostered by the permanent, stationary type of 
€quipment is activity for activity’s sake, although incidental dramatic 
Play may develop at any time as the jungle gym becomes a ship or a 
Construction crane. When accessory playground equipment is available 
for children to choose from, a variety of other play activities—large- 
Muscle, dramatic play, and expressive—can develop on the playground 


and foster different kinds of body skills. 
Large packing boxes which stay on t 
Permanently can become the focus of exten! 
na when they have added to them in 
hings as smaller boxes, boards of different lengths, 
es a mounted steering wheel. Large, hollow blocks serve as important 
building materials, and smaller, solid blocks or scraps of wood make 


he playground more or less 
sive climbing and dramatic 
various combinations such 
ladders, sawhorses, 
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good additions to the play equipment. A wagon or child-sized hand 
truck is useful in moving these things to and from the building site. 

Science materials that may be incorporated into dramatic play may 
be rope and pulleys used with a frame which can be inserted into one 
of the big packing boxes. Small pails or baskets can be used with the 
pulleys or with a windlass. An old broomstick can have one end cut so 
that it is somewhat flattened and be be used as a simple crowbar. A tub 
with water-play equipment can be available on warm days. 

Balls of all sizes from about five to twenty-four inches in diameter 
should be available for throwing, bouncing, catching, and target prac- 
tice. Bean bags and plastic rings are also good for target practice. Hoops 
and old tire casings provide different kinds of rolling tasks. Primary 
children will enjoy ropes for jumping as well as for other uses. 

Rhythm instruments such as drums, tom- 
bells are especially valuable for individual children to use outside 
where there is little cause for concern about the noise. Children can 
experiment with the sound of the instruments and coordinate their own 
rhythmic responses with the rhythmical sounds they produce. 

Not all of this equipment can be available for all schools nor for 
any school at one time. Social studies, 
cation interests will often determine t 
materials. Yet at any one time, a li 
should be available. An easy storage 


ticipate in the taking-out and puttin 
out. 


toms, rattles, and jingle 


science, music, and physical edu- 
he focus or the inclusion of new 
beral choice of play equipment 
plan that permits children to par- 
-away processes should be worked 


Free Play in a Playroom 


Many playground accessori 
and should be available for us 
bags, targets, rings, jump ropes, 
are among those adaptable to e 


€s are just as suitable for indoor play 
e either outside or inside. Balls, bean 
rhythm instruments, and hollow blocks 
ither place. Inside specialties may be ê 


is 
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punching bag, wall ladders, tumbling mats, record player, and climbing 
ropes. 


Guiding Free Play 


Whether free play is outdoors or indoors, the teacher cannot abdi- 


cate her role, even though she will probably relax into the spirit of the 
fun that prevails. Her first consideration is safety. She will watch for 
congestion, extraneous equipment in hazardous positions, and unstable 
structures, She will give quiet reminders as needed and will make note 
of things that should be discussed by the group. 

She will be concerned with the involvement of children in play 
activities, She should form the habit of sweeping her eyes over the play 
groups to watch for children who may need her help. She may pick up 
a ball and approach a child who is standing idly and say, “Jimmy, can 
you catch?” then involve another child who may be wandering by aim- 
lessly, Another child may be standing inactive near the jungle gym and 
she may say, “How about waving to me from the top, Carol?” ate 

She will be concerned that children sample a variety of activities 
during the period, or at least over the course of several days. She should 
Tecognize that some children will have special enthusiasm for certain 
Pieces of equipment as they attempt to master certain skills. Yet she 
will also be aware that some children seek refuge in certain activities 
that they have mastered because they are afraid to try others at which 
they may not be so successful. She will approach each child in terms of 


what she knows about him. 

The teacher will also be concerned with helping children acquire 
skills conducive to efficient body action. She may show children how to 
catch a ball with their arms and chest as a basket. She should emphasize 
making oneself ready to be a spring by bending his knees, hips, and 


ankles when he jumps. 


She will be concerned about the quality of play—that it is thought- 


ful, not overstimulating, and not aggressive. She will watch for evidence 
of good interpersonal relationships as children play, so that she can 
reinforce this behavior by appropriate comment. She should be aware 
of relationships where a suggestion is needed to smooth out difficulties. 


MOVEMENT EXPLORATION 
atively new term in physical edu- 


Cation, Essentially it is the process by which the child discovers the 
ovements that he can produce with his own body. 


ment or timed by the rhythm 


“Movement exploration” is a rel 


infinite variety of m 
His actions are not structured by equip 
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of accompaniment, although these may be added. He has free move- 
ment to the limit of his control. ; 

Movement exploration is not new in the experience of the child, 
however, for as an infant and preschool child he has been busy with 
this unlabeled activity, and, in fact, he still is. The concept of the guid- 
ance of movement exploration by the teacher arises from our awareness 
of the desirability of keeping children free to continue discovering what 
they can do with their bodies. Personal movement thus freed can be 
used creatively to express ideas and feelings. Movement exploration 
thus parallels other forms of creative expression, with the added values 
that it gives increased body control and physical tonic from release of 
tensions. 

The principles of experimental activity developed with children 
in guided movement exploration can be extended to all aspects of the 
physical education program. Variety in free-play activities can be 
greatly extended as children practice movement patterns they have 
discovered, creatively explore new possibilities, and develop personal 
stunts. Activities on playground apparatus can be extended in the same 
spirit. Ball skills can be developed and dances composed through the 
same approach. Movement exploration fosters agility, coordination, and 
balance so essential to good living. 

Discovery is the key to successful movement exploration and the 
key to the procedures the teacher will use in the guidance of this ex- 
ploration. Directing children’s attention to explore and discover move- 


ment is not essentially different from the procedures used in helping 
them discover details and relationships in science and mathematics or in 
challenging them to experiment with art and music in search of pleas- 
ing new effects. 


Movement exploration is discussed in terms of discovering personal 
space needs, discovering ways of moving in space, discovering ways of 
moving through space, and discovering ways of interpreting ideas and 
feelings with movements. 


Discovering Space Needs for One’s Own Actions 


A child’s knowledge of space must include a working knowledge 
of the space that he requires for his own actions to avoid bumping into 
people or striking things. Occasional focus of attention on space needs 


of his own body, and at other times on the space needs of his body plus 
his tools, will foster this concept. 


In exploring space needs, the teacher may say: 
Find a space for yourself where you ca 


an do things without touching 
anybody else. It should be a Space where you can stay and where you ca? 
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move your arms and legs as much as you wish without touching anyone. 

Show us how high your space is. . . . It takes stretching, doesn’t it? 
Is there a way you can show us that your space is higher yet? 

How big is your space on each side? . . . Maybe you can show us 
another way. . . . How big is it in front of you? . . . behind? 

How small can you be in your space? how big? how low? how flat? 


Discovering Ways of Moving in Place 

and he si to conscious awareness the variety of torso movements 

sinter wea NE leg movements that are possible for the child is 

differeni ew e. Combinations of these movements are explored and 

Berin ways of distributing and balancing one’s body weight are ex- 
nented with. The teacher may say: 


3 are screwed to the floor. What can you do 
with the rest of your body? . . . We have many different ideas. Let’s try 
Betty's way of stretching. . . . Bill's way of twisting. . . . Ann's way of 
Swinging. . . . Jimmy's way of bending forward and backward... - 
Can you bounce without moving your feet? 

Now what can you make your feet and legs do and still stay in one 
Place? ... Tom is pretending to walk without going anywhere. Can you 
skip and still stay in one place? . - “What can you do with the rest of your 
body when you jump? 

Now pretend that one foot is free 
rs that you can turn on it. How can you 
oot on the floor? . .. We call that “pivoting.” Suppose that one hand 
were screwed loosely to the floor. Can you pivot on one hand? All the 
Test of your body can move except that one hand. Try it. 

Now try to stand on one foot. All the weight of your body is on that 
one foot. What can you do with the other leg? . . . Now put all the 
weight of your body on the other foot. . - - You shifted the weight to the 
other foot. Step forward and put your weight on one foot... - Now step 
back and shift your weight to the other foot. . . - Gan you change again— 


and again—and faster? 


Pretend that your feet 


and the other one is loose enough 
move when you must keep one 


ete et this experimentation the teacher not only uses sug- 

the anes point toward possible ways of moving but she also supplies 

teächer abulary of movement for what the children are doing. The 

to the ieee specific directions, as 1n the weight-shifting from one foot 
her, only when she is helping children develop a concept. 


Discovering Ways of Moving through Space 

Stee oe in locomotive movements can be explored with 

forceful ne dren. They can walk with high or low steps, with light or 
es. They can run with long or short strides, at a fast or slow 
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tempo. They can skip forward and change directions from time to time. 
They can slide first to the right and then to the left. All of these move 
ments are developed through suggestion rather than through direction. 
Variations of jumping, hopping, leaping, and galloping are included. 
Not all of these would be developed at any one time. Exploration must 
be a gradual process throughout the year. 


Discovering Ways of Interpreting Ideas and Feelings with Movement 


The most creative aspect of movement exploration is in the ex- 
pression of ideas and feelings. Whatever suggestions are used to stimu- 


late children’s movements, the ideas should be within the direct experi- 
ence of the children in the group. 


The teacher may say: 


Think of a windy day. Think of something the wind can do. Can you 
show us? Pretend you are something the wind is blowing. . . . Maybe you 
can think of another way of showing paper moving in the wind. . - - 
Think of the wind on another day. I wonder what kind of a wind you 
are thinking of. Can you show us by the way you walk? 


Think of a snowy day. Can you show us how the snow makes you 
feel? 


Think of something that goes very slowly. Can you show us how it 
would move? something that goes very quickly? Show us, 


Think of a nice surprise that you can hardly wait to show your 


mother. How would you go home? . . . How might you be feeling while 
you are going home on another day? 


RHYTHMS 


Many of the movements discovered through guided exploration 
will be rhythmic movements—movements repeated or alternated with 
other movements. Rhythms of various forms are a normal part of life, 
as in the rhythm of the heartbeat, of breathing, of hunger and satisfac- 
tion, of activity and rest. Rhythm is conducive to muscle health and 
muscle control. Rhythmic movements provide release from tension and, 
if not extended to the point of overfatigue, leave the individual with a 
sense of well-being. 

The rhythmic movements in movement exploration are unaccom 
panied. They .are at the rate at which individual children can control 
their bodies. This is important at the beginning stages of a new move 
ment, when it may be irregular or uncertain. As the child gains control, 
a rhythmical accompaniment can help him smooth out his movements 
and make them more graceful. Children tend to respond to music with 
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Kishwaukee School, Rockford, Ill. 


Creative rhythmic interpretations will vary from child to child. 


rhythmic actions that express their feelings of delight. Accompaniment 
€ i . . 
nriches their total experience. 


Accompaniment for Rhythms 
t rhythmical accompaniment to be 


Percussion instruments permi 
t the occasion. A resonant 


a with evolving movements to sui n. A 
ioa ed tom-tom is the most useful instrument for this purpose, al- 
table. x rattles, bells, rhythm sticks, or even a paper cup striking the 

give interesting and varied effects. 
mei teacher needs to play a steady, accurate rhythm and be able to 
pr or retard as needed to express different moods. She should 
their the tempo of the children’s actions and adjust the rhythm to fit 
sae natural rate, Usually watching one child in the group is most 
with re The experience of having the accompaniment synchronized 
Simao actions provides children with an association of auditory and 
er ar (kinesthetic) sensation that helps them Jearn to follow the 
had va of music. This is important especially for children who have 

no kindergarten experience and for those who are younger or less 


Mature physically. 
they do offer this flexibility, can 


aie ee instruments, because á 

Progra a substantial part of the accompaniment for a good rhythm 

sar am. Songs which the teacher sings Or which the children have 
ned are particularly valuable. 

Pas which the teacher and children can make up almost spon- 

follows: y serve to extend such a program. They may be somewhat as 
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We are running fast, oh fast 

We are running fast— 

Running, running, running, running, 
We are running fast. 

Skip and skip and skip and skip, 
Skippity, skippity, skippity, skip. 
Galloping, galloping, galloping, ho, etc. 


Similarly, poems can be spoken rhythmically and meaningfully in a way 
that makes them useful in rhythmical expression. The teacher who has 
neither a record player nor skill on the piano need not deprive her chil- 
dren of an abundance of rhythmical experiences. 

Both the skilled pianist and the beginner will find it advantageous 
at times to use the piano as a percussion instrument in accompanying 
children’s expression. Among the simplest possible procedures is using a 
single tone repeated in different octaves; or placing the fist on three 
black keys simultaneously and playing rhythmically; or placing the 
hand on five white keys lying together and playing with thumb, middle 
finger, and little finger successively, or playing these notes simultane- 
ously or in various combinations. Chords, arpeggios, intervals, parts of 
scales can all be used rhythmically to follow children’s actions more 
flexibly than composed music. The teacher who is willing to experiment 
with this procedure and listen to the effects that she is producing will 
be able to develop considerable freedom and appropriate accompani- 
ment with little musical background. The skilled musician will be able 
to develop more complex musical variations. 

The teacher who plays the piano reasonably well should have a 
collection of short, simple, rhythmical pieces that she can play freely 
from memory as she accompanies the children. These should be suitable 
for the basic thythms of walking, running, skipping, galloping, jump- 
ing, and swinging. It is desirable to have several numbers that are ap- 
propriate for each type of movement which she can play at any time, OY 
can, with suitable variations, use to express various moods. It is im- 
portant that the teacher develop these to the point where she can look 
away from the piano and follow the children’s tempo. 

Recordings are also valuable for rhythmical accompaniment if 
used perceptively. Teachers using records for rhythms may find that 
the music is too long for the purposes of the group and should stop 
before the number ends, Also, the music played for the group may be 
too long for the personal stamina of some of the children. Children 
should feel free to leave the group when tired and join the others who 
are seated. This is important protection on a self-demand basis for 
children who have limited physical capacity or are incipiently ill. 


ty 
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Imitative Rhythms 


nn fica ie at look for the natural thythms in 
ee a p expression of them in rhythmic ac- 
Uvities, These might include: 

° Trees swaying in the wind 

° A butterfly dipping from flower to flower 

° Mother sweeping the floor 

* A gas station attendant cleaning the windshield 

* Men loading a truck 
The natural rhythms that a teacher and her children discover will vary 
in different communities and in different seasons, making the rhythms 
in any one classroom vary accordingly. Many rhythms will be related 
to social studies interests. 

. Children should not be expected to do imitative rhythms of any- 
thing that they have not had real experience in observing. Each child 
should have a mental image of the subject he is interpreting, so that 
what he does is really the expression of his past experiences. The 
teacher will have the children show each other various ways of being 
a tree swaying, a man hoeing, or a train coming into the station. Seldom 
Will she demonstrate her interpretation of these movements, and never 
they should do them. The formal 
act like bears, elephants, ducks, 
her or not children have had 
as fruitless as 


— expressly show children how 
i aki of rhythmic actions of how to 
abbits, in complete disregard of whet 
More than picture experiences with these animals, is just 
Sr teaching in art. Children who have had experiences with 
its will be more rabbitlike than their overwilling teacher who 


mi rg 
ght want to show them. 


Interpretative Rhythms 


As children gain sufficient audiomotor control to enable them to 


S x i . . 
Ynchronize their actions with the rhythm of the music, they are ready 
thms in which they follow the music 


to d A : 
O more interpretative rhy 
rimary children 


‘stead of having the music adapted to them. Most p 
that makes this possible. Many children, 
s in which the teacher takes 
o with their actions before 


ine physical maturity 
tepon need continuing experience 
they a 1 H for synchronizing the temp l 3 
Nays 7 le to achieve motor control that makes interpretative re- 
at this i i accurate. Too little of such adaptive rhythm work 
tence is perhaps an underlying cause of the erratic, silly, or 
Primas us behavior on the part of some boys during rhythms in later 

y grades. Rhythmic activities for beginning primary children 
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should include both types, at least until body control is well established. 

Music for interpretative rhythms can be played either on the piano 
or from a record. Some modification is still possible if the teacher is 
using the piano, but recorded music is completely inflexible except for 
starting and stopping. Children need to hear the music before they 
respond to it with bodily movement. Often it will be desirable for chil- 
dren to hear the music two or more times in order to get the feeling of 


it. The music may be played without giving the title, which would 
structure the response, 


The children should be encouraged to talk about the qualities of 
the music and how it makes 


them feel. Then the teacher may say, 
“What kind of movements would fit this music?” 


d perhaps twisty, bouncy, or gliding. At 
€ to show their proposed action than to 
€ occasion for adding or reinforcing the 
en when demonstrating the qualities of 


movement suggested, each child should be doing a decidedly different 
interpretation as he responds to the music. 


Rhythms in Various Locations 
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pation voluntary. Turns need to be frequent so that waiting does not 
outlast the child’s need for rest. 


GAMES 


With the growing sense of groupness in the social development of 
primary children, games have an important place in the physical edu- 
cation program. But with our growing understanding of the value of 
free play in an arranged environment in developing sturdy, skillful 
bodies, and the value of movement exploration and rhythms in helping 
children discover the range of flexibility of their own body movements, 
&ames have less importance in the total physical education program 
than before. On the other hand, with our growing understanding of 
the importance of daily physical education, children's total experience 
With games will not be materially reduced, in many cases, but rather 
Other activities will be greatly extended. 

Games for most primary children should be largely games of low 
Organization, but older primary children may be ready for more precise 
Tules and team activities. In games of low organization, each child is 
Playing for himself within the total group. The success of the game is 
not dependent upon the extensive coordination of the players with one 
‘nother, Real team play is developmentally beyond six- and seven-year- 
Olds because they are unable to grasp the complex relationships of time 
and space involved as well as unable to control their bodies in rapid 
interaction with others. The coordination that is necessary in games of 
low level organization fosters but does not require this development. 

Games may be classified as running and chasing games, circle 
Sames, ball games, and singing games. Each has its particular value for 
children, 


Running and Chasing Games 


, Games that involve running and chasing are among the best for 
children of early primary age. They contribute especially to the de- 
velopment of leg muscles, to the child’s skill in dodging, and to his 
peed in moving. Running is a skill in which the six-year-old has 
Bained facility. Elements that encourage speed are not avoided, nor 
are they emphasized. , , 

_ Games of this kind usually involve a large number of children in 
activity at the same time. This high involvement contributes to the 
‘evelopment of a larger number of children than games that require 
ng waits: for tiiis. On: the other hand, games of this kind generally 
need a device by which the individual child can check himself out 


*¢onspicuously and rest on a self-demand basis. A “safe” area is de- 
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sirable when the game involves continuous running or threat of being 
chased. 


Games of this kind fall into a number of patterns with different 
names and slight variations: 

* Two opposing lines become runners or chasers for different 
turns, depending upon the decision of the person calling the turns. 
Example: “Brownies and Fairies.” 

* One or more runners chase any members of the group playing. 
Any person caught becomes “It,” and the chaser becomes a runner. 
Example: Any of the various forms of tag. 

* Children run on signal from one safety zone to the other through 
the chasers’ area. Those caught join the chasers’ group and so continue 
until all are caught. Example: “Run, Sheep, Run.” 

* Children exchange places on signal from “It.” “It” tries to get 
a place for himself, leaving another player without a “home” to become 
“It.” Example: “Squirrel in the Tree.” 

Game books will yield a great many variations of these patterns. 
These variations should suggest to the teacher that she and her chil- 


dren might well join the creative people who have made these varia- 
tions and make some of their own, wi 


th themes appropriate to the 
holiday time, 


the season, or the special interest. Variations can be sug- 
gested on the spot, as, “Let's play it this way this time.” Or the teacher 
may say, “Does anyone have another idea for changing this game?” 
This gives children the precedent for a creative approach to games, 
which should be readily transferable to neighborhood play groups. 


Emphasis can be placed on taking turns in deciding how a game should 
be modified. 


Circle Games 


A circle formation in a game is conduciv 


and contributes an element of unity. Often these elements of control 
and unity are important for the time being, as at the beginning of the 
school year, or when the group needs to be ready for the next activity 
on immediate call. On the other hand, circle games tend to have a 
limited number of children active at one time. This decreases body- 
building value. Individual children may, for the entire playing time, 
help maintain the circle formation, which makes the game possible, yet 
not have opportunity for active participation. Fairness in this respect 
and responsibility for distributing turns can be discussed with the 
group. Various plans can be worked out for indicating when a player 
has had a turn, as by stooping, sitting, or placing arms akimbo. 

Most six-year-olds after a little practice can be effective cooperators 
in forming a circle. The group habit of forming a small circle first, 


€ to control of the group 
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standing close together so that no arms have to be stretched, makes the 
process easier. When the group has achieved a closed formation the 
teacher may say, “Now let’s step back slowly. When you feel a little 
pull on your arms let loose of your neighbor's hand and stand still.” If 
the circle needs to be bigger the teacher may say, “Now, take one big 
step backward. Now take a look at our circle. Do you like it?” These 
practices should be made automatic as soon as possible so that valuable 
game time is not lost by over emphasis on this process. Games in which 
children must hold each other's hands should be kept short. This is a 
likely point of fatigue and irritation for children. Hands get hot and 
slippery, and grasps become tiresome. 
Circle games also group according to different patterns with slight 
Variations in playing rules and different names: 
* Player No. 1 circles the outside and chooses player No. 2 in the 
designated manner. Player No. 2 then chases player No. 1 until he is 


tagged or is safe in the place he left. Example: Drop the Handkerchief. 


* One player circles the outside, designates player No. 2, who then 


Tuns in the opposite direction to try to reach the empty place first. 
Example: Slap Jack. 
_ * One player is chaser and another runner. The runner is chased 
in, around, or through the circle until he is caught. The members of 
the circle facilitate or hamper the chase by opening or closing the 
circle, Example: Cat and Rat. 

* Runner and chaser move on t 
can gain a safe position by stepping in front of 
who then becomes chaser. Example: Two Deep. 


he outside of the circle. The runner 
a player in the circle, 


Singing Games and Folk Dances 


Singing games are a quieter type of game, usually with a circle 


formation. Maximum involvement of individuals is provided in the 
Music and usually in the action. As another form of rhythms, these 


games stand in close relation to folk dances, which the children will 


begin to meet gradually. Although structured in action and limited in 


©pportunities for skill development, they are an important factor in 
children’s cultural heritage, and their timeless spirit should be a part 
of children’s experiences. 

_ Learning the song of the game in the classroom, without the com- 
Plicating emphasis on the action of the game, is most satisfactory. If 
the song needs the background of the game to give it meaning, the 
teacher may sing it to the children a number of times as she teaches 
the game without emphasis on the song. Later she can teach the song 
Separately. In order for children’s own singing to be adequate accom- 
Paniment to their game, they must know the song well enough to sing 
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it with assurance. The same standards of good singing should be 
maintained in relation to pitch, time, and volume as for any music 
sung in the classroom. Children should not be urged to sing more 
loudly for the game, but all should be encouraged to sing. If the action 
of the singing game is fast or strenuous it is desirable to have the tause 
on a recording or have it played on the piano. If neither is possible, 
part of the children may sing while others do the action. Each child 
should have opportunity to have his turn in both acting and singing. 
Among the favorite singing games for this age group are: 

+ Little Red Wagon Painted Blue 

* Farmer in the Dell 

* Looby Loo 
Round and Round the Village 
Pop Goes the Weasel 
How do You Do, My Partner? 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? 


Ball Games 


A variety of ball games are suitabl 
games may require the 
ing, knocking away, 
dodging, stopping, 
and maneuvering b 


development. 
the end of the primary period is unable to handle 


s. Even among young children, a ball is a great 
us of the simplest give-and-take game. 


ball game is more fun when players 
cooperate. 


Small groups for simple thr 
throwing are desirable. Games 
child to another, as in the ga 
skill in receiving the ball wit 
control so that the next chil 
“Circle Toss” enables childr 


owing or catching games or for target 
that involve Passing the ball from one 
me “Animal Chase,” help children gain 
h a firm grip and passing it with good 
d can grasp it securely. A game such as 


volves bouncing and catching b: 
kicking the ball are also valuable. 

As children play games with balls, 
not only of the particular skills that are 
of the degree of skill that individual c 
ball. Often a game requires speed as w 


the teacher needs to be aware 
involved in the game but also 
hildren show in handling the 
ell as accuracy. Many primary 
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children will not be ready for responses of speed until they have had 
considerable experience in handling balls when speed is not a factor. 
Facility with balls comes from individual play or informal play with 
a partner, 

Skill with balls can be explored and developed in much the same 
way as other movement exploration is done. Children working in 
groups of four may be involved in cooperative experimentation with 
a ball to discover different ways of delivering and retrieving it. The 
teacher may guide and limit the experimentation on any one day. She 
should be alert to point out to children some of their ball discoveries 
that will lead to efficient ball-handling skills. These may be further 
isolated for imitation and practice to the point of facility. 

For advanced primary children, a number of games characterized 
by increased team activity, more complex rules, and growing demands 
for more competency in handling balls point in lead-up fashion to the 
later team sports in which balls play an important part. 


POSTURE AND RELAXATION 


Most of the school’s concern for good posture should be expressed 
in a good health program, in a good emotional climate, in the pro- 
Vision of adequate playground equipment, and in abundant movement 
exploration. If children engage in all these activities, there will be 
little need for special postural exercises. Similarly, relaxation should 
be an integral part of the total school program as well as of the 
physical education period. Nevertheless, some special suggestions seem 


advisable. 


Good Posture 


_ Children can be helped to think good posture by the use of visual 
images. A puppet suspended by a string from the top of his head is 
helpful in building these images. After the children have had the op- 
Portunity to play with Pete the Puppet, the teacher may say: 


Let’s take a look at Pete. See how straight he looks when he hangs 
from a string. I wonder if you can imagine how it would feel to be a pup- 
pet hanging from a string. Stand up and close your eyes and see if you can 
think how it would feel. . . . Now look at the weights at Pete's elbows that 
make his arms hang down. See how loose his arms are. Can you think how 
it might feel to have weights at your elbows? Can you think how loose his 
arms can be and still be heavy at the elbows? 
will help them make unconscious postural 
d to hold head up or shoulders 
they are asked to think of the 


_ Children’s visual images 
c ajustiients. Children are not aske 
own in a direct change of posture, but 
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puppet in specific ways that help them think good posture. The teacher 
will have them walk along in easy fashion and as they walk may sug- 
gest that they think about Pete. If children show a tendency to take a 
stiff position, it will be best to discontinue this plan rather than build 
habits that will interfere with good posture later. 


Voluntary Relaxation 


Many situations in modern life create tensions in people, and 
children are not immune to these. Few people have developed the skill 
of voluntary relaxation. The teacher can help her children begin to 
learn this skill. Here again visual images are the basis of an unconscious 
adjustment of muscles. 

A high level of excitement in the classroom can cause individual 
children to lose self-control and group activities to deteriorate. The 
teacher alert to the possibility of over-stimulation can discern the 
signs of tension in her group and provide opportunity for relief. She 
may say: 


Let's play rag doll. See how loose 
you make yourself loose like a rag doll? Remember, rag dolls can’t make 
any noise. What does the rag doll’s head do? Can you make your arms 
hang so loosely that when I lift your hand and let it go it will fall to your 
side? 


and floppy this rag doll is. Can 


If the teacher has a floppy rag doll to illustrate this looseness, the 
imagery will be more vivid. 


find it fun. á 


After vigorous activity in the gymnasium, children may lie on the 


floor on their backs with knees raised and arms placed loosely across 
their bodies. This is a position of minimum contraction for all muscles 
of the body. The teacher may say: “Think of an old coat that has 


fallen on the floor. Think how limp and flat it is.” The rag-doll image 


or the image of a sleeping kitten or Puppy may be used at different 
times. 


and afternoon. A twenty- 
one half day, and a fiftee 
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half day should be considered a minimum. The half hour of guided 
play should include a variety of activities as suggested throughout this 
chapter. Whether the class has free play, rhythms, movement explora- 
tion, or games, the children’s own teacher should be present in a 
teaching role during the guided play period. The recess period will 
provide opportunity for free play comparable to some of the play in 
the guided physical education period. The teacher supervising the 
total playground will be primarily concerned with safety. The teacher 
with her class during the guided play will be activeiy concerned with 
observing and stimulating play. She will be especially aware of the 
responses of individual children in terms of their developmental needs. 

Physical education, just as science, language, and art, can become 
so completely integrated with social studies, numbers, or music that it 
1s impossible to designate an activity as one or the other. Who can say 
that the large-muscle activity of dramatic play, construction, or rhythms 
is physical education or social studies whether indoors or out? Both 
body control and concepts of social processes are in the making. The 
teacher will seek this quality of integration in which multiple values 
accrue at the same time. She should be able to point them out at any 
time. 

The activity provided by free-recess or physical education activities 
should be considered a child’s birthright. A child’s misbehavior is often 
the signal that he is in need of the large-muscle activity that these 
Periods provide. The teacher who confines a child to his seat for mis- 
behavior during these times is usually cultivating bigger and bigger 
problems for him and for herself. 

Often the teacher will find that a planning time in 
will make the outside activities proceed more smoothly. Sometimes a 
Same can be explained more successfully in the classroom where con- 
ditions for listening are easier. 

Outside, the class should have a signal which means “Come here 
and listen.” The teacher's raised hand is one of the best, for it is always 
available. This signal should be carefully developed with the class 
So that children respond at once. Care should be taken that children 
do not have to wait too long for the next activity when they have 


Tesponded promptly to the signal. 


the classroom 
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Chapter 12 


EXPRESSING IDEAS 
AND FEELINGS THROUGH ART 


Experiences Reflected in Varied Mediums 


Art has sometimes been regarded as the “dessert” of the curriculum 
—something pleasant a child may have after he has finished the main 
course, Yet art-is more than a luxury in the school program. As part 
of a balanced curriculum, art stimulates children’s thinking; it en- 
courages them to observe carefully; it helps them to clarify and retain 
ideas. Art has the potential of having a wholesome emotional impact 
on the artist. As a process of nonverbal thinking and as a builder of 
good mental health, it serves young children especially well. It should 
have a valued place in the curriculum. 


ART AND THE PRIMARY CHILD 


Art has three characteristic functions in relation to the primary 
child. It is a process of experimentation. It is a means of symbolizing 
facts and of communicating ideas. It is a process of creating and ex- 
Pressing feelings. Art is unique in that it can at different times be an 
intake process, an organizing experience, or an expressive activity. The 
Nature of art and the nature of the primary-age artist at work are here 
explored for fuller understanding of the value of art activities in chil- 


dren’s learning. 


Art as Experimentation 

n nature has as its real purpose 
st manipulates his medium in 
uts forms together in different 
another. He 


Art activity that is experimental i 
the intent to explore effects. The arti 
Many ways to test its possibilities. He p 
Combinations to see how they look in relation to one 
dabbles with colors to see what they do when they are mixed or placed 
Side-by-side or arranged in varying proportions. He experiments with 
rhythm in design, with texture, and with ways of expressing relation- 
ships and facts. As he evaluates these effects as pleasing to himself and 
likely to bring appreciative responses from others, he incorporates them 


Fi ; 
nto his personal art style. 
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This experimental nature of art is often unrecognized by teachers, 
for often art is regarded as production only. Experimental art requires 
a spirit of freedom in approach—freedom to go and come with various 
mediums over a period of time, freedom to use mediums in a variety 
of ways and in different combinations. Realistic factors of classroom 
conditions and budget limitations may restrict such freedom, but, if 
the teacher understands the nature of art experimentation, she can 
still create a climate of freedom to experiment within the limitations 
that both she and the children must observe. Art opportunities can be 
made available to children on a self-selection basis. Budgets can be 
studied for maximum art value for money spent. Children can be 
helped to develop standards of conservation of art supplies with maxi- 


mum freedom within the limits that are necessary. Interesting waste 
materials can be studied for art possibilities. 


Art as Representation and Communication 


Artists use the results of their ex 
produce works that s 
effectively, 


works, he may be expressing a pe 
new feelings within himself from 


Sheboygan, Wis., Public Schools 


Children enjoy each other's art work. 


enjoy the richness or the contrasts of the colors he is using. He may 
be pleased with the texture or rhythm he has produced or with the 
balance of the design he has created. The internal satisfaction of the 
artist in response to his own work is an important by-product of the 
art process. Regardless of the plaudits or criticism of others, his own 
Positive feelings of achievement as a result of working in art mediums 
contribute to his mental health. His sense of personal fulfillment 
through the process and/or in his product are feelings to be fostered. 
he teacher should seek to protect each child to thg extent of assuring 
that his experiences will always be basically positive. While his product 
= not be fully satisfactory to him, he needs the positive inner as- 
nce that he can probably do a better one next ume. The child 
Senerally experiences satisfaction from his product if it is accepted by 
the teacher, 
ai ei the artist deliberately sets out to put his own feelings into 
m—sometimes for his own benefit, sometimes to communicate to 
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others. Sometimes this expression of his feelings may be only id 
consciously a part of his purpose, but the fact of his having felt deeply 
affects his art production. In the case of negative emotions, he may 
actually experience relief when he has re-created such emotion in 
symbolic form. 

Art as the creating and expressing of feelings is dependent in part 
upon abundant sensory experiences as well as on a rich emotional life. 
Art mediums themselves provide stimulating visual and tactual experi- 
ences—in the big areas of color on the easel, in the delightful slickness 
of finger paint, in the smooth roundness of clay, in the multitextured 
an such intake experiences directly 
perience beauty and order around 
ng eyes”—with vision acute enough 

to help him see with pleasure the 
pattern of light and shadow across 
arranged shelf. An infinite variety of 
s available to children who have the 
the freedom to savor, and the opportunity to 


ways that help foster good development. The chila’ 
edge his emotion, even if it is thoroughly u 
it in words, in actions, or in a 
its damaging effects. If it is a p 
the child to enjoy it to the full, 

One child’s use of ar 
feelings is shown in the f 


npleasant, and to express 
rt forms, helps him to get relief from 
ositive feeling, expression of it enables 


t for the purpose of getting rid of hostile 
ollowing illustration: 


‘Cause he’s the enemy,” 


and especially one not intended to 
t nonetheless was a more civilized 
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The Young Artist at Work 


The young child at work with art materials follows some of the 
same patterns that the mature artist does except that his art is on a far 
simpler level. He experiments with mediums, whether mud, paint, or 
dough; with tools, using fingers, pencils or brushes; and with processes, 
often daubing, smoothing, or dotting. The very young painter paints to 
see what happens as he uses his brush. He not only discovers the nature 
of the medium but he discovers forms in the process. As he repeats the 
forms that he has learned to make, he may discover that they suggest 
certain objects to him. He may promptly name them—and then shortly 
thereafter rename them something else. Thus the forms he has made 
become symbols for the real things that he imaginatively perceives in 
them. This naming of forms is evidence that he is moving from a purely 
Manipulative level of art to a symbolic stage. Of course, he continues 
to experiment, and to vary and improve his forms. 

His symbolic forms gradually acquire more likeness to reality so that 
adults begin to recognize them. Approval from adults for producing 
recognizable forms and growth in mental ability, propel him into a 
More realistic stage of art. He then may declare in advance what he 
plans to make rather than, as before, working in the medium and then 
discovering what he has produced. With whatever medium a child 
Works, when he first uses it, he must start in the manipulative, experi- 
mental stage in order to discover what he can do with the material. 
Once he has reached a realistic stage of representation in one medium, 
he is likely to move rapidly from the experimental stage to planned 
design or realistic composition in other mediums with little if any 


Period of symbolic discovery. 


Art Backgrounds of Entering Primary Children 
hool arrive with a variety of back- 


Children entering primary sc 
he following: 


Brounds of art experiences, such as t 
plied with coloring books and crayons 
to keep him occupied when he was supposed to be quiet. His mother 
thought he was slow to color within the lines and made a point of insist- 
ing that he work carefully. He has gradually learned to stay within the 
outlines and now makes a reasonably neat picture. His mother frequently 
has him display his book to visitors. When he runs out of coloring books, 
she draws pictures for him to color. 
Allen's father is a painter who 
he is working. Allen has his own pa 
a variety of samples of left-over pain 
on left-over sheets of cardboard cut fr 


Sam has always been well sup, 


enjoys having his son in his shop as 
inting coveralls, a set of brushes, and 
t that he may use. He paints pictures 
om paper cartons and sometimes 
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decorates the cartons themselves. His mother also keeps wrapping paper 
and grocery bags cut for this purpose. Allen has enjoyed watching F 
father mix paint samples to match specific colors. He is now permitted, 
with supervision, to add drops of color from the color tubes to his own 
paint samples. He understands the difference between water-base and 


oil-base paints and carefully cleans his brushes, his work area, and himself 
accordingly. 


Roberta's mother has provided her children with a supply of art 
materials almost as varied as a well-stocked school might have. They have 
an area in the basement where they are free to help themselves as they 
choose and may invite friends in if they wish. The older children help 
the younger ones as they need it, but each child is expected to do his own 
setting up and cleaning up to the best of his ability, and each is expected 


to do his own art thinking. Roberta's art expression is quite advanced in 
a natural, untutored way. 


Dick's family lives in a small apartment in which there is no room for 
“messing around.” He has never had crayons because “he might mark on 
the wall,” or scissors because “he might hurt himself or cut something.” 
He is well supplied with books but has few toys. His art expression as he 
enters school is negligible and must develop from the early stage of ma- 
nipulation. His mother has drilled him in cleanliness, personal neatness, 
and the orderly arrangement of his few Possessions, The teacher will 
need to understand this as the background for his lack of freedom in art 


as well as the background for his unusual ability to arrange shelves in a 
pleasing manner, 


Pedro's home is me 


‘ager in many respects and crowded in with other 
drab-looking houses on 


grassless yards. But the simple bed of well-cared- 
for flowers signals something different, and, as one steps inside the three- 
room dwelling, one is struck by an 


gay, attractive color, Although livin 
ence margin, this family has spent i 
both serviceable and attractive in t 


as they have eaten whatever is 
play with whatever is availab] 
there is anything more to eat. 
beauty, and her art experiences have been nil. 

Betty plays in a Partially cared for backyard with three neighbor 
children near her age. This group has complete freedom to use the yard 
as they choose. In the summer time especially, much housekeeping play 
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goes on here. Flowers, seed pods, and leaves from weeds and volunteer 
plants are useful dramatic play properties. The children have also dis- 
covered that such plant materials can be used to make interesting designs 
on the walks. A favorite digging place and mud hole provide opportunity 
for making unlimited mud pies as well as for trying other modeling 
activities. 


Primary Children as Artists 


In any primary classroom, children display a variety of stages of 
development. Some will be at the manipulative stage in all mediums 
when they enter. One teacher had a class of economically deprived chil- 
dren, half non-English speaking, who, when presented with crayons 
and paper on the first day of school, sat there unresponsive. Only one 
child made so much as a single mark on her paper. 

_ Many children, especially those who have had no kindergarten or 
little art experience at home, will be in the symbolic stage when they 
enter. They are still converting their forms into symbols after they 
have made them or may be deciding in the process of working what 
they are making. Six-year-old Ron, after working industriously at the 
easel making squares, circles, and lines, suddenly paused to announce 
enthusiastically, “Look at Santa Claus up in the sky making cookies.” 

Primary children are at a stage of depicting in art form the things 
they know are there rather than representing what is actually apparent 
al situation. They know they look up to the 
ace the characteristic streak 


rea of green grass at the 


to the observer in the rea 
sky and down to the ground, so they pl 
of blue at the top of their pictures and an a 
bottom. Six-year-old Terry knew there were fish in the water, so he 
carefully drew them first and then colored the blue water over them. 
He knew there were fish in his river, but no one else could detect 
them. Frequently a child draws a house complete with chimney, smoke, 
front door, steps, and flowers in the yard. Then this young artist sub- 
divides the superstructure into rooms properly furnished and with the 
family sitting at the table eating dinner. On the other hand, a child 
at this stage may solve his problem of representation as Lynn did. The 
teacher had asked him to draw a picture of a man. In due time he pre- 
sented his picture with no figure of a man apparent. Instead he had 
a simple scene with a line drawing of an Indian tepee conspicuous in 
the center. The teacher admired the picture and then commented, “I 
thought you were going to draw a picture of a man this time.” Lynn’s 
answer was simple: “I did. The Indian’s inside the Indian house.” 
Unless mentally retarded, most children who are provided with 
ample opportunities to use art mediums are producing easily recog- 
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nizable, realistic pictures well before the middle primary period. The 
six-year-old child who ventured a single wavering mark on her paper 
the first day of school, when others in the class remained unresponsive, 
achieved considerable representational skill before the end of her first 
year in school. One of her drawings was a picture of herself and her 
brother standing on the river bank throwing stones into the water. 
Concentric circles represented the wavelets moving out from the center 
of impact of each stone. In another class a six 
nomically deprived home, 
time, modeled a crèche in cl 
simple manger bed and bab 
sheep. 
Children, 


more difficult representational tasks. Grad 


-year-old from an eco- 
as a self-chosen activity near Christmas 
ay. After school the teacher discovered the 
y surrounded by a kneeling figure and two 


ually in their pictures earth 


pace on the paper is completely filled, 
simple perspective of near and far is dis 


ing, full front faces are re 
as a result of the child's 


‘guided observation of pertinent aspects of the 
real world. Michi, age eight, after an experience of cleaning windows, 
reproduced the experience in a back-view picture of herself that was 


easily recognizable, This art enterprise required that she envision the 


e action position of her arms, and the plaid 


es, they tend to become 
“I can’t do it right.” Such responses 
Ty period and cause children of this 


that they must be Strictly realistic in the art that they attempt, this 


to a close of voluntary art activities. 
mples of modern art can provide pleasur- 
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Painting 


Painting at the easel is one of the most satisfying art experiences 
for primary children. Powder paints mixed to a creamy consistency 
cover the paper well and allow sizable areas of color to be made 
quickly. The paper should be about 18 by 24 inches in size in order 
to permit the child to use large arm movements and to make large 
figures. Newsprint is generally both satisfactory and economical. Paint- 
ing is often done conveniently on tables, on desks, or on the floor. 
Protective sheets of newspaper under the painting surface give chil- 
dren freedom to work and facilitate clean-up. Painting with the paper 
flat on the floor or on a table reduces the incidence of runny paint 
Streaks down the child’s picture when he has not yet gained control 
of this problem. 

Brushes in a limited vari 
quarter-inch flat brushes are a satisfying size for 1 
smaller brushes are needed for details. If brushes are too small, how- 
ever, children are likely to attempt more detail than is appropriate for 
this medium at their stage of development. It is often more satisfactory 
to have children choose the size of brush they need for a specific pur- 
Pose than to have a brush in each container of paint. Under this 
system, the child should wash his brush in a can of water after each 
using and return it to a holder, bristle end up. This process eliminates 
the task of washing brushes at the end of the day and is conducive to 
better care of the brushes themselves. A paint rag or sponge kept handy 
during the activity enables the child to wipe his hands, brushes, and 


desk as needed. 


ety of sizes should be available. Three- 
arge areas, but 


Using Crayons 


Crayons are probably the most common art medium for children. 


This medium requires a minimum of fuss in getting started as well as 
in cleaning up. Unlike big brushes full of paint, crayons as generally 
Used produce lines rather than areas of color. Considerable expenditure 
of energy is required to cover a piece of paper with the desired colors. 
Children should be taught to use the side of small pieces of crayons 
to color large areas. Newsprint is generally satisfactory, although some 
Special pictures may be made on manila or watercolor paper. 

_ Crayons for beginning primary children should be the large size, 
Which will make it easier for them to keep their drawings large and 
free, Paper for general use should be 12 by 18 inches in size, and chil- 
dren should be encouraged to make their pictures large enough to fill 
the whole sheet, Some children rather early acquire the practice of 
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drawing their pictures first with pencil and then filling in the a 
with crayon. This procedure is conducive to small, cramped art © 
pression that is less attractive when finished. Such practice may arise 
from the use of coloring books at home. , 
Interesting effects can be achieved when children draw heavily 
with dark crayons and then go over their pictures with a light n 
of paint. Likewise, crayon work can be varied by arranging materia S 
with interesting textures under the paper to be colored. Using the side 
of his crayon, the child rubs evenly over the surface until the textured 


effect appears on his paper. Leaves are especially suitable for this 
purpose. 


Using Colored Chalk 


Colored chalk, just as crayons, 
color if used in the pencil positio 
turned on its side. Large chalk of 


makes a line rather than a mass of 

n but produces masses of color if 

approximately an inch in diameter 

is available in pastel shades. Children need both the regular and extra 

large sizes as they are working. Paper of at least 12 by 18 or, 18 by 24 
inches should be provided for chalk work. 

One of the problems of using chalk is its messiness. Pictures smear 


when they are brushed against or even stacked. Children get chalk 
dust on themselves, their clothes, 


yields a delightful texture unachiey 


fective adhesive for chalk particles 
what the nature of the medium. 
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A variety of recipes are available for making finger paint with 
powder paints using thick, cooked laundry starch or commercial 
liquid starch. These homemade paints, when well prepared, are satis- 
factory. They provide considerably more painting experience per dollar 
investment than the commercial paint. However, the ready-mixed finger 
Paint buys time for the teacher. A preservative such as boric acid 
Powder or oil of wintergreen should be added to cooked starch to re- 
tard its spoilage. Finger painting requires a slick, nonabsorbent paper. 
Shelf paper may be used, but regular finger-painting paper is best. The 
Paper should be wet before the finger paint is applied. 


Using Clay 


Clay can be worked over and over again into new forms until it 
begins to get dry. It thus permits extensive experimentation until the 
artist finally decides that he wants to keep something he has made. Or 
he may be ready to roll the clay into a ball and put it away for another 
day, 

Clay that is mixed to the proper consistency for modeling is a 
Most Satisfactory medium with which to work. It yields an easy, smooth 
Surface to the pressure of fingers without sticking either to the hands 
or modeling surface. Clay that is too dry tends to yield a slightly rough 
Surface and it is more likely to break as children work with it. Clay 
that is too moist is sticky. It sticks to everything it touches. It may be 
fun as mud, but in this state it is useless as an art medium, and much 
of it is wasted. The teacher should test the consistency of clay before 
children are ready to use it. As they use clay, the warmth of their 
hands and the increased surface for evaporation will dry it. Thus, clay 
that was in good condition one day may be too dry the next. Before 
children return clay to its container, they should work it into a ball. 
Tf it then seems dry, the teacher can punch a hole into the middle of 
€ach ball, add a bit of water, and close the hole so that the water can be 
absorbed by the clay before the next using. Clay that is too moist will 
Probably need to be put out in mounds to dry for several hours. 
Cautious use of water in moistening will prevent the necessity of this 
chore, Covering clay with moist rags and plastic is helpful. Large 
Plastic bags are useful for storing clay in moist condition. 

Children working with clay must go through an experimental 
Period just as they do in every other medium. Their work quickly be- 
comes Symbolic as they discover balls, marbles, worms, snakes, pan- 
Cakes, and dishes that they have made. As children become more 


Tealistic in their representation and set out to make things such as 


animals and people, they are inclined to work as though they were 
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drawing with strands of clay. They therefore make each limb or 
by attaching a separate piece of clay. As the clay dries, the children 
find to their dismay that their animals cannot be picked up without 
falling apart. This is the point at which a primary child can profit 
from the suggestion and demonstration of working the clay wto a 
smooth ball and then pulling out the various features of an animal 
from the mass without detaching any of the clay. 


Working with Papier-mâché 


Papier-mâché and a number of other homemade products provide 
the young artist with three-dimensional modeling opportunities similar 
to those provided by clay. Papier-maché made from torn newspaper 
soaked to a pulp and mixed with wallpaper Paste as an adhesive makes 
a satisfying modeling medium, When dry, it is lightweight and takes 
paint well. It can be used in dramatic play without breaking as clay 
products would. 

Variations of papier-maché are numerous. Flour paste may be 


used as the adhesive ake a harder product. 
Equal parts of salt and flour will make the finished product of stone- 
like hardness. The paper pulp gives it toughness. Flour, salt, and water 
alone gives a finer surface, but this mixture when dry is brittle. 


Doing Paper Craft 


While paper is the 
as drawing and paintin 
medium either in two di 
Paper cut, torn, twisted, 


» it has the potential 


exciting effects, especially when colo 
The primary child wi 


not using any lines to guide him. A 
be available to work from. Ever-useful newsprint or sometimes ol 
newspapers can be used when the i 


encouraged to save the forms that th 


paper and paste them in designs 
Children who are ex picture with some realism 
as a result of their early 


experiences with free-hand cutting or tearing 
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are quite likely to respond with, “I can’t,” which is perfectly true in 
Most cases. They must learn through experimentation the eye-hand 
coordination necessary for this process. Keeping children happy with 
the creation of abstract forms—their very own shapes—protects this 
€xperimental period. They are likely to name their own cut or torn 
forms as they discover shapes that suggest real things, just as the young 
Painter discovers and verbally labels the shapes that he creates with 
paint. The child may be tempted to use pencil or crayon to provide a 
line for himself to cut on. This changes the nature and value of the 
task to a simple drawing and cut-out procedure such as can be had in 
many other ways. It fails to develop the mental skill of visualizing a 
form and producing it without the aid of an actual line. In working 
with primary children using cut paper, the teacher should avoid resort- 
Ing to the trace-and-cut-out activity that has blighted the creativity of 
many primary children in the past. ; 
. Fastening one piece of paper to another just the way they want it 
IS a task for most primary children. The teacher of beginning primary 
children cannot assume that boys and girls in her class have learned 
how to paste. The procedure most appropriate for the particular room 
Must be taught. Usually it will be helpful to have paste in small con- 
tainers that can be refilled as needed. Children may have difficulty 
Opening the small jars at times, but they are more likely to use paste 
Neatly and discreetly from a jar than from a smear of paste on a square 
of paper. Children need to learn to discriminate tiny irregular pictures 
that need to have paste all over the back from middle-sized, regular 
Pictures that need to be attached only at the corners, and from large 
Pictures that may also need securing at midpoint between each corner. 
If the teacher discusses with children the various problems of pasting, it 
Will increase’ their perception of the details of each pasting task. Per- 
aps some group experimentation with how much paste is required to 
actually do the neatest, most effective job of pasting will also raise the 
Standards of the group. Even though children do a careful job of past- 
ing, they need opportunity to wash their hands when they have finished. 
Paper sculpturing often requires other forms of fastenings. Chil- 
dren enjoy using cellophane tape and staples but may be unable to 
Manage them successfully in the school situation without more help 
than the teacher can give each child individually. Similarly, tying, braid- 
ing, and sewing on such projects may be beyond the strength or skill of 
the primary child. The teacher should carefully evaluate the projects 
that she proposes to undertake with the entire class to be reasonably 
Sure that children can do the routine tasks of construction with a 
Minimum of help. That is, if the project requires that each child use 
from two to four staples on his work during one period and the stapler 
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Milwaukee Public Schools 
Paper sculpturing Presents many problem-solving situations. 


is too heavy for children to o 
to use independently, then the 
a punch press in a factory. Her 
that she has no time for teaching. 
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different from the mass production problems of a class project done by 
every child. 

Primary children can be stimulated to experiment with some 
simple procedures of paper sculpture. They can learn how to make 
Stand-up forms with cylinders, hats with cones, as well as inserts, curls, 
and designs of considerable variety. Ordinary boxes used in packaging 
household items may become the base for paper sculpture. 


Making Collage 


Collage is a textured design made up of a variety of different ma- 
terials that offer interesting contrast to one another. It may or may not 
be representational. It generally is a design that is interesting to touch 
as well as to view. The materials may be assorted textiles, nature ma- 
terials, metal pieces, stones, building materials, varied kinds of paper, 
and other surprising items. These materials may be assembled either 
In a flat design or in a three dimensional effect as in paper sculpture. 
Children should be encouraged before they cut or fasten materials to- 
Sether to lay them side by side in a preliminary test of their effective- 
ness together. Helping a child train his eye to capture delightful com- 
binations of forms, textures, and colors is important in this activity. 
The art experience for a child in such a task is in his working experi- 
mentally with the materials available until he discovers a pleasing 
relationship, Merely fastening together some bizarre combination of 
Materials has no value in children’s art development. 


Printing 


Children enjoy the process of using various forms to print a design 
On paper. Spools, stoppers, ends of wood, cut pieces of potato, and many 
Other things make interesting imprints. A stamping pad can be made 
by Saturating a pad of cloth or paper toweling with paint. Care must 
be taken that the pad is neither so moist that it wets the sides of the 
Printing form and causes smears or so dry that the form is only par- 
ally wet. In printing, children need to be taught to press the form 
down firmly and lift it straight up. The teacher will find that chil- 
dren's stamping activities are more satisfying to themselves and to her 
if she has experimented with the materials that she makes available 
before she offers them the opportunity to work. If she cannot make a 
clear sharp print with certain forms or with the paint mixture she has 
Prepared, she had better not start children on it until the problems are 
Solved. A slightly cushioned surface under the printing paper is often 
helpful, 
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Since the printing activity is the important factor, the teacher will 
provide the forms for primary.children to use rather than have them 
try to cut their own. After the first experience, children will be able 
to find other forms useful for the purpose. A period of experimentation 
is necessary in this proces as well as in others. Sheer repetition of the 
stamping process is fun at first. Likewise, it is important to each child 
to discover for himself the imprint that each object will make. The 
results of children’s first experiences with this process are unlikely to 
add much to the beauty of the room. Perhaps on the second experience 
the teacher may suggest that each child choose two forms and see if he 
can make an interesting border design. Some children will arrive at 
this stage during the first experience if they have a second piece of 
paper. Strips of Paper, such as one might get as cuttings from a printing 
company, are helpful in providing a limited format for a border de- 
sign. All-over designs are likely to come later than border designs. 


Stenciling 


Several stencilin: 
Each child should cu 


about which they are just beginning to learn 
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Science 


Primary children express their science experiences in the same way 
that they express any other experiences. Their pictures represent what 
is important to them rather than fully portraying what is actually there. 
Few children of ages six to nine have the eye-hand coordination and 
the perceptual skill required to make the informational, study-type 
drawings used by older students as aids to observation and recall. Such 
drawings are not appropriate goals at the primary school level. Yet, as 
children increase their powers of observation and skill of representa- 
tion, they are likely to include voluntarily details significant to them. 

Science observations and observation of beautiful effects need not 
necessarily be differentiated. A child should be able to enjoy the puffy 
ainst a brilliant blue sky without the re- 
y arning that they are cumulus clouds. 
Similarly, he should be permitted to delight in the orange, black, and 
white pattern of a butterfly's wings without being drilled on calling it 
a monarch. The pleasures of such moments will, however, reinforce 
later learnings about clouds or butterflies when the time comes to 
associate other information with them and perhaps learn the terms 

cumulus” and “monarch.” 


Whiteness of cloud forms ag 
Sponsibility at the moment of le 


Reading 


Most children who are ready to read are in at least the beginning 
of the Stage of realistic representation in art. This is partly because 


the child’s ability to discriminate form, which is automatically fostered 
ading process. A child's ability 


b Bateau : 
Y art activities, is necessary in the re 
1 development and is 


t e ee mag i 
i draw with realistic detail is related to his menta 
ereby also related to his readiness for reading. 

Children whose developmental opportunities have been grossly 


imbalanced may vary from this pattern. A child who has had a satis- 


factory supply of books and no art materials may of course show readi- 


ness for reading on the basis of language and literature experiences 
ve may be retarded in art representation. Similarly, a child whose in- 
esi is to seek art experiences may show skill of representation 
€yond his language readiness for reading. 
“a of art have sometimes felt that the coloring-book type of 
rs g seatwork, with directions such as “Color the ball red” or 
Make the dog brown,” have tended to inhibit the creativity of be- 
8mning primary children in their art work. Research has confirmed 
this belief, 
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Frequently a teacher asks children to draw pictures about ae 
she has just finished reading. Sometimes this is too soon for a child to 
be ready for expressive activities as a result of this experience. He may 
need to work the story over in his mind before he can produce a 
picture that depicts an episode from it. The story may include a con- 
cept that he is in the process of discovering, such as a water pump 
at a well, yet he has had insufficient contact with it to represent it 
in a picture. Drawing a picture of a story may be an excellent organiz- 
ing experience, but, if the child is not ready for it, he should be free to 


decline this subject rather than be obliged to accept it as a requirement. 


Mathematics 


Primary children need a variet 
work with simple geometric forms 
Simple printing activities as describ 
and art experimentation at the s 
these forms by n 


y of experiences in which they can 
and casually call them by name. 
ed above can afford both geometric 


ame time. The children may have met 
ame on other occasions, T) 


he art activity may provide 
an opportunity to review th 


e names of forms previously introduced, 
but the art period should not become a geometry drill period. The 
teacher may cut simple geometric forms from an old inner tube and 
cement them to blocks for stamping. Printing is a good way of discover- 
ing the relationship of one form to another. The teacher should con- 
sider this value in choosing the forms she makes available for printing: 


Practical Problems of Everyday Living 


Children need to learn to b 
tion of everyday problems of li 
of a given age are big enough 


ring art principles to bear on the solu- 
ving. It is €asy to assume that children 


ery early stages of develop- 
cher and children may from 


Ts or dry bouquets and discuss 
or may stand off and help judge the effec 
picture just placed on the bulletin board- 
f art principles of balance, grouping, spa 


tiveness of the position of a 
Such practical applications o 
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ing, and others have lifetime usefulness. The teacher who creates a 
climate for cooperative, experimental arrangement of things in which 
both group judgments and private tastes are respected fosters children’s 
capacity to live with both freedom and orderliness. 


MANAGING THE PRIMARY CLASS 
FOR FOSTERING ART EXPRESSION 


Primary children need some experiences when all members of the 
class are working in the same medium doing similar activities in a 
Planned art period. They also need opportunities to do art activities 
on a self-selection basis while other children are working on other learn- 
ing activities. This section relates largely to planning and guiding the 
art period and to caring for children’s art products. 

The teacher of primary children needs to plan for children to have 
experiences in a variety of mediums, trying out a variety of processes 
and attempting both design and subject-matter representation. She 
must be clear in her own mind what the focus of each art lesson is 
to be. She will plan differently if the medium or the process is new 
to children or if they have had ample opportunities for learning how 
to use it. 


Presenting a New Medium 


When the teacher presents a new medium, she will need to demon- 


Strate the process of working with it and help children gain some in- 
Sight into the problems of cleaning up after they have finished. With 
nger paint, for example, she will show children how to wet their 
Paper and how to help themselves to paint. One or two children may 
r invited to experiment in the presence of the rest of the class to 
Stimulate other children to want to try out what they can do with 
slippery paint on slick paper. This demonstration trial must be kept 
short—merely to the point of building eagerness on the part of other 
children and to the point of demonstrating the problem of managing 
Oneself when both hands are covered with paint. This problem needs 
to be discussed in terms of the facilities of the individual classroom. 
A place must be prepared for finger paintings to dry, and children may 
€ involved in spreading newspapers on the floor for this purpose. 
For the children’s first experience with su 
Specific procedures in using and cleaning up, the teacher will find it 
advisable to have only a small group of perhaps six or eight children 
Working at one time. If these children work at the same table or in a 
limited area, she can help them establish good work habits with the 


ch a medium requiring 
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medium. By using gentle, unobtrusive reminders or quiet guiding ques- 
tions as children work, she can handle difficulties before they become 
large and tensions become high. Although such a period may be time 
consuming, it is an investment in helping children learn to use the 
medium successfully and independently. A system of taking turns 1s 
needed to give each child assurance that he will get his turn in due 
time without having to fight for it. Eagerness is likely to be high, but 
the child’s understanding of approximately when his turn may come 
in relation to the whole class will help him settle into interim activities 
with more concentration and philosophical acceptance of the situation. 
Discussion of the need and the plan for taking turns should come prior 
to the time that the first group starts to work. Each child should have a 
clear understanding of what he is to do before his turn comes and after 
he has finished. His activities before and after the art activity may be 


either teacher-assigned or self-chosen, but they must be in fact learning 
activities and not merely “waiting” activities. 


Stimulating Creativity 


When children have had enough experience with a medium or a 


Process to know what to expect of it and how to handle the routine 
ems of getting started and of cleaning up, 


probl the teacher’s major 


3 Ml. 
Kishwaukee School, Rockford, 
Gathering informally for directions and stimulation can foster creative art expression: 
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concern is to stimulate children’s creative use of the materials. This may 
be either with subjects to represent or with designs to develop. There 
may be a story to illustrate, a field trip to record, booklets that need 
covers, or boxes that would look better with cheery designs. Children 
should have a purpose for their art work. When the medium or process 
is new to them, their purpose is largely to see what will happen—to try 
out its multiple possibilities. Experimentation does not end with this 
kind of approach, but purposes change. 

The teacher will generally choose the medium for the day and 
will usually have in mind some of the subjects that children in her 
class are most likely to choose for their work. She may say, “Today we 
have another opportunity for everyone in the room to paint at the 
same time. Let's think of some of the things we might like to paint 
today.” She may list the ideas on the board until they begin to flow 
too rapidly to record easily. This is the time for individual decision 
and planning, and she will then switch to the following suggestions: 


Now think what you would like to paint. . . . How many have de- 
cided? . . . Can you think what your picture is going to be like? .. . 


What will be in it? . . . We won't have time for all of us to tell about 
our plans, but we'll want to look at your picture when you have finished 


it... . How many are ready to go to work? 


Some children may need a longer thinking time or possibly a sug- 
Bestion from the teacher. It is possible that a child may for some 
reason not wish to paint on that particular day. The teacher should, 
if Possible, determine the reason, either from what he says or what 
he does. She should not force him to paint, but neither should she 
Permit him to be a rover in the room. If his aversion to painting does 
Not yield to her suggestions or encouragement, she should permit him to 
do one or more of a certain number of limited activities, one of which 
might be resting with his head on his desk. Occasionally under such 
Circumstances a child will go to sleep, and this very likely tells the 
teacher why he did not want to paint. 

If children have notebook covers to design, the teacher may dis- 
cuss with them their various experiences with designs they have made. 
She may raise with them questions to help them utilize their earlier 
learnings: “What ways have we found of repeating forms in a design 
to make it interesting? What color combinations did you like when we 
€xperimented with colors that look well together?” 

Children should be encouraged to experiment with their designs 
On newsprint before they begin to work on the covers of their books. 
Sometimes the teacher will ask children to show her their design plans 
before they start their good copy. The maturity and work habits of the 
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class will help her determine the extent to which this is necessary. A be- 
ginning primary child may not be ready for much more than espem: 
mentation, while an advanced primary child may appreciate the teacher's 
question, “Have you thought about how you might get your forms 
evenly spaced?” 

Sometimes the teacher will bring in samples that she may have 
prepared, samples of children’s work, or illustrations clipped from 


magazines to help children think about their own products. Such illus- 
trative samples are not for th 


dren to copy but rather for 


ildren may get new ideas for 
working, but, with potential models removed, each child will be more 


§ to his own style of working. 
Work Time 


After the teacher has planned the art period with children, they 
should be able to go ahead with little additional help. She, of course, 
will want to be alert to the ways in which children are working, for 
art time is an important Opportunity for a teacher to study her chil- 
dren. Here and there an admiring comment or a supporting smile 


may help a child along, but in general the teacher will avoid interrupt- 
ing the concentrated work in process, 


One of the most im 
art is, “Keep your hands off of childr 


“touching up” by the teacher. 
than writing his name, if he 


writing a caption that he may request. 
She may, if she chooses, occasionally Participate briefly in some art 


activity with the children as a shared pleasure but never for the children 
m a model to follow, 
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times it will not. Sometimes, when the art period is going well, the 
teacher may take the occasion to have brief individual conferences ‘wil 
some children while the others work. 

Occasionally there are times when one or more children may be- 
come silly or openly reckless in the way they handle art materials. 
It should be made clear to these children at such times that art ma- 
terials may be used only by children who are ready to do good thinking 
as they work. If this reminder is insufficient, they should be required 
to put their work away immediately and be assigned to other activities. 


Clean-up Time 


Procedures for clean-up also need to be discussed with the class as 
a whole. Children can suggest ways of keeping from getting themselves, 
their work area, or other facilities unnecessarily messy so that clean-up 
ume will be a reasonable job. Children need to know what clean-up 
equipment is appropriate, where it is, and how to use it. 

Standard practices for clean-up time are desirable to establish for 
each classroom. This should usually include the responsibility of each 
n work area. Where special or limited equip- 


child to clean up his ow 
finish up and be responsible for check- 


menr? ? 
i ent is used, a committee should 
ng the quality of the total clean-up job. 


Showing and Discussing Art Work 
eriously, he should feel satis- 


If a child has done his art work si 
f some miscalculated 


ite with it as he finishes. He may be critical o 
as, ee drip here, a too small door on the house, a mar, or a 
nee uch dissatisfactions are concerns to grow on and may still be 

urrent with a good feeling from the experience. Whatever a teacher 
Says to a child about his art work should be positive. Some children 
More than others need teacher reinforcement in order to feel good 
about their art work. Yet the teacher will try to help them gain more 
and more satisfaction from the activity itself and their resulting prod- 
ucts than from her commendation. She may say to a child, “What do 
You like best about your picture?” 
" Part of the pleasure of producing an art object or picture is the 
Ki of showing it to others. The feeling of accomplishment that ac- 
bee the comment “This is what I made” gives the child some- 
ass > to grow on. This means that a sharing time following an art 
aie ity is important for child growth, not only in art but in emotional 
in — as well. Children should be encouraged to tell about their 

ork, partly because the primary child is likely to have had more in 
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mind than is apparent to others, and partly because, having represented 
his idea in art form, he is more likely to be able to tell about it. 

Not all children are eager to show their work. Some in fact are 
quite reticent to do so. No child should be required to show work 
that he prefers to keep private. Reluctance to participate in sharing 
time may be caused by a number of different factors such as fear of 
not having as good a picture as others, fear of standing or talking 
before the group, fear of being criticized, or dissatisfaction with his 
product on a particular day. Beyond keeping the sharing time volun- 
tary, the teacher can build a climate of acceptance and friendliness 
within the group that will make it increasingly easy for most if not all 
of the children to participate. Children should be encouraged to tell 
what they like about each picture that is shown. Gradually members 
of the group will be able to give and accept suggestions from one an- 
other in a rather objective spirit. Any hint of ridicule of any child's 
work by another needs to be carefully discussed in terms of how it 
would make a boy or girl feel to have somebody laugh at his work. 


All comments of both teacher and children should be directed toward 
making each child glad that he tried. 


Exhibiting Children’s Art Work 


Exhibiting children’s art work in the classroom has part of the same 
value that sharing in the group yields. The teacher usually chooses the 
items that are to be exhibited, but she should not display a picture 
against the artist’s will. The teacher's temptation is to select the most 
advanced art work to display, for such products somehow seem to pat 
her on the back. Each child needs from time to time to see his work 
mounted and displayed in the classroom. Therefore, rather than choos 
ing the work of the best artists in the class, the téacher should be con 
cerned to identify for the honored Positions art work that represents 


requently, at the close of the art 
hould be displayed all at one time 
children learn from each other 
© what others have done with 
cher may ask children to pick 
d especially pleasing. 


unted and displayed in such a 
way as to enhance the classroom, This means that displays should be 


arranged with art principles of spacing and grouping in mind so that 
features of the classroom are considered in the total design. In putting 
masses of pictures or designs on display after each art period, merely 
to get every child’s work posted, the teacher would be ignoring THS 
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opportunity to demonstrate art principles in action in an everyday prac- 
tical situation. Children’s pictures can be enhanced by mounting them 
in simple frames made from tag board. Clay work or other art objects 
may be exhibited on simple doilies cut from construction paper and 
grouped attractively. Often a small sign in neat manuscript writing, 
identifying the artist and telling about the picture, will add meaning 
to the display. 


Keeping a Progress File 

_ Children’s skill in art expression increases in small steps just as 
skills in other areas do. In order for parents, teachers, and the child 
himself to be aware of this progress, a file of dated samples of each 
child's work can be kept. The child himself may be involved in select- 
ing a picture that he regards as one of his best for the month. These 
files should be available for parents to see at conference time. 


SELECTED READINGS 
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Art Experiences, Bulletin No. C 
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art activities and for direct sensory €XPe 
expression. 

JEFFERSON, BLANCHE, Teaching Art to C 
and Bacon, Inc., 1964. Emphasizes the values of creative art expres- 
sion and ways that teachers can stimulate it. Chapter V portrays a 
third-grade teacher working with her class. Chapter VIII analyzes 


the art work of young children. 


ee to six years 


Children Learn and Grow through 
-4. Springfield, Ill.: Office of Super- 
1958. Abundant suggestions for 
riences that can enrich art 


hildren, rev. ed. Boston: Allyn 
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Mclvvain, Dorotny S., Art for Primary Grades. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1961. A comprehensive and practical presentation of 
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Merritt, HELEN, Guiding Free Expression in Children’s Art. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964. Help for the teacher 
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Wickiser, RALPH L., An Introduction to Art Education. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1957. Presents an analysis of the 


nature of art and its role in education. Chapter 12 focuses on the 
art of young children. 


| 


Chapter 13 


ENJOYING AND PRODUCING MUSIC 


Blending Experiences with Others 


Music is one of the best ways to create and express a joyous spirit. 
Especially as singing and rhythmic expression, music is a means of 
having a shared group experience in which all individuals can partic- 
ipate. Music is a way of getting inside the thoughts and feelings of 
other people. Beyond the child’s pleasure in beautiful melodies and 
stimulating rhythms, wholehearted participation in music activities 
contributes to his sense of personal well-being, to his feeling of unity 
with his peers, and to his awareness of people near or far away. The 
primary music program should insure these values for children. 


PRIMARY CHILDREN AND MUSIC 
articipate in music activities. 


Children vary in their readiness to p 
to hear and enjoy a variety 


Some have had abundant opportunities 
of good music with their families; others have had few real musical 
Experiences. Some have been stimulated to participate by listening to 
e been forced to practice on an instrument, 
ally. Some individuals seem to have 
d musically; a few people 
telligible, or actually 


music and singing. Some hav 
and others have been ignored music 
constitutional factors that help them respon 
are so constituted as to make musical patterns unin 


a . 
Nnoying, to them. 


Musical Backgrounds of Children Entering School 


Children’s range of musical background is illustrated by the fol- 


lowi n 
wing descriptions: 

Florence's mother likes to sing—at her work, with her children, and 
in groups. She has had no vocal training except as part of a good, public 
school music program. Florence learned to sing as easily as she learned to 
talk. As she plays with her dolls she sings many songs—her own songs, 


songs she has modified, songs she knows in their entirety. 
ay the piano when he visits his grand- 


Elmer is always eager to pl 
derable time listening appreciatively to 


mother’s home. He spends consi 
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4 uses 
the tones that he produces as he gently fingers the keys. He always 
the piano as a musical instrument, never as a noisemaker. He can now 
pick out several tunes by ear. 


Millie has taken dancing lessons from the time she was quite young. 


She has always been at the little end of a line-up which included girls of 
seven and eight years of age. She never quite caught on to what was 
expected of her until she saw the others do the actions. By the time ee 
was ready to try, her actions had no relationship to the music. She was 
always tense and worried in the situation. 

Bobby's father enjoys his own si 


nging voice. The family record col- 
lection includes selections fro 


m musical comedies and light operas chosen 
because he likes to “sing along.” Bobby likes to sing along, too. Frequently 
in their home one can hear the father’s dramatic, self-trained baritone, 
followed by Bobby's equally dramatic antiphonal response singing 
snatches of music from their records or from current popular songs. 
Tommy has been slower in finding his singing voice than his family 
thought necessary. When he did achieve a singing tone, he was still un- 


able to carry a tune. He has frequently heard family comments such as, 


“Tom, here, is no singer.” At age six he is well convinced that this is his 
nature. He has ceased trying to sing at all, 


Billy never had an 
and uninterested in m 
lated to television 
attend kindergarten 


y stimulation to sing. His family was always busy 
usic. His major musical experiences have been re- 
advertisements, cartoons, and Westerns, He did not 


Jim has been especially res 
vision. He has frequently done 
sionally joined his siste 
home. He does consi 
chanting. As yet his 


Ponsive to the rhythm of music on tele- 
his own dance in front of the set or occa- 
r in imitative dancing as his parents danced at 


derable banging in his play as he accompanies his own 
tonal range is limited, 


The Primary Music Program 


safeguard and nurture their joy in music activities lest any inflection 


t 
§ or any comment from the group sugges 


Pee s 
: ass participants. She needs to plan song 
that will help them widen their range of tones and will assist the™ 
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Since the voice is the most available musical instrument, singing 
will be the most prominent part of the primary music program. Along 
with an abundance of singing, the well-rounded primary music program 
includes listening to music in many forms, responding with body 
movements to rhythmical beats and patterns, playing rhythms or tunes 
on simple instruments, creating original tunes, and growing in readi- 
hess for music reading. 


SINGING 


The child begins to learn to sing as he babbles in his crib. From 
then on, he extends his vocalization to an endless variety of squeals, 
hums, explosive sounds, and prolonged vowel sounds. This means of 
getting control of his voice eventually culminates, for most children, in 
a singing voice as well as in a speaking voice. For some children this 
comes early—almost as soon as language. Other children with different 
Srowth patterns and/or less stimulation find their singing voices much 
later, Many children, especially those who have had no kindergarten, 
come to school without tuneful control of their singing voices. 

Whatever the stage of musical development the teacher finds in 
her class, it is generally possible for her, if she is enthusiastic, to make 
Considerable headway toward developing a singing group during the 
first primary year. Few children actually lack the vocal equipment to 
Produce singing tones. Some, however, fail to develop a range of singing 
tones before they discover, through someone’s unthinking attitude or 
response, that they are “defective” in this respect. This may result in 
their withdrawing from music participation. A variety of singing ac- 
tivities in school helps to prevent this unfortunate occurrence. For 
Most children the beginning primary period is the time to help ears 
and vocal chords work together. When the child is two or three years 


older, it will be too late. 


The Teacher's Voice as an Instrument for Teaching 
Singing is such a universally useful and available means of build- 
ing and expressing one’s joyous spirit that we crave for all children 
teachers who enjoy singing. Classroom teachers should be persons who 
understand the value of singing for children and who freely and 
Joyously sing for and with them. P Pop 
No matter how skilled a teacher may be on the piano, it is to 


children’s advantage if she conscientiously learns songs thoroughly 


Enough to teach them with her voice only. Being introduced to a song 
re accurately. They can 


in this way, children can hear the melody mo 
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Singing builds a joyous spirit. 


match the tones of the teacher’ i i 
the piano. The teacher can he 
does not play the piano as they 


as a unit from the beginning. With her voice 
the teacher can more effectiy 


ndently at home or at play. In this way, sing- 
hem something that must be accompanied by 

a piano. l 
When the teacher faces the children as she teaches a new song, }¢ 

is easier for her to help them enunciate the words accurately. Discussion 
of a new song is facilitated if she does not have to turn back and forth 
from the piano. Often in using the piano it is difficult for the teacher 
to see all the children in the 8roup, and, even if she can see them all, 
reading music as she plays breaks her eye contact with them. This Te 
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duces their involvement in the musical activity, at times to the point 
that some children may create disturbances. 

Most teachers can build up their own confidence and accuracy in 
using their singing voices if they will give themselves practice. This 
requires listening to their own singing and checking their own tones 
with an instrument as they sing. It is recognized, however, that some 
teachers will be unable to make progress without considerable help. 
The reality of the situation may make it necessary to rely on various 
aids for part or all of the music program. 

The teacher needs to live with a song before she tries to teach it 
to children. This means that she must anticipate the songs in the 
proposed repertory for children some time in advance of teaching them. 
It requires more than a hasty playing of the song on the piano just 
before the last bell rings to enable the teacher to give the melody a 
lilt and the meaning of the words an interpretation that makes the ideas 
real to children. The teacher must sing a song many times to herself 
and make it her own before she is ready to share it with children. 


Choosing Songs 
any given class is partly a matter 


of experimentation. At the beginning of the year, especially for chil- 
dren who have had no kindergarten, the songs should be musically 
simple and short—how simple, the teacher will have to discover. Even 
children who have sung in kindergarten may have to refind their sing- 
Ing voices after the summer vacation. Marked progress in ability to 
sing more complex songs can be expected during the primary years. 

. However simple the music may be, the ideas of the song must be 
interesting to the children in the particular group. The words must be 
good poetry and at the same time should be in the language and within 
the understanding of these particular children. This, too, the teacher 
will need to discover from the responses of children to songs she 


Presents. 


The teacher will select a song be OF 
tunefulness and because she anticipates her children’s pleasure in it. 


Unless the teacher likes the song she will hardly be able to interpret 
its mood for children in a way that helps them learn to like it. 
Children need songs with a variety of mood and content. The 
teacher will look for songs that embody moral and spiritual values 
Without being moralistic or sentimental, that provide rollicking fun 
Without being coarse, that relate to everyday experiences without being 
singing rules. Music can contribute much to social studies understand- 
ings, yet social studies emphases in songs should not monopolize the 


Choosing songs appropriate for 


cause she likes it—because of its 
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music time. Children enjoy songs for special days and current seasons, 
but neither must these interests take a disproportionate amount of the 
music time. There will be patriotic songs, current popular favorites, 
and songs that sample the far-away and the long ago. Some songs will be 
especially good for humming or whistling, some for rhythms, and some 
for dramatizing. 

The music series chosen for a given school system will usually be 
rich in variety of selection, but the teacher may have favorite songs 
from other sources that she should feel free to introduce. She should 


not, however, use Songs from the next book children will use in the 
local series. 


Presenting the New Song 


song, a child needs to hear it a number 
€ perceives it only vaguely, and the general 
an adequate base for trying to sing it. He 
s to acquire a tonal memory of the melody, 
© get the general meaning of the words. He 
i enjoy the rhythm patterns or to be able to 
respond with body movement. Later he will need to listen to discover 
the repetition of tonal patterns or phrases. No set order of discovery is 


t repetitions, nor is a set number of repetitions de- 
sirable. The selectio, i 


n of points to listen for and ways of responding to 
d upon the song and the char- 
m it. Scarcely will a group have 
f a song to be ready to join in the singing after 
» although some children wil] try. The teacher may 
come familiar with the song as a 


Today, listen and choose the so 
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children on the first two presentations gradually became interesting and 
eventually became favorites. 

The teacher may vary her presentation of a song on different days. 
Besides singing unaccompanied she may play the song on the piano 
Softly as she sings. She may accompany herself on the class xylophone 
or on an autoharp. She may play the melody on a song flute, recorder, 
or other instrument. She may invite rhythmic responses. She may ask 
children to listen to see if the song makes them think of something 
they have done. 

A song needs to be sung regularly so that children will not forget 
it, especially at first. While one song is being developed, others will be 
in various stages of presentation or refinement, so that the children 


are learning three or more new songs a week. 


Teaching a Song by Phrases 


In teaching a song by phrases, the teacher sings one phrase ata 
time, pointing to herself as she sings first. Then, without breaking the 
thythm of the song, she points to the children to repeat the phrase. 
In the beginning stages of this procedure, she may need to sing, “Your 
turn,” on the starting tone to let them know what to do. As the 
children become accustomed to the procedure and to the teacher’s hand 
cues, they will be able to sing back in continuous rhythm with the 


Phrases as sung by the teacher. This gives the effect of a song just 


twice as long with repetition of each phrase. The teacher's second 


Phrase and others following should pick up in exact rhythm with the 
ithin the song. Singing a song 


children’s phrase to give continuity w ging 
which is often 


in this way focuses attention on individual phrases, 
needed. At the same time it eliminates some of the disadvantages of the 


Part method of teaching a song. The continuity of the rhythm holds 
children’s attention more effectively than erratic breaks in the song. 
Learning is more rapid and control problems are less likely to occur. 
The teacher may need to practice this procedure of singing a song 


Without the children in order to do it effectively. 
In some songs it is difficult to recapture the starting tone of the 


Phrase as the phrase is to be repeated. When this happens, it is im- 
Portant to stop and get instrumental help with the elusive tone. Some- 
times singing two phrases at a time will completely eliminate the prob- 
lem. Children often have less difficulty in this respect than the teacher. 

Some phrases will be musically more difficult for the children than 
Others. The teacher may repeat phrases two or three times in the con- 


tinuity of the song as she teaches. 
After the group has responded to phrases, the teacher may ask 
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individual children to respond as she sings. Continuity of rhythm is 
important here, too, but some children will need more time to ready 
themselves for singing alone. For this reason, breaks in the rhythm are 
to be expected and accepted. Gradually children become accustomed 


sung a phrase as a model, she will seldom sing it with children as they 


respond. At times, she will join in to help on intervals that are giving 
trouble. Most of t 


he time, even though she is not vocalizing the song, 
actice gives children sup- 
this way, the teacher can 
a verbal issue of it. From the 
ile singing, children get many 
eir interpretation and joy in 
rocess. Early habits of follow- 


ing the teacher as director can be of long time value. 


Teaching Songs with the Piano 


If the teacher is skillful 
to be independent of į 
teaching songs. The Piano should be Played softly as a support for her 
voice, at the same time permitting the children to hear and understand 
the words of the Song as she sings, should memorize the music sO 
i ing at the book or at the keyboard 
e€ direct eye contact with the chil- 
y only the melody at first, and 
8 well before introducing the 


on the piano and unable to train herself 
ingi will find it an important aid in 


teacher should work towa i i 


piano just as she tries to free them for 
After the song has been wel] learned 
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and the music will drag. Using the piano for one or more of the listen- 
ing experiences, even when the teacher does the major presentation of 
the song with her voice, adds richness to the total program. 


Teaching Songs with Records 


A number of publishers of school music series now put out record 
albums of their song selections for each grade level. These records are 
invaluable for the teacher who is having problems in teaching music. 
Any teacher may find these records helpful in learning the songs 
quickly herself, even though she takes the responsibility for teaching 
them to children without dependence on this help. Records of this type 
are useful for enriching the music experiences of children even though 
they are not relied on as the model which children hear when learn- 
ing the song. 

When records are used as the means of teaching songs, the same 
basic procedures of listening and responding should be followed before 
children sing with the record. The teacher will need to take responsi- 
bility for planning the guidance of listening in the same way that she 
Would for a song that she would teach with her own voice. In some 
Cases it will be particularly important to clarify words that do not hap- 
Pen to be clear on the record. Children will enjoy singing with the 
record, but it is also important that they learn to become independent 
of it, 
It is exceedingly important that the record player be in good 
Condition and have a good speaker. A record player of poor quality does 
Not provide the model of beautiful tone that children need. Records 
should be handled with care—protected from scratching and handled 
Only by the édge or center to avoid leaving fingerprints that distort the 
tone. 


Other Aids to Teaching Songs 

A variety of simple instruments are available to the teacher as aids 
to learning and teaching songs. Among these, a small xylophone with 
chromatic scale and with an octave and a half range is particularly 
valuable because it enables the teacher to sing as she plays. Such an 
instrument should be perfectly tuned and of good tone, that is, a musical 
Instrument rather than a toy. This instrument will be valuable for 
children’s experimentation in the classroom as well. Preparation for 
teaching a song with instrumental aid requires enough practice to play 
the melody accurately. Faltering for notes and hesitating on rhythm 
Patterns will make its use a hazard rather than an asset to children. 
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Some of the simple wind instruments such as song flute, recorder, or 
tonette may also be used as teaching aids. These are limited in value by 
the fact that it is impossible for the teacher to sing as she plays an in- 
strument of this kind. However, these instruments have the advantage 
that their flutelike tones are easy for children to match. Some of these 
instruments require considerable practice to get good intonation be- 
cause covering the finger holes is difficult. The instrument selected 
should be checked to be sure that all notes of a one and a half octave 
chromatic scale can be played on it accurately. 

The teacher with music problems may get help in a variety of other 
ways. Older children may sometimes have musical ability and interest 
enough to learn some of the primary songs to sing for the younger 
children. This will require careful planning so that the older children 
know how to cooperate with the primary teacher as she presents the song 
they will sing, or so that they will know how to do it effectively them- 
selves. Such a plan, when carefully worked out, has considerable value 


for both the younger and the older children. 

The teacher may 
who might learn the 
larly, 
melod 


also get help from a member of her own family 


a tape recording can be 
his recording will enable 
the consultant's visit by 


“up. The recording of the consultant’s 
singing will assure an accurate model for the class. 


Under some circumstances it may be appropriate for the classroom 
teacher to teach the words of the Song as a poem to enable the children 
to become thoroughly familiar with the ideas of the song. Then when 
the music consultant, or some other resource person, is able to come tO 
the class to help with the music, she can have a surprise for the children 
—music for the poem they have learned. In general, a teacher should be 
reluctant to separate words and music of a Song, especially in the intro- 
ductory experiences. However, if other Opportunities for learning neW 


songs are limited, this procedure might make it possible to utilize the 
time of the music consultant to the best advantage. 


BUILDING MUSICAL QUALITY 


music experiences through singing: 
with more than merely having them 
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without tension or strain. Gently guiding children to listen for different 
qualities in their own singing will improve their performance markedly. 
The teacher can help children increase their tonal range, improve the 
accuracy of their pitch and intonation, and develop pleasing tone quali- 
Hes as she helps them listen. She can help children feel tempos and per- 
ceive rhythm patterns more accurately, and she can get them to think 
about the different moods of songs and the ways that mood can be ex- 
pressed. 


Tonal Range 


i Children who start school without having found their singing 
voices can sometimes be helped by having them pretend to call some- 
one who is a long way off. This procedure requires that vowels be pro- 
longed as in singing. All children will have fun doing this, and for 
singers it may be the start of creating their own tunes. Involvement of 
all children will avoid directing undue attention to the nonsinger. 

For children who have a singing range of one or two tones, the 
teacher may match the child’s tone with a good singing tone to give him 
the feel of being “in tune.” She may then have him try to match a tone 
that is one or more steps higher than his. Many tries may be required 
before his responses are accurate even in a narrow range, but any 
change in pitch is one step toward control. Other children may be given 
tones that stretch their range. The neutral syllable of “Joo” is a pleasing 
one to use for such tonal work. 

ii Most music series include songs that 
Pa suitable for tone play. Bits of songs 
considerable appeal for this kind of ac 
meaning associated with them. Singing a question on a single tone to 
be answered on the same tone adds variety to this kind of practice. If 
tone play is done in the spirit of good fellowship, with recognition of 
800d tries and successes, short activities of this sort included in the 


regular singing period can be happy» enjoyable times. 


have parts which are particu- 
from the class repertory have 
tivity because they have rich 


Pi 

itch, Intonation, and Tone Quality 

g voice is normally light and sweet if it is 
limited, usually within the range of the 
varies with individual children. 


‘es a young child's singin 
fhe a His range 1s often 
eae ti the treble staff. This range : 

ave normally low voices even as adults do, and some have a wide 
Tange. Most songs in the modern music series have been published in a 
Key that provides a reasonable range for most children at the level for 
which the songs are recommended. The teacher should be reluctant to 


c 
hange a song from its recommended key to a lower key. 
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The teacher will need to distinguish between the child’s throaty 
tones, which he uses for yelling and for loud singing, and his light, 
head tones, which he uses when he is doing his most beautiful singing. 
The child who is singing loudly, using throaty tones, will be unable to 
reach the higher notes of a song without strain or without switching 
to his lighter head tones. Similarly, the child who is singing in the 
higher range of pitch using his light, head tones is unlikely and prob- 
ably unable to switch to his rougher, louder tones. Because of these 
facts, children should never be urged to sing loudly. When they become 
familiar with the particular songs they are singing, and when these 
songs have particular meaning for them, they will sing with fuller voices 
sis on the mood of the song will take care of 
loud and soft variations. To urge children to 
sing louder in order to “make a good showing” is to jeopardize their 
voice quality and to desensitize them to the finer, more artistic aspects 
of music. Keeping songs pitched at the recommended level is one of the 
best ways to be sure that children will use the best tone quality of 


s be necessary for her to pitch a song lower 
ctively with her own voice. After 


own range, possibly to the point wh 
the higher range suitable for childre: 
for both herself and for the children, it will be much easier to reach 


high notes if one breathes deeply when singing so that the voice is sup- 
ported with a good supply of air. 


The teacher will find the quality of her music periods higher if she 


or Some other instrumental help for pitch- 
itch pipe can be more quickly and easily 
- The teacher does not seek to make chil 
dren dependent upon receiving the Starting pitch for a song instru- 

ntancous singing is desirable, However: i 
on the designated pitch, the teacher will 
children are better able to start those same 
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songs on or near the usual pitch when there is occasion to sing them 
without a tested starting tone. 

When the teacher pitches the song, she should give the children 
both the tone of “do” of the key in which the song is written and the 
starting tone. The “do” tone orients children to the tonality of the song 
and may be called the “home tone.” The teacher will sound the home 
tone softly on the pitch pipe and sing it for the children in the syllable 
of “loo.” After that she will shift to the starting tone and have the chil- 
dren sing it with a prolonged “loo.” Prolonging the “loo” syllable gives 
children time to tune their voices to the starting tone. When this is 
done habitually, it serves the triple purpose of giving the song a good 
Start, of helping more children match their voices to a variety of tones, 
and of giving them the chance to hear and feel their own long sustained 
tones. It is surprising to discover the growth in tone quality and tone 
matching that this simple procedure offers. a 

Both individuals and groups sometimes have difficulty singing an 
entire song in tune. Sometimes certain intervals in a song tend to 
be sung flat—especially those with wide jumps or those that stretch the 
limits of the range of the singers. This means that the tone on which 
the song ends is in a lower key than the home tone. The teacher should 
test herself frequently to see if her pitch is accurate throughout a song, 
that is, whether her own intonation in singing is good. She can check this 
with her pitch pipe or with a piano. Also, she should check children’s 
Singing as a group to see if they are habitually singing in correct pitch 
throughout the song. If she is able to identify certain intervals or tonal 
patterns in a particular song that seem to be causing trouble, she will 
be able to correct the problem by using these intervals for tone play. She 
Should give children a number of opportunities to hear a troublesome 
tonal pattern in tune alone, and then she should put it back in the 
Context of its phrase. The most important factor in developing good in- 
tonation in children’s singing is having a teacher who provides a good 
model. Songs that are sung with a smile on each singer s face are less 
likely to drop in pitch. Songs that have a lively tempo are also easier to 
keep in pitch, unless they are sung so fast that children do not have 
time to form words and tones accurately. Fatigue, indifference, and 
boredom, which produce listless singing, are important factors in poor 


Intonation. 


Rhythm, Tempo, and Dynamics 

The rhythm, or underlying beat, of a song is particularly important 
in working with children. They can follow the beat in body movements. 
Older primary children will be able to follow the accent of 2/4, 3/4, and 
4/4 time by pounding their knees on the accented notes and the air on 
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the unaccented notes. Children respond to a rhythmic song and are more 
likely to reproduce it well if they can feel the beat. The teacher needs 
to be particularly careful when preparing and teaching a song to feel 
the basic rhythm so that the song will swing along. The rhythm need 
not be hammered out with metronome accuracy, but it does need to be 
marked enough so that children feel it and get a sense of dissatisfaction 
if it is broken. When longer notes at the end of phrases are not held for 
their full time, the song becomes a series of mu 
rhythm broken between the phrases. Son 
breaking the rhythm, as described above, 
in this respect. Children get considerable 
time of the song. When they get the feel 
continuing beat they will be less likely to v 
of phrases. 

Children need a cue for the tem 
sing. After they have sun 
the tempo by singing th 
words as she establishes t 


sical phrases with the 
gs taught by phrases, without 
are less likely to give trouble 
satisfaction from beating the 
of the song in relation to a 
iolate the rhythm at the end 


for following a director, 
Rhythmic patterns are su 


dren enjoy clapping these pat 
from a song may be isolated 


perimposed on the underlying beat. Chil- 
terns. Sometimes a single rhythm pattern 
and clapped repeatedly. 


dddi did] iid 


ying beat in mind, it will be easier for 


accurate. Sometimes she may supply the underly- 
ing beat while the children continue the pattern. At other times, one 


group may provide the underlying beat and another the rhythm pat 


tern. Older primary children can develop more complex clapping pat 
terns and can learn to read some of these patterns. 
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‘ieee temp or speed of a song is determined largely by its mood. A 
aby or a pensive song would lose its meaning if sung in jig time. A 
Song that reflects joy in vigorous activity needs to be sung in lively, 
spirited fashion. A major problem in tempo is that songs are likely to be 
sung too slowly. On the other hand, the tempo may be so fast that 
children cannot form their words correctly. One value should not be 
overemphasized at the expense of the other. When the teacher helps 
children become conscious of active lip, tongue, and jaw movements in 
the enunciation of the words of songs, she finds that they gradually 
develop better control of words when singing at faster tempos. 


Enunciation and Breathing 
ation of the words of the song will make the 


Song more meaningful to both the singers and the listeners. Children 
May need help to learn that in music we do not clip words off short as 
we do in talking. Sometimes we take a long time to sing a word, espe- 
Cially at the end of a phrase. A word or syllable can be prolonged only 
by holding the tone on the vowel or on the consonants “'l,” yk MY 


n, and “ng.” The plosive consonants cannot be prolonged. The 


teacher's model of good, prolonged vowels is generally adequate, with 
‘Can you sing a nice long ‘o-0-0-0' 


Perhaps a few simple suggestions as, j 
“ home’?” Or the teacher may say, “Can you sing the word ‘night’ all 
he time until the music is ready for the next phrase? Sing it ‘nah-ah- 


eet.’ If you were counting for that word, can you tell how many counts 
it would have?” The sounds “er, ” “ur,” are more beautifully sung 
in a softened form more nearly resembling “ar.” This gives a much 
is singable tone when it is prolonged than the more growling mp 
sound and makes the singing easier to understand. Again, the teacher's 
Model is usually sufficient. Children who use their jaws freely in singing 
ig have better enunciation of words and produce better musical 
Ones, 


i Full breathing is import 
anding or sitting in a position th 


Emphasis on enunci 


Ir, 


ant to good singing. Children should be 
at enables them to breathe with the 


diaphragm. No direct attention to this kind of breathing is appropriate 
for younger children unless in taking a good breath for each phrase 
children begin to breathe with exaggerated shoulder action. Then the 
teacher may say, “We don’t need to let our shoulders move when we 
take deep breaths for singing. We can take a good breath by breathing 
down here, and our shoulders don’t have to move at all.” The teacher 
May need to have children listen to themselves to hear how much more 
beautiful their songs sound if they take enough breath to sing to the 
end of the phrase and when they do not take breaths in the middle of 
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: : sane 
words. The teacher's use of the phrase procedure in teaching rote song: 
; i i i 1s 
generally reduces this problem to the point where no direct Se 
3 : : e 
needed. The cues that the teacher gives for starting the song should 


i z a art on 
clear enough so that children can get an adequate breath and start 
the first word with the entire class, 


Mood 


The music of the world refi 
Sampling music that re 
deal with their own fee 


€cts the full range of human emotions. 


r primary children will be of a positive mood, 


ation of an event, and pleasure in 
few simple songs that reflect other 
are likely to experience. Songs such 
Gone” or “Dear, Dear, What Can 
might be useful. Songs of this RLA 
gh plaintive. They may even have a light 
ars cut long and his tail cut short,” in the song 
Contrasts of mood during singing time also help 


music can be an important factor in helping people 
sing to positive feelings. 
In emphasizing music that spe 
suggestion that the teacher is do 
therapy. Rather, the point is that 
moods in normal classroom setti 
children. 


their age 


as “Oh, Where Has My Little Dog 


the Matter Be?” and other folk songs 
need not be morbid even thou 
touch such as “His e 
about the lost dog. 
children learn that 
change from depres: 


aks to children’s feelings, there is N° 
ing or should pretend to do music 
a rich variety of music of different 
ngs may be therapeutic for some 


LISTENING 


Listening activities necessarily pervade the entire music program. 
They are not limited to 


appreciation is a part of all 
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Listening to Music Performed in Person 


Music may be performed in person by the teacher on the piano or 
by older children playing on individual instruments they are studying. 
Parents and friends are often pleased to play or sing for a class or for an 
assembly. 

i One primary teacher arranges each Christmas time for a friend to 
bring her flute to play Christmas carols for the children. The flutist 
inquires in advance what carols they have learned and has these ready 
to play. When she begins to play one of their favorite carols, the chil- 
dren are delighted and joyously sing with the flute the second time the 
carol is played. She often plays a sample of each carol before they start 
to sing to see if they can identify the carol from the melody alone. 


Listening to Recorded Music 

vide children with considerable pleasure. 
music for children’s listening does not 
listening. The greatest hazard to 


Recorded music can pro 
Apart from the text of songs, 
differ materially from music for adult 
children’s listening is that the music played will be too long. Both the 
Pleces played and the listening period should be short. Simple music is 
perhaps easier for children to get meaning from, although they need 
variety that includes orchestral and choral works as well as solo and 
small ensemble numbers. Music may be played for guided listening, for 
free listening, or for background or casual listening. 

_ The teacher should help children to identify a purpose for listen- 
Ing during the guided listening period. She may use guidance such as 
the following to stimulate their interest: 

o of the instruments that somebody 
you can tell what they are. 


ho wanted to tell us how a lonely 
see if you can tell what 


This music is being played by tW 
played for us here in our room. See if 
This music was played by a man w. 
feeling sounds in music. When you listen to it, 
he might be thinking. 
akes one person feel one way and another person 
feel differently. Listen and see how this music makes you feel. 

This is a song I like because trumpets play a decoration in between 
the parts of the song. This is a picture of a trumpet. I wonder if any of 
you have seen or heard a trumpet. It is something like a cornet and some- 
thing like a bugle. At the beginning it sounds something like this: 
(She plays on the piano or sings the rhythm pattern of the fanfare intro- 
duction and then of the pattern at the end of each phrase.) Listen for the 


trumpets in the record. 


_ We have been talking about Th 
like to hear this Thanksgiving song sung 


Sometimes music m 


anksgiving Day. I thought you would 
by a big choir. Many people are 
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to accents, repetitions, rhythm patterns, or 
€ number. It is better to listen for different 


Ri 
| 


il blic Schools 
The teacher demonstrates the spirit of good listening Milwaukee Publi 
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quently repeated numbers will be played by name. Occasionally the 
name of the composer will be used, as Brahm’s “Lullaby,” or Mendels- 


sohn’'s “Spring Song.” > 


Listening Imaginatively to Stimulating Music 


There will be times when the teacher's purpose will be to stimulate 
children’s imagination and creative responses. For these listening times 
she will not mention the title of the number or suggest anything the 
composer intended. This kind of listening may lead to original stories, 
dances, plays, or drawings, depending upon the degree of freedom and 
the amount of resourcefulness in the group. It is important to remem- 
ber that for such creative productions, stimulated by music, listening 
comes in a concentrated period after the teacher's introduction of the 
activity and before the proposed activity is begun. At the end of the first 
Playing the teacher may say, “Did you get an idea? Listen again before 
you tell us... . Now how many have ideas?” The children may want 
the music played several times before they are ready to discuss it. The 
creative activity, in whatever form it takes, will come after the children 
have listened to the music enough to feel acquainted with it. The music 
may or may not be played while the children are working. It may be 
Played intermittently as they request it. Music played for the purpose 
of stimulating creativity should be distinguished from music that is 


Played as background music. 


Listening to Background Music 

At times, quiet music may be played in the background during an 
art period, but without any direct relationship to the immediate pro- 
ductions of the children. During periods when children may be tired, 
irritated, upset, worried, or even shocked, background music played 
Periodically during self-chosen activities can bring a sense of relier to 
the group. Music selected for this purpose should be of a smooth, legato 
type such as might be used for a rest period. There should be no com- 
pelling rhythm, no marked changes in tempo, in fact, little to break 
into the focus of attention in a stimulating way. It should be loud 
enough to be heard above the controlled noises in the room. Children 
will be encouraged to let the music take the place of conversation. 


Listening to Music as a Self-chosen Activity 


It is desirable that children have the opportunity of listening to 
records as a self-chosen activity, using records and a record player that a 
child can manage for himself. The record player should be equipped 
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with earphones, so that several children can listen at the same time 
while others are doing things that require a quiet room. When such 
opportunity is planned it is important that both records and recor 
player are of good quality so that children can hear music that merits 
appreciation. 
Many and varied listening experiences are important for growing 
in music skill and appreciation. The teacher will want to be sensitive to 
children’s responses to the listening opportunities she provides so that 
she can more ably judge the type and the amount of listening for which 
her children are ready. She should keep in mind that fatigue fosters re- 
jection, but that gradually acquired familiarity under happy circum- 
stances develops taste. Music for children’s listening should include 


good selections in the modern idiom as well as appropriate classical and 
popular numbers. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR CHILDREN’S USE 


Children need opportunities to experiment with a variety of must- 
cal instruments if they are to move in the direction of expanding musi- 
cal ability. Percussion instruments for rhythmic accompaniment and for 


rhythm bands are most common. Melody and harmony instruments are 
important for experimentation. 


Rhythm Instruments 


The use of a variety of rhythm instruments gives children an OP” 
portunity to experiment with various rhythmic effects and different 
kinds of percussion tones. Drums, triangles, rattles, bells, and many 
others make up this group of instruments. They may be used for special 
sound effects, for accompaniment of children’s own singing, OT for 
rhythmic expression. They may be played with the piano or with 
recorded music. 

If these instruments are new to the children, the teacher should 
allow for a variety of random experimentation before she attempts t° 
structure their use. The motor and auditory experiences of trying such 
instruments personally is important. Once the instruments are P™™ 
sented, each child will be eager to try his muscles and ears on each one 
Making instruments available a few at a time and establishing times 
when they may be used freely will serve this need very well. Appropri®t® 
times for such experimentation may be before school in the morning; 
during an indoor recess, and at designated, self-chosen activity times- 


These opportunities must be frequent enough to offer the needed OP” 
portunity for each child. 
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im D om for children’s use should be of good tone qual- 
Se 7. ie a Kane a sharp staccato click or a prolonged ringing 
ie : H A Pep ai boom comparable to the percussion instru- 
mer an adu t band. The essential difference will be in size, since 

ildren will need to be able to handle their instruments easily. All 


inst x ; HE 
ruments that children use need not be commercial instruments. The 


decisi cit aii A : 
sion to use an improvised instrument should be based on its tone 


quality. 


Rhythm Instruments with Songs 


bees words of some songs suggest percussion effects or the use of 
niet som aumea These songs are particularly useful for early 
ntation with rhythmic accompaniment for singing. The teacher 
may say, “I wonder if we can find one of our instruments that would 
1 to go with our song. Let's try these three 


make z 

ake a good woodpecker sound 

and s d . . TD a 

and see which one we think is best. Different children may have turns 
think this instrument should 


to try. “In what part of this song do you 
Play the woodpecker sound? .- - Let’s see if Jimmy can make the ‘Rat- 
EREC sound of the woodpecker. - - - Now, let’s do it with the 
ong.” Some songs such as “Jingle Bells” may be suitable for playing 


the instr n 3 
e instrument continuously with the song. 


ee grow in experience and in discrimination in the use of 
ane ents, more complex accompaniments will develop. Children 
participate in the decision of what instrument should be played 
hould be played. The value in these instruments 
hmic qualities of music and to the 
mic tones to support music 


cach time and how itsl 
aea sensitizing children to the rhyt 

ppropriateness of different types of rhyth 
2 different quality and mood. The teacher may help children focus On 

nderlying beat, accents, or rhythmic patterns so that they may hear 
these characteristics of a song before they try tO play a rhythmic instru- 
ment with it, She should help them Jisten to the song to make judgments 
about the type of instrumental sound that would go well with it. She 
may have them try different instruments alone and with the song tO 


help them evaluate their decisions. Several instruments may be used 
time, but at no time should the instrumental 
h to make it difficult to hear the song. 
Id then become an absurdity. Chil- 
y to enjoyment and critical 


wath a song at the same 
accompaniment be loud enoug 
Rhythmical accompaniment wou 
dren’s attention should be directed habituall 
evaluation of the effectiveness of their accompaniment with their sing- 
ing. Familiar songs, because of their simplicity, offer the best medium 


for developing skill in making these discriminations and judgments. 


Simi ‘ a : 
imilar procedures are suitable when children play rhythmic accompa- 
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i i ed 

niments to piano or recorded music. More Instruments may be play: 

i i i am. 

at one time when music with more volume is played, but Lt oa 
principle holds that every child must be able to hear the music that 


i z ite 
is accompanying and not merely the rhythmic beat of the compos 
noise. 


Rhythm Band 


Rhythm bands have been the subject of considerable mits 
raising in some educational circles. If the use of rhythm A 
developed according to the principles suggested above, the ter 
“rhythm band” may be used, provided it does not interfere with some 
one’s ability to see the value of this process for children. Emphasis on 
mpaniment using percussion instruments differ- 
m the traditional rhythm band. When a teacher 


: sari ides 
starts with a ready-made set of orchestrated parts and arbitrarily deci 
which instrument a child is to play 


the value is lost, The child's task the 
listening for his cues inste 
thoughtful, joyous process o 
how and when each instrum 


is too complex. 

anship creeps in and crowds pe. 
ing on a good performance at the Christmas 
- meeting becomes the objective, the teacher may 


: 4, i en 
uit the learning Process by having childr 
“guess” the orchestration that she has 


for them to have an audie 
their own accomplishments, 


Melody Instruments 


Melody instruments such as 
melody bells, and tone blocks p 
experiment with tones in tuned 


e ls, 
piano, xylophone, chimes, Swiss ne 
rovide an Opportunity for children ri- 
sequence. They provide direct exPe 
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oe E sequence in an octave. The value of these instru- 
aie SEn the self-initiated experimentation that children do 
ccm fens hild may be seen intently producing different tones in 

» listening as he plays. From this may come a sequence of tones 
that he likes and repeats. He has thus produced his very own tune. The 
teacher may give quiet recognition and reinforcement to this activity by 
casually commenting, “I like the little tunes you are playing.” A child 
will also discover that he can pick out melodies of some of the songs 
that are familiar to him. He will want to show his discovery to the class, 
and this will further stimulate interest in experimentation with melo- 
dies. The teacher should encourage children to sing the tunes that they 
play and may also suggest that they sing tones and try to match them on 


the instrument. 
Children must have time to use these instruments in relaxed, 


thoughtful fashion. The teacher may be able to arrange an acoustically 
treated corner where such experimentation can go on in a way that will 
Not disturb other thoughtful work even though it can be heard. The 
value of a piano for this kind of experimentation needs emphasis. Chil- 


d > age 
ten should be taught to use the piano as a musical instrument rather 
aker. For sanitary reasons, wind instruments are 


t Š 
han as merely a noisem 
ary children. Accurate 


n . . . . 
Ot appropriate for school use by beginning prim 
Ci a m P e 
Ontrol of pitch on some of these instruments 1s not always within the 
Id. Some children may gain considerable 


ra š 
ange of even the eight-year-o 
arefully selected, simple wind instru- 


va À z 
alue and satisfaction from a c 
ent used at home under family supervision. 


Autoharp 
simplest of instruments for giving chil- 


The autoharp is one of the 
Children will enjoy strumming it 


dren experiences in enjoying chords. 
with the teacher's help. Some children will be able to play it inde- 


Pendently. Others will not have the strength to hold the bar down 
firmly enough to mute the strings that must be silent to make good 
harmony, The value is lost if strumming does not yield the rich, full 
chord that makes the child glow with satisfaction. The teacher will 
need to decide whether or not the children’s skill with the instrument 
hae making it available for individual experimentation. A simple, 
Sia autoharp is adequate for children’s use and reduces the prob- 
ee of keeping it in tune. An autoharp should be used only if the 
> — is willing and able to keep it tuned properly. The teacher will 
ia the autoharp useful in accompanying children’s imitative rhythms, 
*Mce no particular sequence of chords is necessary. It also provides de- 
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lightful accompaniment for children’s Singing after they have learned 
the song well. 


CREATIVE MUSIC ACTIVITIES 


Emphasis in this section is on creativity as it is expressed in melody, 


words, or rhythms. Creative expression in other media, although stimu- 
lated by music, is not included here. 


Creative Changes in Songs 


The teacher sets the spirit for creativity when she shows the chil- 
dren how they can change the words of a song to fit different situations. 


"A simple repetitive song 
me the stimulus for making other stanzas. 
ht the spirit will work out an idea at home 
xt morning bursting to sing his “new song’ 


> 


P a chant for a different activity. She may $3}. 
e like if we were sawing?” Later she may S@Y? 


i esting if we had a tune for our sawing chant. 
Let’s think for a little bit. See i 


á See if you can think how the part, ‘Sawing ® 
board, sawing a board’ might sound if we sang it... . Who is ready t° 
sing it for us?” 
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‘dees Natt. phrase, “Up and down, up and down.” Every musical 
sitet i oe graciously even though it comes out with the 
ta ai sp = 1 entical to the one that immediately preceded it 
gilly Sok oa oe are impossible to reproduce on the piano. Espe- 
happy io ie oe experiences of creating a tune, the teacher will feel 
in il wi mg tries. She should be content to allow the responses 
iaro o y fluid and probably will not try to record any tunes 
rsa ren nal sng: Birdie of experimentation is the important 
Seal on vit pore i o grasp hastily one or two musical ideas that 
HE job ie e teac! her's adult ear may stop the creative process because 
kone wii ne alae ae the teacher will try to send children 
weak h the thought, “Maybe you can think of another tune for our 

g song, or maybe you can make a song about another job. We had 


800d music ideas today.” 


Emphasis on the Process 

denies poem that children enjoy may have a tune developed by the 

disc hod by an individual. Both the children and the teacher may have 

ulty remembering their tunes. This makes the recording of the 

ee, of primary children difficult. The melody may be new and dif- 

Sie each time it is sung. It is difficult for the teacher to record these 
iful little songs unless she has a tape recorder. Even so, she can 


share the children’s joy in the process of creation. 

MANAGING THE CLASS FOR MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

children are light, their singing as a 
ated close together as in a conversation 
hear one another and to get the 
se to the group on a low chair, 
es that she gives. In this way, 
There should be no differenti- 


Pts the voices of primary 
eae = be firmer if they are sé 
iets his makes it easier for them to 
Psi they need. If the teacher sits clo 

y will be able to catch the subtle cu 


singing ti wai ‘ 
ae time becomes an intimate period. 
10n according to singing ability in the seating of children. When body 


th : 

iin are planned with songs, children need to be arranged so that 
man can leave the group easily and have an open space for large move- 
ents. Those whose turn it is to sing should be able to see the actions 


Of those who are responding rhythmically. 
tte using rhythm instruments n ; 
fogs ents and test their muscles—in the same way that music 
Ps Phony orchestra do. Teachers who are in tune with children’s 
revi ngs will develop a high tolerance for instrumental noise as children 

ew for themselves how their instruments sound and feel. Instru- 


eed to warm up—to test their 
sicians in 
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Milwaukee Public Schools 
Sitting close together at music time makes singing easier. 


ments need not be passed out in silenc 

signal and are then ready to listen a 

Opportunity to play is important. 
Learning to read music is Not a 


e if children put them down 7 
nd to plan together. Fairly ev 
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RESOURCES 
TO 
THE 
FULL 


Chapter 14 


PRIMARY CHILDREN 
IN THE TOTAL SCHOOL SETTING 


Citizens of the School Community 


This book is written with the conviction that primary children at 
School thrive best in a class group of their peers that is small enough 
for each child to know and to be known by all others in the group. 
Furthermore, they thrive best when each child knows and is known by 
his teacher. When a relationship of mutual friendliness and respect 
exists between child and teacher, learning is easier. Children reach out 
for new learnings, perceiving them as pleasant experiences rather than 
as difficult requirements. A primary child needs relationships with his 
teacher sufficiently intimate and trustful that he feels free to seek her 
help and reassurance for problems as embarrassing as torn clothing or 
4 toilet accident, as threatening as a broken treasure or spilled enamel, 
or as personal as a worry about family illness or the disappointment of 


a cancelled family trip. 


The primary classroom should be a familylike environment in 


which skills of interpersonal relationships can be learned and practiced. 
At the same time, it should function as a normal step toward the child's 
Increasing independence in an expanding social and geographic world, 
Providing continuing security as needed. Such values are obtainable 
only through a self-contained classroom environment in which the 
8roup is fairly consistent throughout the year, yet open to welcome new 
Members as they arrive. If the same teacher is with the children 
throughout the day, she knows their individual responses and can better 


Understand and guide their behavior. 


RIENDLY ADULTS 


AN EXPANDING ENVIRONMENT OF F 
n need the security of know- 


_ At the same time that primary childre 
ing and being well known by one teacher, they need an expanding en- 
Vironment of friendly adults whom they can trust for help, information, 
and guidance. Likewise, they need expanding contact with older chil- 
dren as friends and helpers and with children near their own age in 
Other rooms. The teacher bridges the gap of strangeness and uncertainty 
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for the children as she helps them get acquainted. She fosters new rela- 
tionships of mutual understanding and helps them enjoy the unique- 
ness of the other people they meet. 


Special Teachers 


Often a special teacher in one or more curriculum areas is available 
to help the class. The classroom teacher who stays in the room to share 
the experience with the children can carry on with appropriate follow- 
up activities from where the special teacher leaves off. The classroom 
teacher needs to plan with each special teacher so that his contributions 
will fit into the ongoing program of the classroom and so that the 
follow-up will reinforce the learnings initiated by the special teacher. 


Without such cooperative planning, some of the efforts of both teachers 
are likely to be wasted, 


Substitute Teachers 


Seldom does a class go through a school year without having 4 
substitute teacher in charge for one or more days. Contact with substi- 
tute teachers can range from some of the most rewarding experiences 
of the year to nothing short of misery for children as wall as teachers. 
Often the classroom teacher herself can make much of the difference in 
the quality of her children’s experiences with a substitute, First of all, 
establishing with children basic routines that they understand gives 
them a sense of security that can contribute stability to the period when 
the substitute is there. More than this, however, fostering children’s 
pleasure in a variety of ways of doing things when there is reason for 
change, rather than insisting on rigid classroom rituals, helps them tO 
be adaptable to the ways of other teachers, 

Discussing with the children the Possibility of some day having 4 
substitute unexpectedly is helpful. Role-playing the situation of Te 
sponding to a substitute teacher can help children become aware ° 
how important it is for them to be ready to give the substitute accurate 
information about classroom Procedures if she asks. Likewise, children 
can be prepared for the fact that the substitute may want to do some 
things with them that are new to them or are done quite differently 
from the way in which their teacher works with them. They can pe 
prepared to treat her as a special guest who is trying to help them a? 
their teacher. 

Whenever the classroom teacher’s absence can be anticipated, it is 
desirable for her to plan directly with the substitute, If such planning ae 
not possible, it may be more desirable for the substitute to contribute 
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to the class in her own way. Skillful substitutes often maintain a whole- 
some learning atmosphere more successfully with their own personalized 
approach than by trying to follow the sequences planned by the teacher. 

The principal should be sufficiently acquainted with the teacher’s 
way of working with children to know how to cue the substitute to 
working with the group. For instance, if a class has achieved some meas- 
ure of self-regulating skill, he should be prepared to protect their op- 
o a substitute. He can do this by talking 
with the children as he introduces the substitute, thereby letting both 
children and substitute know that he expects the children to go ahead 
and do things “just as Miss T. would like them to do.” Whenever pos- 
sible, calling the same substitute for any repeat calls for the same class 
is desirable if relationships have been good. 


portunity to demonstrate it t 


Other Teachers in the School 


Primary children should begin to get acquainted with other teach- 
ers in the school as rapidly as possible and should learn to call them by 
name. Children must learn to understand that any teacher in the build- 
Ing is a responsible adult who will give help and guidance when needed 
and who must be obeyed on occasions when directions need to be given. 
Teachers themselves must communicate with one another enough so 
that they reach some agreements on how playground, hall, lavatory, and 
lunchroom problems are to be handled. A most demoralizing school 
climate can develop when teachers and other staff members counter- 
mand one another or when children are permitted to defiantly chal- 
lenge, “You aren’t my teacher.” Likewise, a most unwholesome situation 
develops when teachers adopt a “hands off” policy, blindly ignoring 
children’s violations of school standards on the grounds that “they 
aren’t my children.” A sense of mutual responsibility for fostering the 


total development of all children in school is imperative. 


Other School Personnel 

need to become acquainted with a 
hool staff. The principal, custodian, 
are among the personnel 
e percentage of the chil- 
dren at a time 


Gradually primary children 
number of other members of the sc 
secretary, school bus driver, and school nurse 
Most likely to have direct contact with a larg : 
dren. Each of these people needs to be introduced to chil 
when he can chat with them informally and begin to establish himself 
as a friendly, trustworthy adult. Perhaps meeting such people for intro- 
ductions is best done in the classroom where children have less to 
distract them from getting to know the person. A short time later the 
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class may visit the special worker’s office to extend the acquaintance, to 
learn his station in the building, and gradually to become familiar with 
the job that he does. Beginning to understand the service function of 
each member of the nonteaching staff helps children feel in the inner 
circle with such people and better able to acce 


pt their help when neces- 
sary. 


Adult Guests in the Classroom 


Parents, supervisors, 
and other visitors are am 


room may have urgent n 
introduced, 


ools 


Sheboygan, Wis., Public Sch 
Children grow when they act as hosts for adult friends. 
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dite a to children, as on field trips, should likewise be care- 
se on uced to children and opportunity provided for them to chat 
Bt another. Some groups of children will be more shy than 

rs, but with teacher reinforcement their conversational skills of 


etti . ; N 
getting acquainted with adult strangers will grow. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER CHILDREN 


deo E aspects of the graded system of elementary 
eS as been the stratification of children by age groups with 
kewi te “aii for younger children to learn from older ones and 
ond van t 2 opportunity for older children to learn to care for, guide, 
a ecd nEn children. Special arrangements for such contacts 
ese: eg under the usual school organization. Primary children need 
ar with children both older and younger than themselves, as well 

with their peers, if they are to develop successfully in their inter- 
coe relationships. Furthermore, the sum total of learning in a 
Pe pee be greatly increased if the teaching potential of children 

AS WE utilized as part of their own learning program. Teachers, 
Principals, parents, and children need to learn to value these contacts 


and plan accordingly. 


Relationships with Older Children 

s contacts with older children should be more 
m. While children in many schools 
he school by older children acting 


e dictatorial even though it 
with teacher 


dee chuan en a 
i cant than being policed by the 
Sirti ai at intersections near t 
raving Patrols, this function need not b : 

s some authority. Both older and younger children, 
help, can learn to respond to one another with respect and appreciation 


of the developmental level of the other. Fostering such understanding 
in any situation in which older and younger children interact is an 
Important responsibility of all teachers involved. When older children 
have achieved sufficient insight into what to expect of younger children 


“ic how to help them learn, they are likely to find real joy in the re- 
ationship and to find that younger children glow with pride at having 


at ; : 
tention from the older children. 


One school had a special system of older helpers for assisting the 


nat children in doing special activities or in getting bundled up 
or recess in the coldest weather. These helpers met briefly with the 
teachers of the children they were assisting to discuss the younger chil- 
dren’s responses and to learn facts they needed to know about child 
development and guidance of children at this age. Interest was high 
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St. Louis Public Schools 
Younger and older children both grow in such teaching-learning situations. 


- They even started bringing que* 
children they met, and some con” 
W to get along better with thei 


games were desired and appropriate. Participation of primary children 
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in the games was not required, but this arrangement made it seem 
special for them and kept many of them from wandering aimlessly 
around the playground or becoming involved in undesirable antisocial 
play. 

One sixth-grade class 
form of a space fair. Demonstrations were to be g 
in the school and to parents at a P.T.A. meeting. For some reason the 
beginning primary groups could not come at the regular time, but 
arrangements were made for a special showing for them. The sixth- 


grade teacher had expected the younger children to walk through 
casually, but her sixth-graders had other ideas. One boy said, “My kid 
brother is in that class, and he won’t understand all this stuff.” Another 
added, “Neither will mine; we've got to change it.” There followed a 
Step-by-step evaluation of each of their exhibits and demonstrations 
In terms of its appropriateness for their special guests. Some explana- 
tions were simplified, some demonstrations modified, and some exhibits 
replaced with less elaborate ones. Their efforts were rewarded by eager 
Tesponses from the younger children—ample evidence that the sixth- 
graders had in fact reached these children with stimulating, challenging 


had planned a culminating activity in the 
iven to other classes 


ideas. 
In another school, fifth-graders were scheduled once a week to meet 


with six-year-olds to read stories to them in small groups and to listen 
to them read. The classroom teacher instructed the fifth-graders as to 
procedures, The relationship seemed to be enjoyed by both groups. 
Often a primary teacher will be hard pressed to act as soria to 
record all the individual stories that the active brains of a class of 
beginners can think up. This is the point at which older children might 
be invited in to do recording service. They need to have their roles 
defined for ‘them with emphasis on procedures and purpose of such 
an activity so that they will respond to these younger epileren ? nines 
helpers rather than as playmates. Such helpers need not be a : d 
Nor necessarily the most able children in the school, but oops u en 
Scientious youngsters who cherish the task and ie can ee 
Stories up in good manuscript writing with correct spe ing and prog 


Punctuation. 


Relationships with Parallel Primary Classes 
i i i ers will be 
Primary children’s relationships with classes = age ame oli 
Quite different from their relationships with 0 > a bes 
these contacts are simple assemblies that can be understood mri PP 

ciated by other primary children. Culminating activities of units are 


i ivities. Fre- 
shared in this way as are plays. rhythms, and music act 
H nother to come to its classroom to see some- 


quently one class invites a 
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St. Louis Public Schools 
A child grows as he expresses or accepts such helpful concern, 


Relationships with Younger Children 


Even primary children can themselves be the older helpers ne 
younger children, Reading readiness jn kindergarteners is o 
when beginning primary children use their newly learned skill O 
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reading to share stories with the five-year-olds. Likewise a preview of the 
coming year may be given to kindergarten children if they can join a 
class of six-year-olds in some of their regular activities. Eight-year-olds 
who are reading in a first reader may be proud helpers of children 
who are reading independently in a preprimer and may themselves 
receive valuable reinforcement of reading vocabulary through the 


helping process. 


Sharing Common Facilities 


Most schools have facilities that are shared by all children in the 
lren to be scheduled at 


school. Usually it is desirable for primary child 

different times for such facilities as playgrounds, lunchrooms, and 
lavatories. This avoids crowding and prevents difficulties resulting from 
the larger size and different tempo of the older children. Nevertheless, 


both older and younger children should understand that there are 


times when such areas must be used in common. Both groups must be 
d priority in the area. 


aware that one group may have schedule 


PARTICIPATION IN TOTAL SCHOOL FUNCTIONS 


Jder children in a different way when 


Primary children relate to 0 
s, such as observ- 


they participate in total school functions—program: 
ances for special days; events, such as Play Day or an operetta; projects, 
Such as Clean-up Day; and drives, such as for Junior Red Cross or 
March of Dimes, Common efforts of these kinds hold the possibility of 
large values and also of serious hazards for young children. These 
factors must be weighed carefully by the school faculty when the de- 
cision is made whether to undertake the function or not. 


Values in Participation 

Paramount in value received in such activities is the satisfaction 
of contributing a part to something bigger than oneself. The glow of 
sharing responsibility and doing one’s part in something bigger than 
one’s own class can do can be obtained in no other way. This means, of 
Course, that every child must understand the project as a whole. A 
simple Thanksgiving Day observance in which there is opportunity 
for all children to participate in some songs they have learned in com- 
mon gives a spiritual quality of shared feelings that cannot be achieved 
in individual classrooms. The simple page 


antry of building living pic- 

tures of familiar stories gives children symbols to remember. Likewise, 
children who are helped to understand the reason for a drive for food, 
ibute with feelings of 


clothing, money, or toys are enabled to contr 
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concern for people less fortunate. Some primary children have Lee 
few opportunities to feel shared concern for others, even to pote r 
of their developmental readiness. Such value possibilities sho 
considered carefully before a project is rejected. 


Hazards to Participation 


On the other hand, often there are serious hazards to mandi a 
participation of primary children in total school functions. E 
lation is likely to build up in younger children when A 
hearsals cause them to be out of their stabilizing routine day after day- 


nar K è 3 : n from 
This is particularly true at Christmas time when stimulations 
many sources take their toll of 


dreams of the performance their 
pelling that they forget the dev 
have for children. At times th 
public may cause teachers to 
distress. Likewise, children m 
they 


: Š hi "n avior 
relation to the whole production. Boredom and distractive beh 


“Un-responsible” behavior occurs eee 
or boredom reduce children’s ability to cw 
sulting punitive measures that the teacher ay 
on feelings of guilt and resentment and ma 


less aware of the real fz 
children. She is therefor 
tellectually to their evid 
in kind. When the chil 
dream, she May conscio 
is a threat to her self-i 
dilemma lies primarily i 
children to do well at t 
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SPECIAL TEACHING ARRANGEMENTS 


poe ped ag aoe in education has brought a number of 
pelle Laie ache on the scene in an attempt to meet various 
Heed ' pies eid shortages teacher deficiencies, and the growing 
‘loging Be sa 2 nae information are persisting concerns. The ex- 
Wihinweas w s ge increased awareness of the structure of knowledge 
MORE Ns d pos dati and the compelling demand for excellence 
eh es s ETS almost to the point of panic that there is so 
hen AKo ae to learn and so little time 1n which to teach it to 
Yatie E with such problems has come the rapid development of 

s of mechanized teaching. At the same time, movements for 


bot} 
ass education and individualized instruction have emerged. 
devices, or arrangements for teaching 


be truly successful in fostering well- 
in primary children only if they 


provi : ae 3 : 
ide for a considerable degree of intimacy between the child and his 
learner and the things he needs 


noe nature of the primary-age *** h 3 
values as require the personal relationship that builds attitudes and 
the ne well as fosters skills and teaches content. Mass education, in 
crowds a that sixty to one hundred and fifty primary children are 
tions Into one learning area for instruction, is an absurdity. The 
EaR special arrangements for teaching—television teaching, team 

g. and programmed instruction—are discussed with this over- 


archi piece oes i 
ing criterion as a test of their usefulness. 


Wh: 
T Nhatever new approaches, 
ors Seager and adopted, they can 
nded developmental learning 


Telawi 
elevision Teaching 
for classroom teaching in 


the Television offers enormo ; 2 
es present and promises expanding potential for the future as we e- 
me both educationally and technically more competent in using it- 
a must always be considered a t and not the 

er. Teaching with television actually re work between 
and the studio teacher. In a sense, the classroom 
rt in the classroom as her assistant for 
he televiewing 
nd observing act 


us possibilities 


eaching aid 
quires team 


the cla 
aN “aroom teacher 
acher š 
pert er has a technical exp 
hi ; 4 
aps fifteen minutes—during t 


S simdi teacher plans listening n ticular learning level 
With; Ho sige content for children of a par r a 8 T: 
fian n an expected viewing area- This planning must be preparea an 
anual form for the classroom teacher in sufficiently detailed form to 
enable her to judge that a given television lesson OF series is or is not 
ee a for her class. It should be sufficiently specific to enable her 
help children view each telecast perceptively and to use its content 


period. 
ivities that 
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accepts 
effectively in follow-up activities. When the classroom ana 
the programming offered, she must herself prepare to = R 
dren. With the information about the lesson provide F aprit 
teacher, the classroom teacher must help the children emma a ‘needa 
logical set for viewing. She may recall for the class their use 


the teacher tries to arouse 
wing experience and ST 
isten and watch. She herse 
odel viewer and at the ‘gerd 
and responses to the content of 5 
elf an eager learner from the less 


the viewing misses some of the p Pe 
for viewing, r the kind of intimacy that rein 
learning. 


After the broadcast 
with follow-up activiti 


that more appropriately fit the ] 


i lesson 
» the teacher wil] be ready to extend the 
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an imp i 

fave pen factor in what they are able to take from it. For example, 

oneal “= dren may bring so much more than even the studio teacher to 
al studies series on farm life that having them use the series would 


beari i à n 
n absurdity, while other children living in the core area of a big 


cit : 
A y a have had so little background to help them understand farm- 
8 that they are barely able to profit from it. The teacher must be 
al in the teaching 


a ea of what and how she uses the materi 

and from the telecast. 

E laion of content that television c 

Ri. teak ein stimulation for children in leari 

where th g- The eye of the television camera can 80 mar 
e eyes of children cannot 80. Even some things that can be 


don : 
e by the teacher in the classroom may be seen better by the entire 
conditions are ade- 


clas A fea get 
s when viewed on television. When viewing 
pecially effective aid 


an make available can 
ning and for teachers 
ny places 


ua " 
quate, every child has a front row seat and an es 
ing extended facilities and 


se a his attention. Television can br i 
ae a as for science, into many classrooms at the same time. y 
music apn the teacher's knowledge and skill, as in social studies on 

teachi; t can give teachers new insights into method, as in sari ae 
atid an, When the television teacher 1s chosen for his warm aig ity 
by hi irect manner in teaching, a surprising feeling of being known 
-Y Aim develops on the part of the children. Studio teachers who serve 
a limited area and who achieve this quality of teaching are greeted on 


downtown streets by many of their fans. 
tes Feige like any other teaching aid, 5. lee 
bez dren get tired of one approach to learning. The teac her shou 
ete not to use programs that she could do as well or See in = 
ile classroom than the studio teacher does in the telecast. V igh either 
teaching or the content is found to be inappropriate for a given 


cl 7 
ass, the series should be dropped. 


in „Television has several characteri A r 
its use in the classroom. It has the valuable capacity of being 


c 5 

Ene It can provide news in visual form as it happens. New methods 
= new knowledge can be utilized as rapidly as the studio teacher 
an integrate it into the program. On the other hand, it also has the 


dis , ; 
listurbing potential for interrupting valuable sequences of classroom 
ing distracting, albeit valuable, content 


a activities by interject! : reer ancl A 
e the class has been able to actuate their own plans an BEADS 
culmination. This arbitrary timing of the intro- 
of the serious disadvantages of tele- 

s and video tape 


d, should not be overused, 


stics that need to be considered 


Pn to satisfactory culmir 
sien i of new materials is one of i 

teaching. Greater availability of kinescope ý ` 
recordings, promised in the future, will do much to achieve the flexi- 
bility that television now lacks- In the meantime, both studio and 
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i i of its 
classroom teachers should learn to use this medium to the best 
current potential. 


Team Teaching 


Team teaching is a scheme for pooling teacher resources a ee 
a larger number of children the advantage of the special strengt ~ a 
individual teachers. It may take a variety of forms. Classroom teache ; 
and special teachers who actively plan with one another are in a “net 
doing team teaching. Team teaching may occur when two teachers = 
working closely together and regularly exchange small groups of c "aa 
dren or combine classes for special occasions. Team teaching T id 
done by a lead teacher, two inexperienced teachers, and a teacher-al 
who serve three classes of children for two or more years in succession. 
Team teaching might be worked out by two teachers of ee 
primary children to relieve each other of part of the class during ame 
group instruction in reading, writing, and numbers. One teacher yer 
supervise her own class and half of the other class in playground = 
tivities and/or indoor, self-chosen activities. Children at this stage ian 
profit more from large-muscle activities and kindergartenlike activill 


Satie Sie ae . study are 
than from extensive sitting when their skills of independent study 
extremely limited. 


The team qualit 
through, abundant i 


essential to the success of any team-teaching arrangement. The ceca 
of whether the loss of some of the advantages of the adeno 
classroom is justified by the gains from a team-teaching plan is a Ea 
plexing one to answer. The values of the self-contained classroom a 
an able, enthusiastic teacher in charge cannot be measured by ar 
on standardized tests, although Such scores are likely to be adequa ie 
Attitudes and values learned in warm, interpersonal relationships nA 
difficult to measure, as is the quality of living in such an a ae 
Nevertheless, three or four classes with inexperienced or semiquali aa 
teachers under the direction of a well-qualified lead teacher who © 


i hen the 
circulate as needed and arrange exchanges of classes to strengt 
total program may provide far b 


group than could occur if they e: 
Particularly important 
need not be synonymous wit 
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to children and the amount of individual attention possible limits the 
educational opportunities for children. Team teaching should be a 
means of effectively utilizing more teachers rather than a means of 


getting along with fewer. 


Programmed Instruction 


Programmed instructional materials are teaching aids that enable 
the learner to proceed independently in the learning task. They are 
generally characterized by the development of ideas systematically in 
small, logically related steps. The material that presents the ideas is 
interspersed with questions posed to the learner to test his compre- 
hension at each critical point. If he has fully understood what he has 
read, he should be able to answer each question deductively from the 
materials immediately preceding. After the learner has recorded his 
answer, the acceptable answer is given immediately as the next step, 
thereby making the materials self-correcting. : 

Teaching machines, designed to present such self-correcting ma- 
terials, vary in complexity. Some are merely simple folders with sliding 
Panels to protect the programmed answer until the learner has written 
his own response. These cannot properly be called machines. Many 
other sets of programmed materials are comparable in format, but the 
material proceeds through a mechanized device as the student works. 
Some teaching machines are exceedingly complex in their design, 
utilizing electronic computers. The programmed materials most likely 
to be available to primary children are quite simple. 

Because programmed instructional material is supposed to stand 
alone in teaching, the simple steps of such material may sometimes 
seem repulsively repetitive to adults. The reactions of children in 
this respect are more valid than those of adults. As is true of work- 
books and textbooks, the content of programmed materials is 
arbitrarily paced. The teacher working with children using non-self- 
instructional aids mediates the pace by explanation and supplemental 
activities or by skipping portions unnecessary for the particular child 
or group. Mediation of pace with programmed materials is somewhat 
difficult, except as the able learner advances quickly to more difficult 
material. Children who have programmed content well paced for them 
are likely to respond enthusiastically. Boredom, frustration, or disgust 
are likely to plague the learner whose material is too slowly or too 
rapidly paced. The teacher must keep sensitive to such responses and 
use other means of instruction when individuals or groups do not 


learn well with the aid of such devices. 
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CLASSROOM PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 


itional and convenient, but they also tend te 
ary requirements, This problem in their 
use must be resolved. Class groups should have a well-balanced eye 
bership that makes a good working group possible. Consideration en 
a group is a somewhat unexplore¢ 
» continuity, and balance of abilities 
ortant to both teacher and kamo 
arbitrary retention hold potentia 
innovation of the ungraded primary 
on of some problems. 


Both automatic promotion and 
hazards for primary children, The 
plan holds promise for the soluti 


Teaching in the Framework of Grades 
For some time now, the elementary school has used grade labels 
approximate levels of development. The 

n some school systems to mean 

Schools, grade labels have desig- 

attainment, Sometimes grade labels have 

frontiers of learning for able 

a particular grade for certain 

als and standardized tests have 

chers and administrators along 
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helps children move individually from their presenti levels of attain- 
ment to the maximum levels of attainment that each can achieve 
with joyous effort—with adult stimulation but without pushing. She 
is far more concerned that each child is expending energy enthusiasti- 
cally as he learns at his own rate than that he achieve specific test 
Scores. School systems that do not permit teachers to work with such 
a mental health atmosphere are defeating their own objectives. 


Range, Continuity, and Balance of Abilities 


f Every class needs members who are outgoing, energetic, and full 
of ideas. These children help move the group to action by sweeping 
others up in their enthusiasm and in effect act as stimulators of the 
class. They themselves learn in the process of creating an environ- 
ment in which others learn better. Each child who tends to stimulate 
others needs fellow-class members who are challengers for him—chil- 
dren who can and do match wits with him, who work at his level, who 
“Įm the best in the class.” Each class also needs 
helpers who are reasonably able to 

the 


keep him from feeling 


a membership of supporters and 
respond to and with the stimulators. The range of abilities in 


class should be such that the children in it are able to achieve a spirit 
of groupness through working with common purposes on activities that 


become important to all members. 

When children of a one-year age span are placed together in a 
class, their distribution of ability and other developmental factors is 
some extent a normal curve. That is, there 
at either end of the distribution who are con- 


Spicuously more advanced or more retarded than others in the group. 
Each child, whether fast or slow learning, needs to be in a class where 
there are others at or near the same ability level as himself. Each child 


needs the stimulation of a small group of his peers who can handle 
ideas with about the same fluency and at about the same level of ab- 


Straction as he can. 
Children profit from a 


likely to approximate to 
are likely to be children 


class situation in which there is a gentle 
8radation of abilities within the total class. This enables each child to 
receive the stimulation and help of others who have just gone through 
the learning experience that is next for him. Such an arrangement 
enables children to move easily from one group to another and not to 
be isolated by their own progress. When placement is otherwise satis- 
factory, the aggressive child is better placed with older children and 
the timid child with younger children. 


Split grades have long been a burden to te 
€nough to have parts of two grades assigned to their classrooms. Such 


achers unfortunate 
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an arrangement is truly a burden if the teacher tries to work with peng 
as two distinct classes. In any two consecutive grades, there are oe 
lapping abilities such that children from the two grade levels cou i 
work together with benefit. If children of a given span of chronologica 
age and of overlapping abilities are assigned to a classroom regardless 
of grade level, they can be treated as a unified group and grade lines 
can be minimized. Such an arrangement must be interpreted to parents. 
Here no ceilings are put on learning and no gaps in learning need 


. : 1 cs h 
occur. Areas of emphasis and units can be designed broadly enoug 


to bridge both grade levels. In this way, the philosophy of the ungraded 
primary school is literally in action 


whether labeled so or not. 


Hazards of Promotion and Retention 


The high rate of failure of first-gr: 
quirements for being promoted to the 
of concern for some time. Retention 
to the child the stigma of failure and 
He may feel keenly the sep 
effects has resulted in the 
dren automatically to the 


ade children to meet the re- 
next grade has been a matter 
at this or later levels often brings 
l causes him to devaluate himself. 
aration from his friends. Concern over these 
Practice in some schools of promoting chil- 
next grade. Under such an arrangement, 
children continue on to the next grade regardless of their capacity tO 
profit from the kind of instruction for which the majority of the class 
is ready. Such practice likewise results in feelings of failure and isola- 
tion for the child when he is unable to keep up with his class. Or he 
may experience intolerable pressures from the teacher or his parents 
to try to keep him working up to the standard of the rest of the class. 

Some children need a longer period of time to grow to the same 
level of maturity attained by other children who have an inherited 
tendency to mature earlier, Late-maturing children should not be 
penalized by undue pressures, and neither should children whose birth 
dates place them among the youngest of one class instead of among the 
oldest of the following class. Such children who seem to be lagging 
conspicuously should be studied as possible candidates for retention- 
The factors involved should be carefully discussed with parents so that 
they can see both the wisdom and the hazards of retention and pro 
motion. No child is likely to make a satisfactory emotional adjustment 
to retention unless both he and his Parents understand and accept the 
wisdom of the decision, Often it is best for the teacher to present thé 
case to the parents as she sees it, pro and con, and leave the decision 
open for a period of time to enable the parents to consider the various 
factors without the threat of an arbitrary decision. Then at a later date 
the teacher may review the data in terms of the child’s status at the 
time and ask the parents for an opinion. When parents can participate 
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in the decision for retention or actually make it themselves, they are 
better equipped to assist the child in facing his world with head high 
and with self-respect. 

The difficulties related to retention and automatic promotion have 
been instrumental in the development of the concept of the primary 


school. 


Ungraded Classes 


The ungraded primary plan has been growing in favor in recent 
years. As a philosophy that aims at giving children an opportunity to 
grow at their own rates uninterrupted by grade barriers, it offers much 
ement in education. Without the artificial limita- 

it allows flexibility in class grouping so that chil- 
here they fit best both socially and 


promise for improv: 
tions of grade lines, 
dren can be placed in classes w 
academically. 

In general under such 
should be planned in such a w 


throughout the year. Nevertheless, 
ahead unexpectedly or to lag behind in their work groups. In the un- 


graded primary plan, when the class membership fails to give challenge 
at either end of the achievement range, he can 


ass. Of course, such a transfer is not made 
The candidate for the new assign- 
other classroom on a number of 


a plan, the membership of each classroom 
ay as to provide a basic continuing group 
some children are likely to shoot 


or support to a child 
be shifted to another cl 
safely on the spur of the moment. 
ment may be invited to visit the 

different occasions, remaining for increasingly long periods of time. 
The intent is that he will build friendships, learn routines, and develop 
interest in the activities of the new room. The final decision in most 


cases should be the child's with the parent's consent. If the teachers 
involved in the proposed shift begin to doubt the wisdom of the move, 
the invitations can cease before the point of decision is reached. 

Two common characteristics of the primary plan as it has de- 
veloped in some places seem to be self-defeating in terms of its basic 
philosophy of opportunity for continuous development. Too often 
reading achievement rather than study of the whole child is made the 
principal basis for assignment to a particular classroom. Where reading 
is used as the criterion for suct aspect of the curriculum 


is likely to be given more than its fair share of attention. 
Likewise, common to the primary plan in some places is the prac- 


tice of categorizing children by levels, usually levels of reading. Some 
places have attempted to work out levels in arithmetic and spelling 
as well. Stages and sequences of children’s development of academic 
skills are recognizable but need considerable clarification through re- 
Search. Perhaps the effort to identify levels of achievement as a means 


n decisions, this 
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of evaluation and as a method of marking progress is a step toward 
such clarification. Still it seems apparent that in some places arbitrary 
levels are established, or the traditional Stages of reading specified by 
publishers are used. Levels are not in themselves bad, but when they 
are used as arbitrary hurdles for promotion into the next group, it 
means that children lose the advantage of the ungraded system. In 
fact, they may then in effect have nine, twelve, or sixteen “grades,” as 
the case may be, instead of the traditional three primary grades. 


Continuation of Teachers with Their Classes 


In some places, 
primary plan has be 
more than one year. 
curriculum for childr 


and readiness at the beginning of the 
eady acquainted with them she has 
ses as the result of summer experiences. 
will be able to go to work without 
new teacher and her ways of doing 


arouse antagonistic feelings in t 


placement. Children who work better in othe for any reason 
should be shifted, r groups for any 


PROGRESS IDENTIFIED, RECORDED, AND REPORTED 


The school should always know how wel 


is is a self- 
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the behavior that the teacher 
vhich the evaluation may be 
t be done with paper-and- 


planning. Objectives stated in terms of 
is trying to foster point to the way in y 
done. Determining a child's progress canno 
pencil tests alone. Some progress can be evaluated only by listening to 


what a child says in actual situations that provide opportunity for him 
to respond. Some progress can be evaluated only by observing what he 
does in actual situations. Some progress can be identified by studying 
his informal writing or art products. Actually, the usual standardized 
tests measure progress toward few of the objectives that seem important 
for primary children if they are to live effectively in our modern society 
with exploding knowledge, extravagant technology, and infinitely 
complex social problems. 

One of the unfortunate outcomes of the educational testing 
Movement has been that some teachers and administrators become so 
Captivated by the mechanics of the testing program that no studied 
evaluation of children’s progress takes place except by means of stand- 
ardized or other paper-and-pencil tests. These educators tend to respond 
to test scores as though they were absolute designators of each child's 
developmental status in the area tested. These scores are only indi- 
Cators of approximate developmental status based on a limited number 
of Sample items in a test. The test itself may not have been appropriate 
for this child or group. Numerical scores on a test record look so pre- 
cise, especially when translated into grade equivalents, that it is easy 
to forget factors that may be reflected in these results. Such influences 
aS individual children’s physical and emotional fitness for the test 
Situation and variable environmental factors during the process of 
testing may cause the scores to be quite misleading. This apparent pre 
make some people feel that only tests can be 
ren’s progress. Grade-equiva- 
al situation and to compare 


aged children are likely 
der- 


Clseness also tends to 
Valuable and objective indicators of child 
apply to the loc 
achers of advant 
which may in fact represent un 
he other hand, teachers of deprived 


lent results are so easy to 
With national norms that te 
to become smug about test results, 


achievement for their groups. On t 
children may have an unwarranted sense of failure from test scores 


that represent significant achievement for their children. Too often 
test scores become the real objectives of a school, and teaching 1s di- 
rected to such numerical achievement instead of toward broader goals 


that are more difficult to evaluate. 


In order to identify progress i 
reference points must be identified. That is, the child’s sta 


beginning of the instructional period must be identified in terms that 
can be compared with his status at the end of a certain period of time. 


clearly defined 


and not merely status, 
tus at the 
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Here again the numerical feature of test results makes ee 
progress easy—a mere exercise in subtraction. On the other hand, te 
teacher is to identify progress in children’s oral-language developm À 
she will need to listen to children individually and record such _ 
as errors in speech sounds, grammatical errors, sentence length, ns 

adequacy and correctness of vocabulary used for what he wants ye 
While systematic records can be designed to aid in making observati on 
more objective, no paper-and-pencil test can do the job. Direct a 
parisons between the child's actual speaking at two different paps g 
time must be made. Check sheets may be helpful provided the iteac he 

has defined each category in such a way as to be able to —_ 
quickly and consistently the behavior that it represents. Some pao 
sheets are records of frequency of one certain kind of behavior rathe 

than a differentiation of levels of behavior. Frequency of independent 


; i ivi in itself 
writing, of library use, of selection ofa voluntary activity may in its 
indicate significant progress. 


: . be 
Evidences of some kinds of growth are so specific that they can 


. i can 
captured only in anecdotal form. Growth such as the following 
be reported only on an individual basis. 


Six-year-old Donnie, a cerebral palsied child, had been dressed in p 
snowsuit and was waiting to be mounted on his tricycle so that he cou 3 
go outside. His part of the job of getting ready to go out was to put en 
his own cap—not an easy task with one unwilling hand, but a task WE 
within his capacity as previously demonstrated, His cap lay beside him, 
but he made no move to put it on. Instead he sat and yelled, “Help me- 
Don’t you know I'm a ‘tripple’?” 

Two years later, eight-year-old Donnie, 
laboriously, asked the same teacher if 
rubbers. This was a job completely bey 


that even taxed the teacher's energy because of his braces. She assured 
him that she would be out in the hall to help him after he had his et 
wraps on. It had happened that this particular morning the teacher herse 

had arrived emporary cripple, having turned her 
mbulatory, she nevertheless tended tO 
without being conspicuous about it. Before 


i rom- 
r children and got out to the hall as she had age 
ised, Donnie came trudging back into the room carrying his rubbers. 4 


in 
he handed them to the teacher at her desk he said, “I brought them ! 
here so you wouldn't have to walk so far.” 


then able to walk, a 
; i 

she would help him put on 

ond the strength of his hands, 0 


at school a semi- but t 
ankle the night before, Although a 
avoid unnecessary walking 
she finished with othe 
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Date Donnie 

Wouldn't put on his own cap 

Yelled, “Help me. Don’t you know I'm a tripple?” 
Date Donnie 

T. had turned ankle 

D. brought rubbers into room 

—"‘so you won't have to walk so far.” 


The task of gathering such evidence is an enormous one for a 
teacher with an average-sized class. Nevertheless, she should make an 
effort to record what she can. She should be selective of the most 
Significant indicators of individual children’s development. Content 
rather than form is important in recording. The important factor is 
that the teacher gather sufficient evidence on which to base a reasonably 
Significant and reliable generalization about the individual child's 
growth. The incident may be impressive at the moment, but the multi- 
plicity of a teacher's concerns makes it unwise for her to trust her 
memory. Such evidence is likely to escape her under pressure of pre- 
paring for parent conferences. 


Recording Progress 


One of the reasons for summarizing a child’s progress is to leave 
a record that will help the next teacher or other personnel understand 
his past accomplishments and guide his future development. Each 
School adopts its own standard record form and specifies some criteria 
for its use. Permanent records generally have space for vital data for 
the child, including his family composition. Test scores and health 
data are also recorded. Such items are valuable to the teacher, but the 
recording of them is a purely mechanical function. The point at which 
the teacher shows herself a professional person rather than a clerk is 
when she records personality data and curriculum experiences. In such 
records, she must summarize briefly and still provide a meaningful 
account that will be of real value. Some curriculum records will be for 
the class as a whole, but some individual records that indicate the kind 
of work the child was doing just before school closed are often im- 
Portant guides to the new teacher in helping the child recover his 
summer losses. Recording personality growth and characteristics is 
Probably the most delicate aspect of this task and the most revealing 
of the professional caliber of the teacher. Rating scales cannot be used 
for conveying the information that the next teacher needs. The teacher 
must select the information that is most likely to help the next teacher 
build a positive, supporting relationship with the child. It is unneces- 
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Sty and professional un- 
a means of reporting chil- 


ild’s developmental status 
unicate forthrightly with 


to laymen and to professional peers is one 
education, Particularly at the primary level. 
here each Succeeding level of educational de- 


order for such develop- 
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the teacher to open the windows widely and flush out the stale air of 
the classroom while the children have an active period. 

In severe weather, there may be occasional times when a school 
may have a heating failure. Under such circumstances it is dangerous 
for children to sit at their desks, even with their coats on, trying to 
carry on a regular program. If for some reason it seems necessary to keep 
children in school, the program should be one of vigorous activity 
to enable them to keep warm. The creative teacher can keep a class 
engaged in many worthwhile large-muscle activities with varied curricu- 
lum content. Often children will be better off 
these occasions, 


In some schools, especially where basement rooms are necessarily 
used for classrooms, it may be unwise to have children sit on the floor 
for conversation or dramatic activities during cold weather. The teacher 
will need to make some arrangement for a close conversational circle 
with children seated on chairs. Even in classrooms where floors are not 
excessively cold, children, especially girls, are generally not adequately 
clothed to withstand the chilling effect of a linoleum or tile floor. The 
use of a rug or “sit-upons,” measuring at least 20 by 20 inches, is 
highly desirable. 

Schools where cooling needs take priority over heating needs for 
a major part of the year will have some of these problems in reverse. 
Children may need to be protected from excessive clothing, especially 
outside, and part of the time may need sweaters in the classroom. 4 


gradual cooling off time may be needed after recess before children 
return to the cooler classroom. 


on the playground on 


Lighting 


he same time. In older classrooms, the prob- 
en's desks may be acute, The teacher should 
with shades. At the same time, she 
this condition and to take Tre 
tion to protect themselves. 

ation better if they understand 
y teacher can build an understanding of 


he eye by having children look in aan 
at the pupils of their own eyes after they have been in the projection 
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room and again after they have been outside in the bright sunshine. 
The teacher may add the explanation: 

, The pupil is the part of the eye where the light goes in. There are 

tiny muscles in our eyes that make the pupil big when it is nearly dark 

so that more light can get in. They make the pupil small when the light 
is very bright so that too much light cannot get in and hurt our eyes. 

Bright sunshine and shadows on our desks at the same time make our 

eyes work too hard. 

Sun shining on the floor within the visual field of any child is 
likewise a hazard. The teacher should be alert to reduce other areas 
of high brightness such as glare on the chalkboard. Turning on the 
lights, even when the day is bright, is one way of making light in the 
room more uniform. 

_ _ One of the most frequently violated factors of good visual hygiene 
1s having children seated so that they face an unshaded window. On 
most days, sky brightness is much greater than room brightness. Chil- 
dren facing this difference in light value are under visual strain. While 
they are unlikely to complain or even to be aware of this problem, 
these conditions build up fatigue and irritability during the day and 
take their toll of learning energy. Teachers must take responsibility 
for arranging the seating in their classrooms so that children are pro- 
tected. Children seated at tables or in a face-to-face arrangement of 
desks can be turned so that their sides are toward the windows. Those 
seated in U-shaped arrangements should likewise have sides or backs 


to the windows. 

_ At the same time th 
tion to windows, their desks should be checked 
Outside light or from electric lights. The ligh 
the reading circle also needs checking. Here 
be conscious of good visual practice. They should 
Satisfied when their work is in shadow. 

Teachers should understand the difference between the intensity 
of the direct light of the television screen and the relative weakness 
of the reflected light when films and slides are projected. The room 
needs to be fairly well darkened for ordinary projection to enable chil- 
dren to get a good image from the screen. Inadequate darkening is 
frustrating and produces tension because the body mechanism demands 
clear images. In television, however, the room needs to be partially 
lighted to overcome the visual problem of uneven brightness. Children 
and parents need these understandings: 

There is a very bright light in the television set. That is why we need 
to sit away from it when we watch. At night we need to have another 
light in the room so that our eyes do not have to work so hard. 


at children’s seating is being adjusted in rela- 
for shadows, either from 


t on children’s books at 
again children need to 
be taught to be dis- 
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Noise Control 


Just as glare takes its toll of child energy, so does excessive noise. 
Children in some schools are in a continual milieu of noise from out- 
side sources—street, air, and train traffic, playground activities, and 
construction work. Both children and teacher adapt psychologically to 
these noises and may claim not to notice them. However, this adapta- 
tion is not without a price in nervous energy that is expressed in fatigue 
and/or irritability by the end of the day. 

The teacher will need to be con 
have an Opportunity to hear w 
say. Instead of speaking 
a close group, sitting o 


è = : : t 
directions. The human Organism tends to demand meaning for wha 


še frequently interefers with what the teacher says, the 
pped to react negatively to the teacher’s voice and 
to shut it out of his attention altogether. If this happens, a variety of 
extraneous and perhaps antisocial behaviors are likely to appear- 
Teachers working under these circumstances should be careful to work 
with children in small groups, even though the time must be short we 
each group. Instructional groups, such as for reading, should not excee¢ 
eight children, 

Extraneous behavior is also characteristic of children who are hard 
of hearing. These children may not have been identified in the class: 
room, or they may be only periodically hard of hearing, a situation 
that is concomitant to frequent colds. Scolding for misbehavior in such 
cases would be an absurdity. 

Some noise is within the control of the school and needs the co- 
operative study of the entire staff. When recess periods for the school 
are staggered, it may be necessary to establish an area of quiet play 
around the building and move noisy activities to outlying sections of the 


8S, noises from traffic of other classes i 
ecially when it is necessary to have hal 
€ for ventilation, It may be possible to re 
ly. The primary teacher will want to ples 
h times so that there is minimum inter- 
oise. If noise from older children's recess 

Ss, it may be necessary to plan for these 
activities in advance of the children’s own recess. Children should help 


. is 
ng that the doors are closed during noisy 


The primary classroom should be charact 


erized by a busy hum most 
of the day—the hum of qu 


‘aia ‘Aaa ing to 
tet voices, the hum of children’s moving 
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and from self-chosen activities, the hum of interesting materials and 
activities. Children should be aware of their responsibility for main- 
taining good work conditions for other children, but this responsibility 
should not be emphasized to the point of tension. The teacher should 
discuss with children what activities are appropriate at certain times, 
how to get needed help, and how to move to a new activity while 
others are working in a group with the teacher. Some primary teachers 
are inclined to be oversensitive to noises in the classroom and tend to 
demand unnatural quiet. This is repressive and reduces learning. The 
teacher who is over-concerned with noise is inclined to interfere with 
the concentration of many children when she reminds a few to be quiet. 
The teacher must strive for an atmosphere of calm self-control—an easy 
balance between tension from irresponsible noise and tension from 
effort to suppress legitimate noise. Tensions from both sources under- 
mine children's physical and mental health. The use of acoustical tile 
in the classroom is helpful but cannot substitute for good planning 
and guidance. 


Seating 


_ Tailoring children’s individual seating to their body proportions 
is a responsibility of the teacher. Even though a good primary program 
Provides many learning activities away from desks, each child’s desk 
should be the right size for him. 

The teacher should understand the following principles of good 
seating and should make every effort to meet them. 

When the child sits well back in his seat, the front-to-back di- 
mension of the seat should be short enough so that he can sit erect 
with back support yet not have the front edge touch the calves of his 
legs. The seat should be low enough so that his feet can be flat on the 
floor. The teacher should be able to slip her fingers under his leg just 
behind the knee. This will indicate that the child’s leg weight is not 


here circulation is likely to be impaired. 


being carried at this point w 
t edge in 


Many chairs for schools are constructed with a curved fron 


order to avoid this. 
When a child is sitting well back in a seat that fits him, his desk 


should be low enough so that he can lean forward to it and rest both 
forearms on it comfortably in writing position without hunching his 
shoulders. It should be low enough so that he can place his elbow on 
the desk in front of him, with his forearm in a vertical position, and 
rest his chin easily in the cup of his hand as he looks at his work. 
This insures an adequate focal distance from his writing or reading. 
To have his desk higher puts him at a marked visual disadvantage be- 
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cause his focal distance is too short. When visual efficiency is a nr 
learning rate and learning satisfactions are likely to be sees pre 
is an especially urgent consideration at the early primary stage aa 
children's normal eye development tends to make it easier for g 
to focus at distances. Desks that are too low cause children to bend n 
in a position that intereferes with good functioning of the hangs a 
other internal organs. Teachers and purchasers of equipment are os ‘i 
likely to err in the direction of having primary seats and desks too hig 
than too low. f 
While children seldom complain about their seating, they A 
monly make unconscious postural adjustments to compensate for cad 
ing defects. When the seat is too high, they frequently sit on the os 
of their chairs in an adjustment that improves the circulation in p a 
legs. This position also gives them additional torso height if the 
is too high. When a chair slides out from under a child in this pomo z 
it should be a signal for the teacher to check the adjustment of his oe 
ing and refrain from scolding. Similarly, children put their feet bac 


es of their shoes when their seats 
© raise themselves to a more com- 
desks are too high. Some children 
little walks in an unconscious effort 
» it is apparent that health, aedem, 
bility are threatened when children’s sea 


find innumerable occasions to take 
to get the relief they need, Thus 
progress, and emotional sta 
ing is faulty. 


SAFETY FACTORS IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


The primary teacher needs to be 


` ° ent 
alert to factors in the environm! 
that may be hazards to children’s sa 


fety. 
In the Classroom 


Children should be taught safe ways of carrying tools at the same 


f A ith 
ht to use them. Scissors are to be carried on 
the blades closed, hammers with a grasp near the head, saws er 
the handle held close to one’s side with the teeth pointing backward: 


s z S d 
Scissors, pencils, saws, and hammers are to be used for their intende 
purposes and not as playthings. 


control and judgment in cleani 
fingers. Children should watc 
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broken glass and have their attention directed by questioning to the 
procedures used and their reasons. The sharpness of some of the tiniest 
pieces can be examined with a hand magnifying glass. Discussion can 
help children become aware of how easy it would be for one of these 
tiny pieces to poke right into a finger before it could be seen. The 
teacher should keep the use of glass utensils to a minimum, but will 
let children use them as needed when cans, milk cartons, or plastic 
containers are not convenient or appropriate. 

Lighted candles are not appropriate in the classroom except in a 
science demonstration, and then should be used only with extreme 
caution by the teacher. 

A paper cutter is never appropriate in the primary classroom even 
during the course of an art lesson. Necessary cutting of paper should 
be done in advance in the supply room. This dangerous piece of equip- 
ment should never be available for primary children’s experimentation. 


On the Playground and in the School Building 


Traffic patterns on the playground should be studied. Play areas 
and/or play times for older and younger children should be distinctly 
separated unless the older children are definitely involved in playing 
with the younger children in a big-brother or a big-sister relationship. 
Older children with growing interest in team play should not be bur- 
dened with the responsibility of protecting younger children when 
playing with their peer groups. Younger children can be helped to see 
the fairness and safety of staying out of the way of a vigorous ball game 
unless they have been invited to participate. ; 

Congestion on any part of the playground is an indication of possi- 
ble trouble, and the teacher on duty should move immediately to 
discover the reason and give guidance if needed. 

Likewise, traffic within the school should be studied to avoid con- 
gestion in lavatories, in halls, and at fountains. Special attention should 
be given to traffic patterns at places where older and younger children 
are likely to be moving in groups at the same time. Negotiation of 
schedules and/or traffic patterns may be necessary for the safety and 
feelings of security of the younger children. 

Teachers need to be particularly watchful for hazards related to 
playground equipment—missing screws, splinters, jagged metal, and 
unstable structures, Even the heavy iron links in the chains of swings 
Wear through with continued use and need to be inspected. Teachers 
should be ever watchful for broken glass on the playground. Such 
hazards should be reported to the principal in writing. 
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On the Way To and From School 


Traffic problems of children on their way to and from school, on 
field trips, and in the larger community should be studied and eat 
sary safety behavior taught. Standard rules for street behavior shoul 


responsibility for making bot 
but parents should share the 
habits. 

The role of the Safety Patrol, s 
officers at crossings needs to be discu 


dren’s responsibility for accepting guidance from these helpers made 

clear. Good habits are reinforced if children go out to watch these 

people in action and practice the proper responses under teacher direc- 

tion. The teacher should do this before any unhappy incident occurs. 
School-wide standards for behavior on the school bus are needed. 

These should be developed with children to help them understand the 

reasons for the safe practices expected, Some important standards are: 
e Stand back when the bus is arriving and wait until it stops. 


pecial crossing guards, and police 
issed thoroughly in class and chil- 


andards for fire and shelter drills. The teacher 
“se standards carefully with her class in order 
that they understand the experience as a precautionary measure. An 
attitude of seriousness without fear is important. The teacher may say: 
Tomorrow we are 

means that everyone goes ou i j 


ill, the fire alarm sounds. It sounds like A 
- Tt tells all the children to go out quickly with their 
teacher. What do you think would happen if everyone started to run out 
all at once? .. , We need to be in line and take our turns going out. Can 


? 
hout running? Who can show us 
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to give you? . . . It would be very hard, wouldn't it? So in a fire drill 
everyone must be quiet and ready to listen. When we go out we have a 
special place to stand along the fence. If there were a real fire, which 
would be more important, going out quickly or getting our coats first? . . . 
It would be better to be outside even if we were a little cold than to wait 
too long and maybe get burned. So when we have a fire drill, even when 
there is no fire, we will not wait to get our coats or anything else, and we 
will not put anything away. Let's practice going out like that by ourselves, 
today, so we will know just what to do tomorrow when there is a fire drill 
for everybody. 

After each fire drill, children need an opportunity to discuss it 
briefly and evaluate their group behavior. This tends to increase their 
confidence that they know what to do. It also gives them release from 
tension, which is a necessary concomitant of such an experience, and 
enables them to return to other work in a more settled manner. 


HEALTHFUL SCHEDULE AND ROUTINES 


A principal concern in schedule planning is that time be provided 
for taking care of children’s physical needs—their needs for alternate 
Vigorous and restful activities; their needs for water, food, and elimina- 
tion; their needs for fresh air and sunshine. Children vary in the 
rhythm of their individual physical requirements, and therefore maxi- 
mum flexibility must be built into the program. 


Activity and Rest 

Active and quiet times can be scheduled in an estimated normal 
thythm for the group, but the program as designed should be tested to 
see whether it meets children’s needs adequately. Different physical and 
Psychological conditions cause children’s rhythms to vary from day to 
day. Restlessness, or sometimes antisocial behavior, is the teacher's cue 
that children need relief from too much sitting. Twenty minutes is a long 
time for six-year-olds to sit still and listen. Teachers need to anticipate 
the possible advisability of stopping after fifteen minutes or less of 
sitting for some groups. At times when children’s interest is high, they 
may be reluctant to leave an activity even after thirty minutes. The 
teacher will rarely continue after this point, except perhaps when the 
learning opportunity cannot be recovered. She should be aware that 
young muscles need more frequent and more vigorous exercise than do 
adult muscles. Sometimes a teacher will have children stand up and 
Stretch and do simple stunts for temporary relief. Although this is an 
important technique to use when needed, as a rule the rhythm of the 
program and the management of the room should be designed to pro- 
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vide children with sufficient activity. Children need the sin sep = 
emotional release of vigorous outdoor play every day ding i a ene ii 
ing and afternoon sessions, The stimulation of fresh air is conduc. 

an alert mental attitude. ; ‘nam 

After children have had a vigorous active ume, they may nee es 

stretch out on the floor, rug, or resting mat. Primary children who ma 
at school all day are particularly in need of a rest time in which a 
can stretch out. If the morning program is reasonably active, this H : 
of rest period would be desirably scheduled immediately after lunch be 


cis ir 
fore they go out to play. Children should be helped to understand thei 
need for rest and sleep. 


Parents and children may need teacher 3 
dren’s bedtime early enough so that each child wakes refreshed ange 
having to be called in the morning. If the child has to be wakened, the 
chances are that he has not had the amount of sleep that he needs to 


3 : f 
take him zestfully and happily through the day with a high level o 
self-control, 


help in establishing chil- 


Protection from Weather 


quately dressed and well and if the 
should be informed that 
cold weather and th 
warm enough to en 


ir i arents 
air is reasonably calm. Pare “ 
` i ‘ F 
Outside recess is standard procedure even 
me to school with clothing 


i he 
period outdoors unless t f 
weather is extreme, Snowy weather is good outside-play weather, too, 
necessary precautions are taken, 


When there js a high w 
for recess or kept outside 
heat from a 


of resistance, 

Outside play is not 
ger of wet clothing is t 
Provision so that child 
they arrive at school to 
arrival may be in order, but children sh 


3 n ide 
ind, children should not be kept ony 
after they arrive at school. The rapid loss 
penetrating wind can cause severe chilling and a lowering 
Bi on P ai 
appropriate in rainy weather because the se 
00 great. Schools and/or teachers should ma 


Parents about excessively early 
ould be protected at the time. 
be watchful that children have 
in clothes and footwear, Sometimes parents 


Wet grass, puddles on the Playground, and muddy ground often 
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cause wet feet when children are not equipped for wet weather. Such 
places seem magnetic for primary boys and girls, yet children at this 
age can be taught the reasons for avoiding wet feet and can share the 
responsibility for staying dry. If there are only a few puddles on the 
playground a little talk about staying away from water if one is not 
wearing rubbers or boots can be a good precaution. If it is impossible 
for children to play on the playground without getting wet feet, the 
teacher should take the responsibility for keeping them inside. 

Some areas are particularly subject to dust, fog, smog, or smoke. 
Children should not play outside when there is a dust storm or when 
the fog is so dense that it makes clothes damp. Under some conditions 
of smoke and smog children are better off inside. The teacher will have 
to be guided by her knowledge of local conditions. 

In areas where heat is intense in spring and fall and in schools 
which conduct summer programs, the teacher needs to be alert to pro- 
tect primary children from becoming overheated when they play out- 
side. Children need a shaded area that is adequate for play. Games 
that do not call for extreme exertion should be planned. A variety of 
individual or small group games are desirable because they are easy 
for children to move in and out of at will. It is always important that 
a child feel free to leave a game when he is tired, but this is par- 
ticularly important when the weather is hot. One or more big tubs of 
water for play and a variety of pouring utensils, hoses, and floating 
objects can provide refreshing play when there need be no concern 
for a child’s chilling should he get somewhat wet. 


Protection from Wet Clothing 

Children should be helped to understand that wet clothing makes 
us feel cold, and that makes it easier for them to get sick. Children 
should be expected to report when their clothing is wet, but the teacher, 
too, must check. Children should not sit in school in wet shoes or socks. 
In seasons when these situations are likely, each child might keep an 
extra pair of socks in his desk. A few pairs of homemade slipperettes 
in the classroom can be a real protection. Mittens should have a stand- 


ard place to dry. 


Even with good rain equipment, some children may get wet be- 


cause of the intensity of the squall they have been caught in. The 
teacher may need to revise her plans for the half day to provide chil- 
dren with a sufficiently active program to make it safe for them to stay 
in school, In some cases, it may be advisable to call the mother for 
help in getting dry clothes for the child. 


In areas where the ground is damp much of the year and usually 
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with the school nurse and the mother may result in a satisfactory 
change in home routines. The tension of getting to school on time me 
make it impossible for a child to urinate before the bell rings even 
he is reminded. The relaxed routine of the school may make him 
urgently in need of toileting after he has started to work. Modema 
facilities attached to each classroom make this problem of little sig- 
nificance, for children will be able to go unobtrusively as they need 
to. Even though they must leave the room for toilet facilities, the 
teacher should not be grudging in her permission. Requests to go to 
the toilet may also be distress signals indicating the strain of boredom 
or inactivity, but here again the request should be honored. Primary 
children have some Capacity to wait for a short time, but the teacher 
should recognize that the energy which a child uses to prevent an 
accident is taken away from his learning activities. Some children may 
actually become ill from having to wait. 


Cleanliness 


Teachers are concerned with the esthetic and mental health aspects 


of personal cleanliness as well as the sanitary. Being clean, the child 
is more attractive to other people, and being accepted by others, he 
has a more Satisfactory image of himself as the basis for his own mental 
health. Advances in sanitation and increased knowledge of the reasons 
for personal habits of cleanliness have brought gratifying improvement 


in the health of the nation. These are far better reasons than a 
moralistic approach to cleanliness. 


Standards and facilities 
community to another, 
fresh clothes every day, 
will have little proble 
after toileting, before 
soil easily. Here the gr 
come the fear of getti 


for cleanliness vary drastically from one 
In some communities, children have baths and 
In this kind of community, the primary teacher 
m in establishing the routines of washing hands 


eating, and before handling things that might 
eater problem ma 


of knowledge, partly a dif- 
fference of economic assets. 
of differences and achieve 


ference of cultural values 


» and partly a di 
Teachers must be sensiti 
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an older brother or sister to provide a younger child with needed assist- 
ance in home routines of cleanliness. 

In cases in which children are given inadequate help in keeping 
clean, and likewise, when children are helped too much at home, so 
that they have not developed skill in personal routines, the school has 
responsibility of teaching children how to scrub hands and face to the 
point of cleanliness and then to rinse and dry. These skills have to be 
learned. The teacher will want to help children develop a pride in 
being clean and neat. A mirror, full-length and even three-way, if 
possible, is a valuable piece of personal-guidance equipment. The 
teacher may need only to whisper, “I think the mirror will tell you 
something you will want to do.” 

Children likewise need help in learning h 
have to learn to squeeze the sponge or wring the cloth when they are 
wiping up spills. They must learn to sweep, mop, dust, and use the 
dustpan. Cleanliness and orderliness in the environment is conducive 
to a sense of well-being. The teacher will want to help children learn 
to enjoy and share responsibility for a well-ordered classroom. Primary 
children may have had little experience or responsibility for the or- 
ganization of things or the attractive utilization of space. These skills, 
too, will need to be taught—by teacher example, by gentle suggestion, 
and by cooperative planning and evaluating. The teacher, by her atti- 
tude, can maintain a spirit of happy cooperation and pleasure in doing 


a job well. 


ousecleaning skills. They 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE HEALTH MEASURES 

rimarily concerned with prevention. 
acher is able to detect early symp- 
ts the advisability of 
he help of a school 


The school health program is p 
Through constant observation, the te 
toms of physical disorder and to suggest to paren 
ician. The teacher may have t 


Consulting a phys : 
ations. 


nurse in making such recommend 
8 


Assessing Children’s Health Status 

Each child needs a thorough physical examination before enter- 
ing school. This is most satisfactorily given by the child’s own family 
physician, who can then follow up with the family as needed and re- 
turn the examination form to the school. This procedure requires the 
cooperation of parents. The school must be sure that parents see the 
Wisdom of this requirement. Where the physical examination is given 
at school, the teacher will need to interpret to children in advance the 
process and the value of this procedure. It is always important for one 
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St. Louis Public Schools 


The parent present at the health examination has findings interpreted directly. 


assessment and explanation of the child’ 

made verbally. Dental examinations 

manner as physical examinations, 
Visual and auditory screenin 


+ ame 
are generally done in the sam 


e 
§ are usually done by the school nursi 
or a trained technician, although in some places the teacher is responsi- 


ble for vision testing. The ordinary Snellan eye chart does not give 
adequate screening for defects that can seriously affect children’s suc- 

i beginning primary years. A test 
ance, fusion, and farsightedness is neces: 
or of visual readiness for reading. 


Height and wei 


ght records are made periodically and used as in- 
dicators of growth. 


“I 
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Immunizations 


Since a large number of children now receive immunizations as 
infants, the school’s role may be largely one of making booster im- 
munizations available and keeping parents informed of when the 
boosters are due. The teacher has the responsibility of helping children 
with a needle now to prevent their 
having a long sickness later. These points must be reviewed each time, 
for children’s understandings of time and cause and effect relation- 


the process of maturing. Good, realistic preparation 
e usually sufficient 


see the significance of a little hurt 


ships are only in 
and the model of two or three courageous children ar 
to make this a fairly routine procedure for this age child. 


Daily Awareness of Children’s Health 

ach child individually as he arrives 
physical and emotional readi- 
avoid making this a formal procedure, she 


The teacher should try to greet e€ 
in order to get a quick evaluation of his 
ness for the day. In order to 


St. Louis Public Schools 


The school is concerned with the prevention of illness. 
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should try to establish with the children the habit of making sure — 
they personally greet her as they arrive. Without formal inspec 
she watches for signs of illness, sniffles, rash, inflamed eyes, hoarsenes , 
swollen glands, flushed face, or change from characteristic n 
patterns. Any suspicious symptom should cause her to ask goa 
look more closely, and perhaps take the child's temperature. She a ‘ 
be especially watchful at times when colds or flu are common, or wher 
there are known cases of communicable disease among children. ns 
child who has symptoms of illness should be isolated from other a i 
dren, and arrangements should be made for him to be called for or 
taken home. He should not be sent home by himself or left at — 
without placing him in charge of a responsible adult. The procedure © 
isolation should be discussed with the group sufficiently so that Pa 
child will feel that such restriction is a punishment. Children need 
to develop an understanding of how diseases spread and should learn 
simple guides such as the following for protecting themselves: 
* Stay away from children who are sick. 
* Stay away from children who are cou 
* Drink or eat only from 
have been washed. 
* Don’t give bites of your food to other children or take bites from 
theirs. 
Wash your hands before you eat. 
* Keep tools and playthings out of your mouth. 
Children should be helped to take responsibility for reporting to the 
sore throat, a rash, a sore, a headache, or 2 
stomach ache. This may risk developing a hypochondriac or two in 


the group, but at the same time it may give valuable protection tO 
individual children and to the group. 


ghing and sneezing. 
ishes 
your own cup or spoon unless the dishe 


Coordination with Parents 


Communication with parents on health matters is of prime 1m- 


portance. Indications of illness noticed by either parent or teacher 
should be cause for sending word to the other, as when the child 
has vomited at school or has had diarrhea at home. Parents should be 
helped to understand the importance of the school rule, “Children who 


Protection for the ailing child and a 
- The teacher, in making an issue of 
at home when they have symptoms of illness, should 
accept the moral responsibility of Staying at home when she has personal 


symptoms so that she will recover more rapidly and not expose chil- 
dren. 
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Chronic and Permanent Disabilities 


Some children come to school with chronic physical problems such 
as asthma, diabetes, rheumatic fever, epilepsy, eczema, or orthopedic 
difficulties. Whatever the problem, the parent should see that the 
teacher is well informed as to the child’s limitations and the necessary 
precautions that should be observed. The teacher should know of 


emergency treatment that might be needed. 


Psychosomatic Problems 

Some children are inclined to have psychosomatic problems—physi- 
cal symptoms that are the result of emotional disturbances. Any child 
may be susceptible at times. Finding the reason and taking appropriate 
remedial steps may require an extensive, cooperative search on the part 
of teacher and parents. Sensitive and kindly exploration by the teacher 
is important, and at times the help of the family physician or a child 
guidance worker must be enlisted. Applying the principle, “A child too 
sick to go to school must stay in bed” will sometimes help the child face 
the necessary, unpleasant realities that he may be trying to avoid at 
school. This will be only a partial solution, for the real difficulty must 
be found, if possible. Some normally well-adjusted children will over- 
react with physical symptoms of excitement such as stomach ache, head- 
ache, or vomiting on special occasions such as a Halloween party, Christ- 
Mas program, or special program for mothers. The teacher will want to 
evaluate her plans for the class to determine whether or not she has 
arranged activities that are too elaborate or too exciting for the group 


as a whole. 


A HEALTHFUL PSYCHOLOGICAL CLIMATE 


Elements of a psychological climate conducive to good ment 
and physical health have been woven into the foregoing discussion 
of a protective environment and healthful routines. An attitude of 
permissiveness that allows children to respond to their physical needs 
on a self-demand basis gives both mental and physical health protection. 
Prolonged tensions arising from physical needs lead from restlessness to 
irritability and, eventually, to emotional outbursts. When a child under- 
stands the reasons for the behavior we expect of him, he feels less threat 
to his ego and shows less tendency to test adult controls. When a situa- 
tion requires more than usual fortitude of a child, as the strangeness of 
a physical examination, knowledge of exactly what is going to happen 
to him and why, and acknowledgment that anybody is likely to feel a 
little scared about it can be the equivalent of an innoculation of 


courage. 


al 
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An environment that incorporates attitudes of mutual good will, 
thoughtful timing, and a flexible curriculum also promotes good health. 


A Climate of Personal Reinforcement 


No aspect of the psychological climate is more important than the 
assurance to each child that “it is good to be me.” The feelings of ex- 
Pansiveness that result cause him to move in the direction of the so- 
cially acceptable behavior which the teache 

Such a climate of acceptance needs t 
that everybody (including the teacher) makes mistakes has accidents, 
and sometimes feels angry or afraid inside, but also, that everyone in 
the class, including the teacher, is trying to do things better. Nobody 
here is ever “bad” because he wants to be; it is usually because he has a 
acher who believes and lives this basic 
Principle of guidance and verbalizes it for children is creating a psycho- 


are learning to fee] with others, 


ofession are sometimes cautioned to keep 
not to touch them affectionately. Love is 
elationship. Some primary children, espe- 
need some physical demonstra- 
€ teacher needs to distinguish 
A dependency-fostering petting from the touch, pat, or brief 


l support and then releases him 


Thoughtful Timing in a Healthful Program 


Within a good basic schedule 


; : are subtle nuances of timing that 
may either build 


Psychological climate or foster a 
he teacher Sensitive to her children’s responses 
lesson, can shift from looking or 
€ right time to weave a pattern of 
al differences in interest, compre 
S a problem, yet usually not an in- 


satisfaction for the group. Individu 
hension, and reaction time make thi 
surmountable one, 


beyond the point of satis action cause: 
the activity, limits learning, and ]j 
future occasions. Stopping short of thi 
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same or similar activities in the future. No matter how important or 
valuable a learning activity may seem to the teacher, she must realize 
that learning has ceased when children become tired or satiated. To 
continue is to waste her time and the children’s and to build problems 
for the future. 

The primary teacher needs to be particularly conscious of the 
amount of waiting that children do in her classroom—children waiting 
for her help, individuals waiting for the group, the group waiting for 
individuals. In a human society based on values of respect for one 
another, some waiting is to be expected. Yet the problem of time wasted 
In waiting is one that should be on the conscience of every teacher as 
she says, 


We are waiting for everyone to get ready to go home. [Dismissal in 
many schools can be on an individual basis.] 

Wait for your turn for the ball. [What other play activities could be 
available?] 

I cannot help everybody at once. Wait until I come around to you. 
[Is the task too difficult for children to do independently?] 

Can't you see I'm busy? Wait until I’m through talking. [Children 
should have priority when school is in session.] 


Many times children finish assigned work and have nothing else to do. 
The amount of wasted learning time in some classrooms would prob- 
ably shock the teacher and stagger an efficiency expert. It must be 
acknowledged that even young children need time just to sit and think, 
but the time when one is waiting to snatch the next opportunity to 
Participate lest he lose his turn is not conducive to reflective use of this 
time. Docile children acquiesce to waiting times as being the reality of 
school, Ageressive children with a flare for excitement utilize the re- 
Sources at hand to keep life interesting. Most of these so-called trouble- 
makers would be captured with little difficulty if the teacher offered 


them a stimulating activity. 


Curriculum as an Aspect of Psychological Climate 

A curriculum that is rich with new ideas, adapted to the group, 
and varied enough to meet individual needs is an important aspect of 
the psychological climate of an effective classroom. Children who find 
learning activities related to their real experiences and fitted to their 
individual abilities show a healthy enthusiasm for learning. They are 
immune to the lethargy of boredom and to the physical symptoms of 


pressure to achieve beyond their readiness. 
Involving children in some aspects of planning their own learning 
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activities gives them a psychological identification with their learning 
tasks that channels their energy in the direction of achievement. Such a 
climate of involvement is conducive to good mental health. Emphasis is 
placed on stimulating children to stretch in their learning tasks. From 
the standpoint of a wholesome psychological climate the teacher needs 
to be conscious of the distinction between stretching under one’s own 
power or being strained by imposed tasks that are too difficult or too 
long. Frequent punctuation of effort with success and satisfaction pro- 
motes healthful development. 

Many problems of health, classroom control, and learning can be 
solved when appropriate curricular experiences are provided. 
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Chapter 16 


SHARING THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
ENTERPRISE WITH PARENTS 


A Team Project 


is teacher joins a group of people 
who have been working for several years to foster his development. In- 
cluded in this group are his parents, his grandparents, the family physi- 
cian, the family dentist, and others who, because of friendship, kinship, 
religious affiliation, or special service responsibilities, have an interest 
in his welfare. 

The teacher joins such a group 


children learn. Her major contributio 
children, but she also has a unique contribution to offer to parents as a 
resource person in child development. Parents have the central respon- 
sibility for children’s development and with it the privilege of making 
basic decisions for them within the limits of the law. Often parents 
need the kind of help and information the teacher has to offer. Her 
skill in proving herself a valuable member of the team gives her op- 


portunity to give this help as needed. 


When a child enters school, h 


as a specialist in helping young 
n is made in the classroom with 


VALUES OF PARENT-TEACHER CONTACTS 

d teachers are mutually advantageous. 
ly with a child if she knows his 
his economic circumstances, 


Contacts between parents an 
The teacher can work more effective 
family, his parents’ attitudes toward him, 
and his out-of-school opportunities for learning. Parents cooperate with 
the school more effectively if they understand school procedures. 

If the teacher knows some of the child’s experiences that are signif- 
icantly related to the concept she is trying to teach, she can make illus- 
trations personal and meaningful for him. If she knows of Arthur’s 
devotion to his baby, she can give him a chance to tell about his two- 
year-old brother's activities. If she knows that Lily’s father has a hobby 
of woodworking and has fixed a workbench so that his children can 
work along with him, she will know one child in the class who will be 
able to tell about making and finishing furniture, and she will know a 
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father who might be able and willing to demonstrate his work for the 
class. . f 

The teacher will be more understanding of the Overprotection © 
Joy's parents when she realizes their long wait for a child of their pee 
and the impossibility of a natural sibling for this only child. Liew 
after the teacher has chatted intimately with Timmy's widowed mother, 
she will be reluctant to criticize his dirty clothes, remembering that the 
mother has the care and support of her invalid father as well as of her 
two children, 

Parents will be more ready to cooperate in establishing new health 
routines when they have direct information about this emphasis in 
school. They will know how to help their children select things to bring 
to school to share, and they will know where to take their children to 
see work activities that are being discussed in school. Parents are more 
likely to Support the teacher and the school if they have warm, friendly 
experiences with the teacher and have found 
the program of the school. Team 
teachers is vital to the welfa 


feelings of worth and security 


PARENTS OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 


The teacher must Operate on these basic z 

* Most parents love and Care for their children to the best of their 
knowledge and ability and in terms of their cultural patterns. 

* Most parents want the best for their children as they see it and 
are willing to make Sacrifices for them. ' 

* Most parents experience frustrations, disappointments, or dis- 


couragement at some time or other as they cope with problems related 
to their children’s development, 


* Most parents appreciate help 
lated to their children’s development, 
Parents’ backgrounds for guidin 
what the school is endeavoring to dı 


assumptions: 


in thinking through problems re- 


younger siblings or nieces and nephews. ce 
ard teachers who cause 


teachers. Some parents 
have advantages of whi 


hers are mentally defective. 
f the community, but some 
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will deviate markedly from these patterns. The teacher will need to 
know the cultural patterns of the community and will need to discover 
ways of reaching individual parents in terms of their interests and in- 
tellectual abilities. 


INFORMATION PARENTS NEED FROM TEACHERS 
In general, four questions indicate the kinds of information parents 


want from teachers: 


1) What is the teacher herself like? 

2) How will she teach our child at school? 

3) How is our child progressing, and what is reasonable to expect 
of him? 

4) What can we do to help him develop successfully? 


Knowledge of the Teacher 


One of the first and most persisting tasks of the teacher in relating 
3 a person good for their children to be with. 
This is not a technical procedure requiring extensive experience. It re- 
quires only the effort on the part of the teacher to make herself known 
to parents as a friendly person—a person interested in children and 
their best development, and therefore a person interested in parents and 
their families. While some of this friendliness can be apparent in meet- 
ings or in group conferences, it is largely through face-to-face contacts 
he teacher. It is only through personal rela- 
the qualities of the teacher that make 
t their child has the opportunity to 
ome calls, casual meetings, 


to parents is to prove herself 


that parents come to know t 
tionships that they experience 
them glow with thankfulness tha 


live for a whole year with her guidance. H 
and regularly scheduled conferences all serve this purpose. No drama- 


tized interest or artificial concern on the part of the teacher will be 
effective; only a genuine warmth and concern for people as individuals 
—for these individuals in particular—can build this feeling. 


Information about the Primary Program 

f Interpreting the program of the class as she plans and carries it out 
is a vital and persisting task of the teacher. Especially as the quality of 
schools has become a national concern, parents need to know what is 
happening in their school, and, particularly, what is happening in the 
classrooms in which their children are working. They need to be given 
reasons for the practices that are being followed. They need to know 
how this program is being adapted to the capacity of their child. They 
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need to know how they can participate as adjuncts of the teaching- 
rning process. ; 
jó Su iieaoe require that the teacher's own moe 
competency include thorough grounding in the psychological and prie: 
sophical reasons for the precedures that she is following. More than 
this, the teacher needs to develop the ability to express this rationale in 
simple, nontechnical language that parents can understand. Many of 
the terms and language patterns, which the teacher has learned to use 
glibly, and perhaps unthinkingly, will be of little value in communi- 
cating to parents the minimum essentials of a program. In this task, the 
teacher will need to be guided by her knowledge of the educational 
level of the parent group. The message of the teacher must not under- 


estimate the intellectual capacity of the able parents, neither must it 
leave the less able behind. 


Information about the Progress of Individual Children 


ally. Some parents need help in 
principles of child development to the 
child. Some need help in recognizing the 
Bress of their own child. The teacher must 


's responses accurately and interpret them 
to parents in conference or in writing. 


Information on Child Development 


Even with television, radio, paperback books, newspapers, and 
adult education programs, many parents of primary children have had 
little Opportunity for gaining accur: 


about child development. Parents’ u 


to send their child to school with 
the energy and enthusiasm he needs for success there. Parents will be 


less anxious about their child’s progress if they understand the differ- 
ences in children’s growth rates and the bases for determining what are 
reasonable expectations for individual children. The teacher herself 
must have a thorough understanding of these factors in order to inter- 


Phasis will be that parent-teacher 
€s is their best contribution to his 
re that the teacher is helping their 
his own best rate will be more satis- 


later successes, Parents who are awa 


child to be happy and successful at 
fied with his progress. 


St. Lovis Public Schools 


A reading nook helps parents learn about children. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATING WITH PARENTS 
g with parents is available. 
al newsletters can reach large numbers of 


nferences, home calls, and telephone con- 
e to individual parents. 


ed best in one way and 


A variety of ways of communicatin 
Group meetings and gener 
parents at a time. Notes, co 
versations can personalize the needed messag 
All are desirable, for some parents will be serv 


some in another. 


Pre-enrollment Contacts with Parents of Beginning Primary Children 


Contact with parents of beginning primary children during the 
year before their children are enrolled is highly desirable. Parents are 
eager for their children’s success, and the school will do well to respond 
to their readiness for information about the school program. A close 
working relationship between the teacher of beginning primary chil- 
dren and the kindergarten teacher may enable the primary teacher to 
contribute to the content of the kindergarten-parent meetings on one 
or more occasions during the year before she works with this group of 
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children. Emphasis in such meetings can be on the plage 
kindergarten and primary experiences and on helping parents ers 
the concept of readiness. The primary teacher can do much to ye 7 
score for parents the value of kindgarten for their children as she s : 
how kindérgarten experiences contribute to children’s general develop 
ment. 
When there is no kindergarten in the school, it will be more difficult 
to make pre-enrollment contacts with parents. Nevertheless, it Aa 
portant to make the effort to meet as many of these parents as possible. 


Contacts can be made through P.T.A., through children already in 
school, and through the local press 


Parents whose children hav 


€ not attended kindergarten may need 
children to enter school. They may also 
artenlike program, which is particularly 
at the beginning of their first year in 


Visitation in the Beginning Primary Classroom 


A plan for visitation of chi 


Idren and parents in the beginning 
primary classroom prior to entra 


is hè : ill 
nce is highly desirable. Parents ies 
appreciate an open invitation to visit at any time, but they will S 


more likely to take advantage of the Opportunity if an invitation is 
given for a specific time. The teacher may wish to schedule half a dozen 
parents to come at one time. They should be briefed in advance on how 
to enter, where to sit, and how to be as inconspicuous as possible. The 
teacher may prepare a list of Suggestions of what to look for. This is 


the time to establish with parents the understanding that when children 
are present the teacher’s time belon 


time with the teacher, except for bri 
dren do not need her help. The 
on in the usual way so that pare 
the classroom life their children 


the teacher will want to hav 
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se pepa a ic >F parte basis than in a larger group 
of the fourth week the teacher fioi d oe oe el gal oh E T m 
with each child’s responses, sh : vill h a ee u aoa shames 
HE ta fe s p nses, e wi ave ad time to adjust her teach- 

particular abilities represented in the class, and she should be 
ready to talk informally with parents about their children. By this time 
she will be able to associate what parents say about their children with 
the particular child being discussed. 

; Small-group conferences may be designed to include about one 
third of the parents at a time. Parents unable to come to the first meet- 
ing may be able to attend a later one. It may be well to schedule con- 
ference time on different days of the week over a period of two weeks. 
At least one conference time should be scheduled at night to enable 
fathers and working mothers to attend. 

The teacher's warm greeting to each parent as he arrives sets the 
tone of the relationship. She points out the child’s desk and suggests that 
the parent look at the samples of his work she has laid out and then 
explore the room. She should be sure that each parent has met all of 
the others present. She should mention children’s names also as she 
helps parents become acquainted, knowing that they like to know the 
parents of the children their own child talks about. 

In the conference time itself, she may go through a sample day 
telling what she and the children do in each curriculum area and why. 
She may point out the differences that even a few month's variation in 
age makes in children’s readiness to do different activities. She will ex- 
plain that she works with children in small groups s° that no child will 
be under pressure to do things that are too difficult for him. 

Parents should be encouraged to make comments, ask questions, 
tell anecdotes of their children’s responses to the learning activities, and 
generally make this a chatty affair. This is a good time to pave the way 
for the home calls the teacher plans to make during the year. Individual 
parent-teacher conferences for reporting children’s progress should be 
explained, and the plan for parent visitation in the classroom during 


American Education Week can be mentioned. 

It is hoped that parents will leave such a meeting with the feeling 
that both the school and the classroom have open doors. They will have 
a brief outline of the things that are happening in the classroom and a 
better understanding about how their own behavior can foster and 
protect their own child’s opportunity to grow at his best rate. 

The teacher must expect that, even with three different conference 
times, not all the parents will attend. In some communities the teacher 
should consider that the plan has been successful if she has reached as 


many as half of the mothers and that the attendance of any fathers has 
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been an added dividend. A frequent complaint on the part of teachers 
when they offer parents this type of contact with the school is that the 
parents who really need such a meeting don’t come. The disappoint- 
ment in this comment is understandable when the teacher has hoped, 
perhaps unrealistically, to reach all parents. With more insight, thia 
teacher can learn to respond to her own comment with these reminders: 


The responses of the parents who were present indicated that the 
conference did meet at least some of their needs. These parents have 
backyard fences or bridge tables over which they will reach other parents. 
Those who did not come had some reason for not being there. 


As the teacher works sensitively with parents, 
some of these reasons, She respects the hum 
nonattendance, such as fatigue, 
obligations, which she herself h 
difficulty in understanding feeli 
proprieties, language skills, 
warmth of teacher acce 
to the school. 


she comes to understand 
an and cultural reasons for 
illness, conflict of time, or conflict of 
as experienced. She may have greater 
ngs of inferiority about clothing, social 
and educational inadequacy. Only the 
Ptance can help such parents relate successfully 


Home Calls 


Proposes to call at each child's home during the year, 
at her calls may have for 
in the past, teachers have gone to homes only when 
- If the parent perceives that the teacher's call is a sign 
ent may greet the teacher with a defensive, anxious, 
cher has come on a friendly, 
akes a difficult introduction for accomplish- 
€acher has in mind. 

© Practice in the local school community of 
it is generally wise for the teacher to let it 


. In general, as a 
matter of courtesy, the teacher will notify the parents of her proposed 
visit and ask for confirmatio 


ir proposal of an alter- 
nate time. If the groundwor! 
home calls, this is all that will 
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cious approaches. Delivering a sweater or overshoes, which the child has 
left at school and may need in the morning is an occasion for a casual 
stop that does not require an invitation to come in. Parents will re- 
spond with appreciation to this kind of thoughtfulness. When a child 
has been absent because of illness, the teacher may stop at the home 
to inquire about his progress toward recovery and may leave a token of 
thoughtfulness, such as letters from the class. On such errands, the 
teacher does not expect to be invited in, yet she may show an inclina- 
tion to be friendly by commenting about the child's work or by inquir- 
ing about what he likes to do at home. By such lingering, the teacher 
may accomplish the basic purpose of the home call and may pave the 
way for more extensive contacts later. Sometimes the parent, thus 
warmed, will throw the door open and say, “Don’t you have time to 
come in?” The teacher need have no sense of failure if this does not 
happen. Her hope will be that the next contact will be easier for the 
parent, as it doubtless will be for her. 

The home is generally not the best place to discuss the child’s 
progress or problems in more than a superficial way. Illustrative materi- 
als are more conveniently shown to parents at school, and control of 
child-listening is more easily managed at school than at home. Celebra- 


tion of children’s successes is highly appropriate during the home call, 


except under circumstances that might cause sibling jealousy. For con- 
sion, the teacher is 


ferences in which there may be an element of ten 
unwise to place herself in a guest-hostess relationship. Since the school 
situation provides a more objective setting for such conferences, the 
parent should be requested to come to school. 

The home call should be regarded not only as a call on the parent 
but as a call on the family as a whole. This concept sets the framework 
for the content of the conference. With this point of view, the teacher 


need have no concern about children’s listening to what she has to say. 
The baby, a younger sibling, a pet, toys, television, and outside play are 
all topics in which the child himself may be highly involved. The 
teacher may ask the child if he has told his parents about certain things 
the children have been doing or planning at school. This will make an 
Opening for her to explain the activities more extensively. Home jobs 
and home fun are also good conversation points with children. Hand- 

ndparents or of the older son in 


work that is apparent, pictures of gra 
military service, construction that may be in process, flowers that are 


attractive, all may be points of warm contact with the parent. The 
teacher who makes this kind of home call and keeps it short is likely to 
share the glow of satisfaction that she leaves with the family as a result 


of her visit. 


When teaching in a community in which the social background is 
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different from her own, the teacher will need to make practical applica- 
tion of her academic learning about cultural differences. She must not 
only know the cultural characteristics of the community that are differ- 
ent from her own, but she must be able to accept these factors without 
rejecting the people who practice them. The teacher should with agoa 
nimity be able to call at any home in her school community, whether 
she is met by a maid in white apron or by a bevy of ragged urchins. If 
her concerns for cleanliness and good housekeeping are so intense that 
she remembers primarily the dirt and disorder in a home, rather than 
the mother’s loving affection for the children and the six-year-old’s care 
of the toddler, her efforts at making home calls are less than useless. 


Home calls, if sensitively made, cannot help but be reflected in more 
effective teaching in the classroom. 


Individual Parent-teacher Conferences 


Parent-teacher conferences are generally scheduled on a school- 
wide basis and follow a variety of patterns. In schools where the prac- 
tice has not yet been adopted, the individual teacher may plan such 
conferences informally on an experimental basis. 

The teacher's preparation for each conference is important. Re- 
viewing permanent records enables her to have family data in mind 


and to spot missing items that may be obtained from the parents. 
Samples of the child's work should be arr 


Preparation for conferences should be st 
ference time, for the teacher ma 
the class that she knows startli 


cause her any trouble, Giving herself time for preparing for the con- 
ference, as well as for more carefully observing these children, will make 
the conference easier for the teacher and more valuable for the parents. 

During the conference, as the teacher illustrates the child’s progress 
with samples of his work, she will be careful to interpret the value of 
such activities, since these are likely to be different from the schoolwork 


the parents can remember doing as Primary children. She will try to 
indicate to the parents the growth that she sees as the next develop- 
mental stage for their child. She may interpret the child’s rate of learn- 
ing in this way: “He seems to work slowly, but he is making progress- 
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Sheboygan, Wis., Public Schools 


A parent and teacher may need help from other members of the school staff. 


stake to try to push him to work 


apparent tiredness and may in- 
late television, and general 


We feel that it would be a grave mi 
faster.” She may mention the child’s 


quire about breakfast, amount of sleep, 
health, and thus alert parents to the physical basis for success at school. 


Whatever the teacher says to the parents about their child should be 
expressed in ways that will strengthen the relationship between parent 


and child. 
The teacher will want to encourage parents to tell about the 
he beginning of the school 


growth they have noted in the child since t 
eneral attitude toward school. Parents, 


year. She will inquire about his g! 
too, may have problems they need to discuss. The teacher should try to 
work out a plan of cooperative action with the parents if this is appro- 
priate. 

Some conferences must 
are difficult for parents to face. 
sisting slowness of developmen 


easy. The teacher's awareness of al 
success for the child will make it easier for her to present the evidence 


in as kindly a way as possible. She should avoid presenting too much 
evidence at one time and will want to try to help these parents main- 


necessarily include elements of reality that 
Parent acceptance of their child’s per- 
t, as other children excel him, is not 


] the parents’ hopes and dreams of 
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z 3 > r i 
tain their joy in the child as she helps them revise their expectations fo 
him. 


teacher something to look forward to. 


Informal Contacts 


Either teacher or parents may feel the need of contacting the other 
at unscheduled times, Such contacts often re 


Ing something difficult or embarrassing or may 


ver such messages as a 
ie 
always announce trouble. Ust 


about unusual excitement, 
and other factors that disturb the child's 
oncerned focus on reasons for children $ 
antisocial behavior that may reflect such 


misunderstandings, accidents, 
routine can help the adults c 
behavior rather than on the 
strain, 


Emergency Conferences 
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alert the principal or another adult to help the children if the problem 
should be prolonged. 

An emotionally upset parent may be too distressed to hold a 
rational discussion of the problem. The role of the teacher then be- 
comes one of being a good listener and helping the mother get rid of 
some of her feelings. An occasional question may help the parent see 
the problem in a different light. The teacher may helpfully reflect the 
parent's feeling with a supporting comment, “I am sure that did not 
make you very happy.” The teacher’s main service to parent and child 
in such a case may be to serve as a temporary dumping point and then 
to help the parent accept referral to counseling help such as from a 
Family Service Agency or from a religious worker. The principal may 
be the person to take over, especially if the problem centers in the 
school. The teacher herself may need help in getting rid of her feelings 
after such a session, and she may need counsel on a course of action if 
she seems to be the one who must follow through on the problem. 

The irate parent is probably the least easy for most teachers to face 
with equanimity, for anger immediately raises a protective defensive- 
ness, especially if the teacher is directly under attack, Whoever responds 
to parents under these circumstances must not meet anger with anger. 
It is important to help the parent understand that the school personnel 
recognize the legitimacy of righteous indignation in behalf of children 
and are glad to work with parents who care enough to come and make 
sure that their children are being treated fairly. Likewise, the school’s 
concern for wise and fair treatment for all children should be made 
clear, and appreciation for the parent's help in identifying problems 
and in giving the school an opportunity to talk things over with a 
may be expressed. When the parent can be disarmed of his he ip : 
anger by a ‘calm-voiced teacher or principal speaking panier i i 
parent may speak with less sharpness and listen with some perceptiv mp SS 
of the school’s efforts to prevent unpleasant situations. ata me 
plaining the total situation is all that 1s necessary. Sometimes à a 
action on a previously unidentified problem may be necessary. 
times the school or the teacher must accept responsibility for the error. 
The principal’s help in mediating such a situation may mat = 
face-to-face meeting of parent and teacher easier as they rebuild a goo 


working relationship. 


Newsletters, Bulletins, Handbooks 

Parents will look forward to a short, monthly newsletter if it is 
clear and interesting and if it includes items that help them get a better 
picture of their children’s school activities. Suggestions to parents for 
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St. Louis Public Schools 
Parents identify with the school when they participate in a field trip. 


coordinating home activities with school le: l 
teacher may use this means of enlisting help in collecting certain kine 


P is i s 5 ay be 
of materials for art, number work, science, or social studies that may 
available in some homes as discards. 


Bulletins from time to time may 
changes in policy, plans for the observ 
tion of a split pattern of attendance, T) 
or may concern parents of only one ¢ 

A handbook for parents of pri 


: ; he 
arnings may be given. TI 


be for the purpose of explaining 
ance of a holiday, or the instiga- 
hey may be on an all-schoo! basis 
lassroom. g 

mary children may be helpful in 
in different curriculum areas. In 
» a handbook should cover many of 
l usually included in a booklet for 


parents of kindergarteners.to-be. Some schools have a handbook for 


parents of all children in school, 


Parents as Resource Persons and Participants 


Parents who make an active, volunta 
and resources to the school are likely to 


provide opportunities for parents to become 


Part of their children’s 
school experiences. Parents who p 


articipate in learning activities of 
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their children in school are likely to gain important insights as to the 
value of these activities. 
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Chapter 17 


TEACHER MENTAL, HEALTH 
AND GROWTH 


Self-Responsibility 


Mental health is the condition of an individual that enables him 
to respond to the Opportunities, responsibilities, and adversities of 
everyday life with confidence and Poise. Sometimes referred to as 
‘morale,” mental health is defined as “the will to succeed.” Teacher 
mental health is imperative if children are to live with brave, zestful 
spirits. 

Mental health is Contagious, both directly and indirectly, Children 
Tespond and reflect the spirit that the teacher lives and tend to make it 
part of themselves, Teachers who are in good mental health are able to 


approaches to situations. 
gress whether it is slow or 
re forth into creative and 


The teaching Profession js both ab 
and replete with occupational hazards to 


same time, the teacher is in constant inte 
of highly varied Personalities and bombard 
tions, demands, and hostilities, Her need 


abundantly in 
the profession. 
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to meeting children’s needs, she finds it easier to resist pressures for poor 


Practices. 

R Persons in educational leadership roles have considerable responsi- 
bility for the mental health of teachers, yet, in the long run, the basic 
tasks of teacher morale and teacher development are the responsibility 
of the individual teacher herself. Only the teacher, as she makes plans 
and choices, can control some of the major factors that affect her own 
mental health and growth. Only as she understands the nature of teach- 
ing, the underlying causes of human behavior, and the nature of her 
Own capacities and responses to life can she make wise choices in these 


areas, 


ASPECTS OF TEACHER MENTAL HEALTH 

Personal health and personality traits, family supportiveness and 
family needs, professional preparation and teacher experience, relation- 
ships with peers, leaders, children, and parents all are areas that affect 


a teacher's mental health. 


Individual Teachers in Their Professional Settings 
Teachers come to the classroom with wide variety in their attitudes, 

abilities, problems, and energy for the job. The complexity of factors 

which impinge upon a teacher's personal and professional life are illus- 


trated in the following sketches: 


Mrs. A. teaches in a school where the principal is highly conscious 
welfare of the children, He 


of the welfare of his staff as well as of the v 
expects a high level of teaching, yet teachers do not feel under pressure 
as a service function de- 


from him. He looks on his administrative job l 1 
signed to facilitate the teaching-learning enterprise. He and his teachers 


do much cooperative thinking and planning for the school. Morale of the 
whole school is high. Teachers feel free to discuss problems with the prin- 
j aluated in the process. 


cipal without fear of being dev: 


Mrs. B. is in her fourth year of teaching since her 
return to the profession. The youngest of her four 


old enough for her to pro i E 
children is in third grade. The family is well organized for sharing re- 
sponsibility for routine household tasks. Mrs. B.'s mother is standing by in 
case of emergency illness, but so far they have had little need for her help. 
The youngest child goes to the grandmother's house after school, and the 
others may do so if they wish. Mrs. B. had good preparation in primary 
education and taught five years before her marriage. Her first year of 
teaching after ten years’ absence from the classroom was rather strenuous. 
But now, Mrs. B. says, “Of course I am busy, but then I always was when 
nd I was trying to do community work, too. 


children became 


my children were smaller a 
ETIR 
Teaching is a lot more satisfying. 
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Miss C. is a recent graduate about to begin teaching in the aad 
ing had excellent preparation, she feels that she will be able to p 2 e 
job in her classroom. But she has worries. She knows that thn Ioia 
only young teacher in her section of the building. Will the o: A e wd 
expect her to follow their patterns? To what extent will she be 


i i i ow 
try out the things that she has been yearning to do with children? H 
much dare she be different? What attitude w 


ill the principal take toward 
her efforts? 


i > family needs 
Mrs. D. has returned to teaching because she feels the family 
more money. Their car is almost five years old; 


at § fe 
she would like a comb 
nation washer-dryer; the children, 


ages thirteen and fifteen, have begun 
to clamor for color TV. Mrs. D. went to college for two years before ve 
marriage, then taught under an emergency certificate while her n 
was overseas, She never liked teaching very well, but it was a way to i i 
money without going away from home. She went to summer school on 
summer, but she was too busy at home to take it very seriously. “Aft zs 
all,” she said, “they don't teach you anything but useless theories ns gee 
Mrs. D. is not a well-organized Person either at home or at school, = 
her family are demanding of her time and energy. She watches the cloc 
at faculty meeting and leaves at the end of an hour even if the eer 
is not adjourned, She worries about her own health and the health of he 
family. 

Miss E, is truly a professional teacher. At midcareer she goes ee 
her work with enthusiasti 8y- She is not submerged in her work, a 
she has a vari i th distinct from and interrelated with a 
’ Parents, and colleagues with relaxed gooe 
S Not compromise her dedication to children’s needs. 
ach new school year an adventure in creative teaching. 
Mrs. G. will be retired because of her age at the end of this year- 
She is not happy about having to leave the classroom, Teaching has been 
her life since her husband's death fifteen years ago. When she returned to 
teaching, she submerged hers in it and apparently made à 
successful Personal-professiona] adjustment. Now she has few interests 


work. She relates to children 
humor which doe: 
She finds e 


that might be expanded to fill the gap when she must retire from regular 
teaching, 
Miss I. is a 


“bag-of-tricks” teacher, She h 
techniques to which children be 


method of evaluating these 
unsure of herself when a new, young te 
herself as being behind professi 
for bringing her professional ed 


as an extensive variety of 
come conditioned like animals. Her only 
“they work.” Yet she feels 
acher joins the staff. She senses 
has not taken the responsibility 
ucation up to date. She has been assigned 
d feels that she must some- 
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Mrs. J. teaches in a school where each teacher goes her own way pro- 
fessionally. They are friendly but busy in their own little spheres. Since 
their homes are in different communities, they seldom see each other 
outside of school. The principal is laissez-faire in his administration and 
has little understanding of the classroom, Notices of a casual nature break 
into classroom activities, and facilities that must be shared are scheduled 
in haphazard fashion. Meetings of city-wide committees are sometimes 
brought to teachers’ attention just before school closes on the day of the 
meeting. Mrs. J. has a young child for whom she must make special ar- 
rangements whenever she is to be late getting home from school. 


Stabilizing Factors in Mental Health 


Mental health is not a condition which, once attained, is achieved 
for a lifetime. Yet habits of responding to situations and habits of deal- 
ing with one’s own emotions do influence mental health over a consid- 
erable period of time. Mental health may be thought of as a delicate 
balance of personal and environmental factors. Variations in emotional 
balance do occur in even the most stable person’s experience. Internal 
physical conditions vary, and external environmental circumstances im- 
pinge on the individual with varied intensity and meaning. The person 
with good mental health is not immune to these variations, but he has 
acquired the skill of maintaining or regaining balance under stress. He 
is sensitive to his own characteristic responses and limitations so that 
he can avoid deep or prolonged periods of imbalance. ; 

A complex matrix of causes underlies most behavior. No casual 


survey will enable an observer to identify the pattern of causes or even 
vior in most cases. Nevertheless, it is helpful 


factors that do operate in adults as well as in 
Many of these factors have 


the primary cause of beha 
to be aware of some of the 


children, in ourselves as well as in others. 
been discussed in different spots in this book in terms of the behavior 


of children. Here they are brought into focus in relation to the teacher's 
habits of thinking, feeling, and acting. The teacher who has a thorough 
understanding of these underlying causes of behavior ann som 
that they apply to herself, her family, the children she teac a eir 
parents, her fellow-teachers, and the educational leaders with whom 
she works has a built-in, stabilizing factor that enables her to view the 
responses of others more objectively. Even if some experiences = 
deeply, she has the personal equipment for more rapid recovery when 


she thinks in terms of causes- 


Dedication to children’s welfare as an organizing principle helps 


relieve the teacher of some conflicts that threaten her mental health. 

a . 
Taking the larger view of children’s welfare enables her to make deci- 
sions in terms of their best interests. Decisions regarding her own wel- 
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fare are sometimes brought into focus by this orienting principle when 
she must choose between pushing through at physical expense to herself 
when the long-range view for children requires a teacher with physical 
and emotional vigor. 1 

The welfare of the teacher's own family may at times be in conflict 
with the welfare of the children at school and has prior claim on her 
loyalty. If the teacher finds that such conflicts are persistent and une 
resolvable, her basic commitment to all children will make it easier for 
her to find solutions that may even inv 
rather than keeping herself in a st 
to make morally impossible choice 
teacher stand firm with courage o 
ment information, when adv 
strong. 


olve leaving the profession, 
ate of conflict and guilt from having 
s. Loyalty to children's needs helps a 
n a position based on child develop- 
ocates of compromising positions are 


Personal Health and a Healthful Regime 


Physical stamina to be active with children helps make teaching 


utine physical examination sufficiently 
ments before they become debilitating, 
e€, which provides physical stability for 
ures of the day, promote good health. 
me that safeguards mental health must 
st. The teacher who protects herself with 
to have the resiliency to withstand the 
without disturbing emotional responses. 
as been able to say, “The kids were just 
last night.” The renewal of spirit that 
afely by any teacher. 
sleep needs and in their ability to utilize 


SLEEP AND Rest + A regi 


ep is her ability to awake refreshed with- 
leep patterns of indi- 
come from her own 
and of the personal 

A lure to get adequate sleep. She should analyze 
her problem in terms of F 1 Ri ste aoi 
and extremely high moti- 
al help for a satisfactory 
onal schedules drastically- 
> “No,” in order to keep 
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CHANGE-OF-PACE Activities * Everyone needs a change of activities 
that will provide variety in physical and psychological pace. Individual 
teachers need to be aware of what activities help them personally to 
relax and change mood. Reading, gardening, sports, cooking, music, or 
even housekeeping serve different people. The teacher needs to be 
aware of her own tensions and of the factors that may cause them. 
enting tensions helps the teacher maintain a physical 
t contributes to good teaching. Failure to 
bly prompt reduction of tensions is 
as headaches, indiges- 
n of existing physical 


Reducing or prev 
and psychological balance tha 
achieve wholesome and reasona 
likely to result in such psychosomatic symptoms 
tion, rapid pulse, postnasal drip, and exaggeratior 
problems. 

The long range wholesomeness of tension-reducing practices should 
be of concern. The use of tobacco, alcohol, barbituates, and tran- 
quilizers tends to mask symptoms of the need for a basic revision of the 
individual's personal health program. Excessive eating is often used as 
a tension-reducing device, with unhappy results. Since individuals vary 
in their constitutional and psychological tendencies to respond with ten- 
sion, some teachers will need to be more watchful and concerned about 
tension as a factor in personal stability. 

Foop Nerens ann Diet * The relationship of diet to good mental 
health is easily missed. Irregular eating can cause periods of depression 
and/or irritability during the day. When the body calls for food, it 


develops an increasing state of tension that lowers the threshold of 
y in their rate of food utilization, in their 


heir responses to situations when they are 


hungry. Teachers who go to school without breakfast or skip lunch are 
more likely to experience discouragement, fatigue, and irritability than 


teachers who eat regularly though in small amounts. 
A well-balanced diet contributes to general health and thereby to 
good mental health. Several dietary guidelines are particularly perti- 
al proteins, and whole grain cereals, the 


nent. Fruits, vegetables, anim á 
nd minerals, are protective foods and should 


starch and sugar, especially 


emotion. Individuals var 
tolerance for hunger, and in t 


main carriers of vitamins a i 

have priority in the diet. Foods high in : 

refined foods, tend to be low in vitamins and minerals and often reduce 
; 


the appetite for protective foods. A high-protein meal provides energy 
at a slower, more even rate than a high carbohydrate meal, and thereby 
reduces the probability of between-meal hunger, fatigue, and irritabil- 
ity. A subnormal level of iron in the body contributes to fatigue; a 
deficiency of B vitamins contributes to feelings of depression. 

PERSONAL TRAITS, ATTITUDES, AND SKILLS ° Realistic self-acceptance 
of one’s own assets and limitations is a necessary base for mental health. 
The teacher's self-awareness and self-appraisal of her own attributes, 
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skills, and responses should provide a continuous casas gi er a 
tion that assists her in making adjustments in her own ae a ed 
past experiences enter into an individual’s image of himse i W ple 
current attitudes, which he himself initiates and in part contro ie aa 
him to revise or extend his image of long standing. These attitudes 

be either negative or positive—either dam 

yn mental health. 

on primary teacher must be able to recognize herself as a beatin 
respectable person and should be able to document this image t sane 
self with valid evidence of strengths and satisfactory past performa al 
At the same time, she must be able to accommodate to such pews 
limitations as body build, hearing disability, or other physical kani . 
caps that cannot be changed. She must be willing to expend eon 
personal deficiencies such as insecurity in music, inability to ane 
projection equipment, hesitancy to talk with people, or unattract i 
personal grooming—things that can be changed. The ability to se 
reasonable expectations for oneself in terms of time, available energy: 


aia a a k ss who 
and real capacity is a skill imperative to mental health. Individuals 
tend to be strongly competitive or have m 
likely to have more than usu 


PERSONAL TEMPO + 


i i his 
aging or supporting to 


any divergent interests are 
accomplishing this task. f 
The teacher's awareness of her own Empo 
living and speed of reacting to situations is important. If she is a 
to respond, she may forestall some difficulties and respond more a 
fectively to fast learners. But she may also miss the response of the wi 
child, or may make unstudied decisions that bring her to the ice 
obligation of apology. The teacher who is slow of response may have # 
high level of patience in helping children learn. She may be able ia 
encourage independence and initiative in many children, On the aa 
hand, she may be irritated by high spirited children, or she may fee 


‘ aa, - own 
continuously behind in her work. If the teacher is aware of her ow 
personal tempo and the effect th 


eect she 
at It is likely to have on others, t 
can be more acce ir responses and may be more able to adap 
m e ce 
her pace when PO Is needed, Basically, self-acceptan 
ential to mental health. ñi 
ON, i IFE © Every person needs a philosop d 
cal or religious orientation that enables him to have a life view bigs¢ 
than himself, Resources, values, and 
portant factors in the teacher's mental health, Teacher identification 
with and concern for the 1 y is important 
Pa å s d " or 
be gs religion or at can provide a foundation f f 
mental health is one wl ives the individual confidence to pare 
immediately attained but ultimately attainab 


dence fortifies both individuals 


al difficulty in 


- Puitosopyy or L 
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and groups with courage to face difficulties and reversals. It fosters 
reasonable goal-setting and safeguards against prolonged feelings of 
guilt. Different patterns of belief and ritual, organized or individual- 
ized, serve different people, but some such identification of personal 
belief is mportant for the teacher. 

PERSONAL-PROFESSIONAL SKILLS * Personal-professional skills that 
make the teacher's relationships with people more effective add to her 
mental health. The skill of being able to look at things from the child's 
or from the parent’s point of view is essential for the teacher's joy and 
success in her work. Closely related is the ability to get inside the ex- 
periences of others and feel with them. Planning skills needed in organ- 
izing ideas, time, and materials smooth the teacher's personal and pro- 
fessional life. The teacher's ability to formulate a tentative point of 
view and express it in a group of her peers is an important skill in a 
democratically organized school. When the teacher takes the opportu- 
nity to participate and be heard, even in a minority viewpoint, she safe- 
guards her mental health. Likewise, the skill of identifying problems 
promptly and objectively to administrator or faculty group before these 
difficulties become emotionally charged keeps relationships on an even 
keel. Some teachers have a background of experience that makes these 
and natural for them, but others will have to work particu- 


achieve competence in these areas. Any teacher who ac- 
als as desirable can, with conscious personal 


tial progress toward it. 


skills easy 
larly hard to 
cepts any one of these go 
effort, expect to make substan 


s and Needs 
whether living alone, with another teacher, with 
d children have family connections from 


which they get a sense of support and to which they feel a 
The reciprocal relationships of family life are such that individua 
choices must often be made in terms of family good rather than in 
1al preference. Many times the teacher finds her home 
and her family a bulwark of support when fatigue, 
le up on the job. The listening ear of a 
family member ‘who can be trusted not to violate confidence can enable 
a teacher to relieve herself of mounting feelings and revise her thoughts 
so that she is better prepared to meet the stresses of the next day. Some- 
times a friend, perhaps a fellow-teacher or a housemate, serves in this 
family role. Every person needs such a confidant to whom it is safe to 
pour out inner feelings and from whom he can expect responses of con- 
cern, love, and respect in the face of failures, hurts, ana! disappoint- 
ments. Under less strenu cumstances, the teacher’s family often 


Family Supportivenes: 


Most teachers, 
parents, or with husband an 


terms of individt 
a haven of retreat 
discouragement, and pressure pi 


ous cir 
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provides a wholesome change of pace, which, though demanding, pro- 
vides a refreshing aspect of life. 

At times, family needs are urgent, and the teacher's obligations, 
however gladly met, far outweigh the support she receives. This is the 


the teacher absorb the strain w 
ning of routines and emergency 
safeguard the mental health of all. 


Interpersonal Relationships with Children, Fellow-teachers, 
Parents, and Leaders 
‘acher's interpersonal relationships with the 
and is affected by her mental health. The 
f physically, accepts herself personally, and 
ng her own feelings and overt responses 15 
© the people she meets pro- 


d 
en, colleagues, parents, an 
ary factor in teacher morale. 


st likely to experience the personal stimu- 
assuring to new teachers tO 
Positively to warm accept 
ance. Realizing that the children 
of teaching are those who 
hose who may never havs 
Pond with patience and egua 
Ying causes of behavior helps S 
rather than to lash out at th age these children have experience¢ 

€m in harsh retribution. It is a sobering 
Utionary idea to others, that a child’s 


: y a signal of di ate 
either his external or his fist stress when he can no longer toler 


under] 


$ -a the 
undeniable evidence of gains in iki 
ee ivi re 
cause for celebration. ” striving to lead them. Such days 4 
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Sometimes teachers have celebrated only high reading-test scores as 
evidence of progress and have missed the significance of gains in all- 
around readiness for learnings that test scores do not reflect. Anxiety 
for the class to achieve high test scores is an unmistakable hazard to 
teacher mental health. This hazard is exaggerated when such a teacher 
finds herself working with children more limited in experience and 
ability than she has been accustomed to. Teachers commonly inflict 
this mental health hazard on themselves and propagate it as part of the 
folklore of the profession. This point of view is likely to be generated 
by those who are insecure and limited in the insights and skills of pro- 
ied in content. The contagious quality of 
this emphasis on test scores is likely to foster and feed insecurity in 
those who have not found ways of evaluating and presenting evidence 
all phases of development with which the school is con- 
cerned. Thorough knowledge of individual differences is helpful in this 
respect. If the teacher is unable to accept these differences emotionally, 
she should find some other way of earning her living, for she becomes 
a hazard to the mental health of the entire school. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH FELLOW-TEACHERS * Teachers can do much 
to reinforce or undermine one another's mental health. Even one 
teacher can be a hazard or a leaven to the morale of an entire school. 
In one school where teacher morale was low, a teacher who was trans- 
ferred into the building was able to relate to a tense, vindictive teacher 
in a way that built the teacher’s self-confidence and thereby raised the 
morale of the whole staff. Administrators must necessarily be concerned 
with developing a climate of mutual trust and cooperation within their 
faculties. They can do much in this respect. Teachers must share the 
responsibility of resisting the demon of competitiveness and of building 
a climate of concern for the success and welfare of one another. 


It is perhaps inevitable that some teachers will threaten or be 
ciously and for reasons that may 


threatened by others, perhaps uncons d 3 
be buried in their past experiences. Marked differences between two 
such factors as the followin 


viding a program rich and var 


of growth in 


g often cause one teacher to re- 


another with feelings of insecurity or tension: experience or 
attractiveness; speed of response OF verbal fluency; professional status 
or skill in handling children; formality or abruptness of manner. 
viously these personality traits, basically neutral in pasior as e 
equally endearing Or threatening, depending upon af ite that 
they have for the individual concerned. Self-awareness of a tendency - 
feel threatened by another person can help a teacher to learn p 

intellectually rather than emotionally in this relationship. Likewise, 
self-awareness that she may be a threat to another can enable a secure 


people in 
spond to 
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teacher to temper her responses in a way that will encourage fuller 
participation of others and build feelings of security for them. 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH PARENTS © Teachers will find it easier to ue 
late to parents successfully if they keep in mind that parent behavior 
has a complex of underlying causes, just as has the behavior of chil- 
dren and of coworkers. When the teacher listens to parents with an 
attitude of caring and a desire to understand their concerns and ambi- 
tions for their children, a relationship of mutual respect is fostered 
and mental health is built. If the teacher is ready with simple interpre- 
tations of child behavior and teaching procedures, she may be able to 
protect herself from responding emotionally to the anxieties and pres- 
sures of parents who do not understand the consequences of what they 
are seeking for their children, This position of unassuming professional 


competency helps to gain the confidence of parents and adds to the 
teacher's own feelings of security. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH Epuc. 
forget that administrators 
same hazards to mor. 


ATIONAL LEADERS * Teachers sometimes 
and supervisors are subject to many of the 
ale that they themselves are, and to other hazards 
peculiar to their positions as well. In a truly democratic school, teacher 
concern for the success and mental health of the people who serve 
teachers and children in an administrative or curricular capacity should 
be just as great as the concern they expect from these leaders. Some of 
the same factors of threat operate between teachers and leaders as 
between teachers. The real or imagined power of a leader can be 4 
serious threat to some teachers, Administrators and supervisors, t00, 
can be threatened by teachers. The gracious role of a mature, successful 
teacher in making it easy for a young adminstrator to achieve a stable 
service role in the school js a major contribution to the entire staff. 
Frequently an administrator has relatively little background of experi- 
ence to help him understand the needs of primary children and the 
program that is suitable for them. In such a case, the teacher will need 
el oe hs i og demonstrate the points for which she seeks 
support. The teacher who can d is in a er: in 

fashion Protects her own morale ve a ri tee ant, : 
principal as v 


THE NATURE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSI 
le) 
TEACHING TASK ibian 


The opportunities 
the profession individu 
individuals, 
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al health unless the teacher has acquired inner philo- 
s that help her respect growth and the 
lp her see her contribution as partici- 


hazard to ment 
sophical or religious resource 
time it requires. These resources he 
pation in an ongoing process. 
The nature of teaching i 
into the future. There is alway 
make the learning more complet 
istic of ever extending goals give 
the life that is invested in it. It 
teacher mental health that makes the formulation of well-balanced 


personal plans difficult. Unless the teacher is realistically aware of this 
professional phenomenon, she may fall victim to feelings of inadequacy 
and defeat. By facing squarely the nature of the task and the limitations 
of her humanity, the teacher can protect herself from discouragement. 
Teachers who are largely technicians, job holders, or babysitters find 
less of these hazards to mental health and, at the same time, less of the 
at come from a truly professional role. 


s such that it continually projects itself 
s the next step, the extra help that will 
e, always more to learn. This character- 
s meaning to the teaching task and to 
also contains an inherent hazard to 


intrinsic satisfactions th 


TEACHER IN-SERVICE GROWTH 
th is imperative if school learning op- 


a the needs of our society. When the 
ary education, 


Teacher professional grow 
portunities are to keep pace with 


a four-year course in element 


nal service, but she should not regard 
er college education should have 
ave the basic skills for 
about curriculum de- 
at large. This 


teacher is graduated from 
she is ready to begin her professior 
herself as a finished product. H 
equipped her to grow in service. She should h 
learning more about children, for learning more 
, and for learning more about the profession 


velopment 
happen in many ways. 


growth can I 


Classroom Questing 
e professionally from the successes 


assroom. The teacher who 
her own philosophy 
he habit of question- 


Teachers may blossom and thriv 
approaches in the cl 
ractices in the light of 
the process. T 


of their own creative 
aluates her own P 


e of children grows in 
ting for reasons for certain well-established procedures 


alert to the underlying principles of her work. It 


helps her avoid becoming @ “pattern teacher,” even though the patterns 


in the original were basically sound. The growth of the questing teacher 
may go unre me time, but it has important intrinsic value 
a 


for her, the searcher. 


actively ev 
and knowledg 
ing and ques 
keeps the teacher 


cognized for so’ 
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Questing through Reading 


magazines. The spirit of inquiry in relation to her own teaching gives 
her purpose for reading and guides her in selecting the material that is 
most significant for her at the time. The teacher must be alert to evalu- 
ate the material she reads according to the pri 
and learning that she has acquired lest she become involved in popular 
practices which lack soundness. Her professional questing should in- 
clude the area of child development as well as curriculum and teaching. 
In addition, her explorations should increase her knowledge of the 
world so that she can help children acquire more, accurate information. 


nciples of development 


Questing through Writing and Speaking 


Questing on Committees 


Questing with 
and mutually felt 
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beyond itself to published materials and resource persons for help 
Much valuable planning can result from cooperative thinking of the 
group, but they need a check on their work to be sure that they are 
doing more than entrenching their own biases. The committee usually 
functions best when individuals take responsibility for different aspects 
of the research or writing. As they bring this material to the group for 
sharing, it can be incorporated into the group thought. 


Questing in College Courses 

Questing through college courses is highly rewarding to many 
teachers because they get new ideas and a fresh look at the reasons for 
some of their routine practices. Contact with people from other school 
systems is interesting and stimulating. Summer workshops serve teachers 


especially well in this respect. 

Many teachers go on for higher degrees. This will be an increasing 
expectation in many school systems. Others will continue to expect to 
do only a certain number of units of work in a given period of time to 


qualify for salary increments. Working for a degree insures a certain 
amount of balance in the teacher's program of courses and often de- 
mands more rigorous academic application. It offers considerably less 
freedom for the teacher to choose the course work that she feels will 
meet her need best at the time. Whatever the plan of course work the 
teacher chooses, she must come to each course with a sense of searching 
if she is to get satisfaction and value that will justify the time and 
money she is investing. In working for an advanced degree, the teacher 
may become so involved in accumulating credits and meeting require- 
ments that she loses sight of the values that the degree was designed to 
help her achieve. Similarly lits for salary 


, a teacher accumulating cred 
increments may grab the m ent extension course whether it 
has the possibility of being us 


Teachers should be caut 
the school year. Some teachers can 


ost conveni 
eful to her or not. 

ious about taking evening classes during 
and do study in such classes without 


strain on themselves or jeopardy to their school obligations, but many 
cannot. The teacher should weigh her obligations—professional, home, 
and social—lest she put herself in a morally, emotionally, or physically 


impossible position by this extra load. 


Questing in Professional Organizations 
, area, state, OY national professional 
w with the profession as a whole. 


her own horizons and extend 


pation in local 
he teacher gro 
acher widen 
nized efforts of a group. 


Active partici 
organizations helps t 
Such organizations help the te 
her influence through the orga 
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Questing through Travel 


Teachers as well as children profit through direct experiences, and 
travel is a way to get these experiences. The travel quests of a teacher 
should take her behind the superficial haunts of ordinary tourists to 
where she can get to know the life and work of people or the land 
forms and wildlife of an area more intimately, Visits to factories, farms, 
museums, or to campfires held by naturalist rangers give the teacher a 
view of the world that enriches her teaching either directly or indirectly. 
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a group of teachers studying relationships- 


a teacher relates to a group of children in 4 
way that helps them grow and enables her to grow as well. 


INDEX 


As 


INDEX 


Accidents, analyzing, 68 
Algebra, 325-326 
Anecdotal records, 456 
Appreciation, of fine products, 71, 
130 
of help and favors, 24, 268 
of skill of others, 24 
Arithmetic 
see Mathematics 
Art, backgrounds of primary chil- 
dren, 383-384 
as experimentation, 379-380 
as expression of ideas and feel- 
ings, 380-382 
in the primary curriculum, 379 
as representation and communi- 
cation, 380 
Art, managing the class for, clean- 
up time, 401 
exhibiting children’s work, 402- 
403 
keeping a progress file, 403 
presenting new mediums, 397- 
398 ; 
showing and discussing art 
work, 401—402 
stimulating creativity, 398-400 
work time, 400-401 
Art related to other areas, 
ture, 396 
mathematics, 396 


litera- 


problems of daily living, 396- 
397 
reading, 251, 395 
science, 395 
social studies, 120-121, 394 
Art, working with mediums, 386- 
394 
clay, 389 
collage, 393 
colored chalk, 388 
crayons, 387-388 
fingerpaint, 388-389 
paint, 387 
paper, 390-393 
papier-maché, 390 
printing, 393-394 
stencils, 394 
Artists, primary children as, 385- 
386 
the young artist at work, 383 
Audiovisual devices, technology 
in schools, 10 
for independent use, 254 
see also Projection equipment 


Balanced program, breadth and 
depth in social studies, 
123-124 

of literature, 193 
primary, 9, 11, 249 
of science, 75 
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Behavioral objectives 
see Objectives 
Books, care of, 209 
that help children grow, 195- 
199 
animal books, 199 
fantasy storybooks, 198-199 
informational books, 195-197 
realistic storybooks, 197-198 
resource books, 195 
Broad area of interest, 29-34 
choosing the theme, 30 
sequences of learning, 32-33 
science related to, 72-73 
the social studies Program, 126 
Bulletins for parents, 495-496 


Centers of interest, art, 41 
chalkboard space, 41 
dramatization, 41 
library, 41 
mathematics, 41, 353-354 
science, 41, 94 
for table activities, 41 

Children’s needs and primary edu- 

cation, 11—12 
for science information, 69-71 

Choral speaking, 178 

Citizenship, 22, 107, 

Classroom, climate of, 42-43 
intellectual Opportunities in, 

41, 140-141 
Space distribution in, 40 
Classroom placement of children, 
450-454 

Climate, psycholo 

Committee work, 

Community, inter 

132-135 

Concrete experience 

see Direct experiences 


135 


gical, 42-43 
149-150 
relationships in, 


INDEX 


Conferences with parents, emer- 
gency, 494 
informal contacts, 494 
for reporting progress, 492-494 
Construction activities, during the 
work period, 150 


early, 108 
as social studies learning, 1197 
120 A 
Conversations, at arrival time, 
159-161 


casual, 159-162 
during activity times, 161-162 
group, 162-167 
see also Oral language 
Cooperative stories, 300-303 
Correlation of curriculum areas, 
29 
Courtesy, 24, 183 
Creative activities, art, 25 
Music, 428-429 k 
Creative and imaginative spea 
ing, 167-172 
playmaking, 170-172 
dramatic play, 169-170 
poetic expression, 168-169 
Puppetry, 170-171 
Storytelling, 167-168 
Creative writing 
see Written expression 
Critical thinking, 9, 231, 238-239 
Cultural understandings, 21, 1057 
106, 131-132 
Cursive writing 
see Handwriting, cursive 
Current events, 73, 107, 125 


Daily schedule, 43-46 

Demonstrations, 65 , p 

Describing, accurate reporting, 
using descriptive names, 62 
language of description, 60 
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making comparisons, 60-62 
observations, 60-63 
Dictionaries, use of, 19, 309 
Direct experience, a base for fu- 
ture understanding, 7, 8, 
11 
through doing real work, 113- 
114 
through field trips, 111 
of individuals, vicarious for 
others, 115—116 


through parent cooperation, 
111-112 

in primary social studies, 110- 
114 


related to literature, 193-194 
in relation to language, 60-63 
through sampling real processes, 
113 
in the school situation, 110-111 
Disciplines of knowledge, 10, 101- 
102 
Discovery, of art principles, 379- 
380, 385-386 
of number relationships, 328 
of science facts, 5, 58 
of social world, 107—109 
Dramatic play, 108 
Dramatic representation of learn- 
ings, 118 
during the work period, 151-153 
see also Dramatic play 
Dramatizing to communicate, 23 


Economic concepts, 3; 128-130 
see also Survival needs and com- 
forts 
Economic processes, 7, 8; 113 
Emotional factors, coping with, 
167 
and health, 479 
and reading, 219-220 
and school success, 11-12 


and science, 98 
Empathy, through literature, 193 
through music, 405 
through oral language, 166 
through reading, 239 
a social learning, 103 
English, learning to speak, 185- 
189 
Environment, health factors in 
see Health factors in the en- 
vironment 
Evaluation of group experiences, 
176-178 
analyzing problems, 177 
building basic values, 177-178 
celebrating successes, 176 
registering preferences, 177 
Evaluation of progress, 19, 48-49 
Experience charts, composing, 227 
preparing, 228 
using, 229-230 
Experiences 
see Direct experiences; Vicari- 
ous experiences 
Experimentation in art, 379-380, 
383 
Experiments, 20, 53-54, 57» 65 
using results of, 66-67 


Face-to-face relationships, 8, 21, 
127-128, 166 

Field trips, 111, 141-146 
direct experiences through, 111 
follow-up of, 146 
planning with children, 143 
planning with parents, 144-145 
preliminary planning, 142 
procedures for, 145-146 

First day of school, 46-47 


Games, ball, 374 
circle, 372-373 
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Games, (continued) 
place of, 371 
running and chasing, 371-372 
singing, and folk dances, 373- 
374 
Generalizations, 63 
Geographic understandings, 104, 
131 
Geometry, 39, 326-328 
Goals of teaching, values that help 
define, 5-6 
see also Objectives 
Graded classes, teaching, 450-451 
Grade standards, 11 
Grammar, good usage, 182-183 
Group conversations, 162-167 
appropriate things to show and 
tell, 166 
awareness of problems of oth- 
ers, 166 
coping with strong feelings, 167 
guidance role of teacher, 163- 
167 
humorous, silly, or serious, 164- 
165 
listening and responding, 163 
socially inappropriate contribu- 
tions, 164 
see also Group discussions 
Group discussions, 173-178 
evaluating group experiences, 
176-178 
exploring children’s back- 
grounds, 174-175 
extraneous comments, 174 
planning activities, 176 
reliving common experiences, 
175-176 
Grouping, by classes, 450-454 
for handwriting instruction, 
291-292 
for mathematics, 352 


for reading, 247-248 
for spelling, 317 


Handbook for parents, 496 
Handwriting, 23, 37-38 
drawing stage, 260-261 
grouping for instruction, 2917 


292 

saliin left-handed children, 
290 35 

learning the value of writing, 
262-264 


managing class for, 291-295 

mechanics of, 272-280 ; 

position of pencil and pape 
289-290 

prewriting experiences, 260-264 

records of progress, 292-293 

related to reading, 251, 293-294 

workbooks and practice man- 
uals, 294-295 

position, 288-289 

readiness for, 261-262 i 

Handwriting, beginning, erasing 

and patching, 288 = 

guiding letter formation, 281 
284 

with meaningful situations, 
265-268, 281-282 z 

practice on specific letters, 283 


284 en 
reversals and mirror writing 
290-291 


as seat work, 294 

using the chalkboard, 284-286 

using guidelines, 286-287 

writing names, 265-266 “ 

writing short sentences, ure : 

writing tools and surfaces, 2°7 
288 

Handwriting, cursive, 259-260 

concurrent with manuscript 

271 
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development with meaning, 
271-272 

joinings, 279-280 

letters by families, 278-279 

readiness for, 269-270 


Handwriting, manuscript, 259- 
260 
foundation for cursive writing, 
272-273 


letters by families, 275-277 
maintaining manuscript writ- 
ing, 271 
recommended forms, 273-275 
spacing, 277-278 
with transfer value, 273-275 
Health, g, 18 
Health factors in the environ- 
ment, 460-466 
heating and ventilating, 460- 
462 
lighting, 462-463 
noise, 464-465 
seating, 465-466 
Health measures, preventive, cor- 
rective, 475-479 
assessing health status, 475-476 
coordination with parents, 478 
daily awareness of health, 477- 
478 
disabilities, 479 
immunizations, 477 
psychosomatic problems, 479 
Health, psychological climate, 
479-482 
curriculum related to, 481-482 
personal reinforcement, 480 
thoughtful timing, 480-481 
Health, schedule and routines, 
469-475 
activity and rest, 469-479 
cleanliness, 474-475 
drinks, 473 
elimination, 473-474 


nutritional needs, 472-473 
protection from weather, 4'70- 
47} 
protection from wet clothing, 
471-472 
Historical understandings, 22, 
107, 136 
Home calls, 490-492 


Illustrations for literature, 199- 
201 
Independent learning activities, 
249-254 
art, 251 
reading, 251-253 
manipulative activities, 253 


mechanized instructional de- 
vices, 254 

programmed materials, 253- 
254 


workbooks, 250-251 
writing, 4, 38, 251 
Individual, abilities of, 5 
in a democratic society, 5-0 
responsibility to others, 5 
welfare of, 11 
Individualizing reading, 4 234, 
240, 248-249 
Intellectual stimulation, 11, 41- 
42, 158 
Interest centers 
see Centers of interest 


Interviewing resource people, 5, 
19, 117 
Knowledge, accumulated by civi- 


lization, 6 
new contributions to, 6 
rapid growth of, 10 
science, 10, 18, 20-21 
skills of acquiring, 10 
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Knowledge, (continued) 
of social world, 10, 18, 21-22 
structure of, 10 


Language, adapted to children’s 
level, 117 
of description, 60 
of mathematics, 328-329 
in social studies, 108, 122-123 
Language development, 155, 296 
in different communities, 157 
influenced by teacher, 158 
and the school program, 158- 
159 
Left-handed children, handwrit- 
ing and, 290 
Letters to parents, 112, 262-264, 
495 
Library, use of, 20, 206, 209, 249, 
251 
Life processes, 8, 13 
Listening and responding, 163 
Listening to music, 420-424 
in the background, 423 
imaginative, 423 
performed in person, 421 
recordings, 42 1-423 
as self-chosen activity, 423 
Literature, backgrounds of chil- 
dren, 194 
creative response to, 208-209 
growing into, 193 
illustrations for, 199-201 
for primary children, 192-203 
quality of artistry, 192-193 
and social studies, 12 
values of, 193 
see also Books 
Literature, presenting, 203-208 
Opportunity for independent 
use, 206-208 
reading and telling stories, 1gi— 
192 


5 


sharing poetry, 205-206 
Living with living things, cate- 
gory of science, 75 
reduced opportunity for, 8 
suggested experiences, 76-81 


Managing the class, for art, 397- 
402 
for handwriting, 291-295 
for literature, 208-209 
for mathematics, 352-354 
for music, 429-430 
for oral language, 188-189 
for physical education, 376-377 
for reading, 247-257 
for science learning, 92-98 
for social studies, 140-153 
for written expression, 322-323 
Manipulative activities, 253 
Manners 
see Courtesy z 
Manuals, practice, for handwrit- 
ing, 294-295 
Manuals, teachers’, 232-233 
Manuscript writing 
see Handwriting, manuscript 
Mathematics, language of, 38, 328 
sequences of, 38-39 
sets, 39, 325, 338-346 
using concrete materials, 4, 13° 
338-346 
Mathematics, early skills in, 3347 
335 
of enumeration, 335-336 
exploratory teaching of, 335 
one-to-one correspondence, 334 
337 
ordinals, 337-338 
With written symbols, 336 
Mathematics, “new math,” 324 
elements of algebra and geom- 
etry, 325-328 
as new method, 328-329 
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as new ways of thinking, 329- 
340 
sets, 325 
Mathematics, use of, 20, 23, 29 
identification by numerals, 332 
measurement, 331-332 
problem solving, 331 
Measurement, 39 
area, 348 
capacity, 348-349 
linear, 346-347 
money, 351 
temperature, 350-35! 
time, 349-359 
weight, 349 
Mental health, nature of, 498 
stabilizing factors in, 501-502 
and the teaching profession, 
498-499; 508-509 
Mental health, of children, and 
activity, 356, 469-470 
classroom climate, 42-43, 4797 
482 
coping with strong feelings, 167 
creative and re-creative activi- 
ties, 18, 25, 405, 420 
during writing instruction, 292 
emotional factors in reading, 
219-220 
emotional security, 12, 99 
expressing ideas and feelings, 9» 
379, 380-382 
in self-contained classroom, 435 
Mental health of teachers, change- 
of-pace activities, 503 
family circumstances, 505—506 
food needs and diet, 503 
interpersonal relationships, 
506-508 
personal-professional skills, 505 
personal tempo, 504 
personal traits, 503-504 
philosophy of life, 504 
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sleep and rest, 502 


Misbehavior, causes of, inability 


to hear, 464 

inactivity, 469-470 

lack of opportunity to see, 93 

need for elimination, 473-474 

overstimulation and fatigue, 
444, 469-470 

pressures to achieve, 1l 

see also Mental health, of chil- 
dren 


Moral and spiritual values, 26 
Motor development, of beginning 


primary children, 357-358 
importance of, 356 
physiological aspects of, 358 
Movement exploration, inter- 

preting ideas and feelings, 

366 
meaning of, 363-364 
space for own actions, 364-365 
ways of moving in place, 365 
ways of moving through space, 

365-356 


Music, backgrounds of children, 


405-406 
and a joyous spirit, 405 
managing the class for, 429-430 
reading, 430 
and social studies, 125 


Music, building quality, 4147420 


enunciation and breathing, 
419-420 

mood, 420 

pitch, intonation, tone quality, 
415-417 

rhythm, tempo, dynamics, 417- 
419 

tonal range, 415 


Music, use of instruments, 428 


autoharp, 427 
melody instruments, 426-427 
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Music, (continued) 
rhythm band, 426 
rhythm instruments, 424-426 
Music program, primary, 406-407 
building musical quality, 414- 
420 
creative music activity, 428-429 
instrumental experiences, 424- 
428 
listening, 420-424 
singing, 407-414 


Names of things and processes, 
62-63 
Needs 
see Children’s needs 
“New math” 
see Mathematics, “new math” 
Nongraded primary classes 


see Ungraded primary classes 
Numbers 


see Mathematics 
Number system, 38 


Objectives, in behavioral terms, 
19-26 
broad, 18 
Observation, 7) 19, 56-59 
describing, 60-63 
directing attention, 58-59 
dwindling Opportunities for, 8 
equal Opportunity for, 93-94 
Oral language, 9; 35-36 
emphasis on ideas, 178-179 
expressing learnings, 122-129 
free spontaneous speaking, 
159-172 
speaking ideas of others, 178 
speaking to a point, 172-178 
speaking for practice, 178-188 
types of, 159 
Oral reading, 178 


Parent participation, in field trips, 
144-145 l 
in providing direct experiences, 
111—112 
as resource persons, 496 
Parent-teacher contacts, values of, 
483-484 , 
Parents, communicating with, 
487-496 
emergency conferences, 494-495 
home calls, 490-492 
informal contacts, 494 
newsletters, bulletins, 
handbooks, 495-496 
parent-teacher conferences, 


492-494 age 
pre-enrollment contacts, 487 
488 5 
small-group conferences, 488- 
490 


visitation in classrooms, 488 

Parents of primary children, 4847 
85 

a. it information, 485-486 
People, concern for, 21, 43, 169 

far-away, 9, 104, 105-106, 132 

long-ago, 9, 104, 107, 136 

respect for, 8, 177-178 
Perception in reading, 222-224 

of differences in word forms, 

222-909 

of meaning, 223—224 
Phonics, 23, 242-247, 310 
Physical education, g 

climate and weather, 359 

Sames, 371-375, 

guided free play, 359-363 

movement exploration, 363- 

366 

posture, 375-376 

relaxation, 376 

rhythms, 366-371 

value of, 356 
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Physical needs, 43 
see also Health 
Pictures, flat, 140-141 
Placement of children in class- 
rooms 
see Classroom placement 
Planning, anticipatory sequences 
of activities, 32-33 
the basic daily schedule, 43-46 
in blocks of time, 25-28, 43 
broad area of interest, 29-34 
classroom climate, 42-43 
daily, 48 
and evaluation, 48-49 
field trips, 142-145 
first day of school, 46-47 
importance of, 17 
long-range, 17-46 
nature of, 17, 176 
objectives, 18-26 
the reading period, 256 
room environment, 39-42) 
141 
short-range, 46-48 
for skill development, 34-39 
for special days, 28 
the total school year, 25-28 
for the week, 48 
Planning with children, 33-34 
for field trips, 143-144 
through group discussion, 
for work periods, 147 
Play, guided free, 359-361 
Poems that help children grow, 
201-203 
Poetic expression, 168-169 
Poetry, listening to and speaking, 


140- 


176 


25, 205-206 
Posture, 375-376 
Preprimer reading, 230-233 
Pressures for achievement, 
Primary children and adult 
friends, adult guests and 


10, 11 


hosts, 438-439 
other teachers, 437 
school personnel, 437-438 
special teachers, 436 
substitute teachers, 436-437 
Primary children as teachers, 103 
Primary education, historical ex- 
pectations for, 7 
kinds of schools, 12 
modern expectations for, 7-11 
Problem solving, 10, 177, 239 
Programmed materials, 253-254 
449 
Progress, children’s, identifying, 
454-457 
recording, 457-458 
reporting, 458, 486, 492-494 
Progress file, art, 403 
handwriting, 293 
Projection equipment, using, 
opaque projector, 94, 187 
for vicarious experiences, 116- 
117 
Promotion and retention, 452- 
453 
Property, private, 8, 24, 133 
public, care of, 8, 133-134 
Psychological climate, 479-482 


Puppetry, 171 


10 


Questions 
children’s, as aids to learning, 
19, 33-34) 56, 63-64 
finding answers to, 64-66 
and thoughtful guesses, 63- 
64 
teacher's, 59-67 


Readiness, 5, 11 
for cursive writing, 269-270 
for mathematics, 332-334 
for oral expression, 156-157 
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Readiness, (continued) 
for reading, 214-215 
for social studies, 109-110 
for spelling, 315-316 

Reading, development leading to, 

211-215 
and emotional factors, 219-220 
emphasis in early schools, 7 
group procedures, 230-232, 238- 
239) 255-257 . 
and handwriting practice, 293- 
294 
at home, 249 
for information, 5, 19 
and language skill, 216-219 
in modern primary programs, 7 
nature of, 215—216 
222-22 4 
readiness for first reader, 236- 
237 
typographical signals, 236 
using multiple series, 239-240 
visual capacities and skills, 220- 
222 
see also Experience charts; In- 
dividual reading; Phonics; 
Word-study skills 
Reading, early school experiences, 
225 
experience charts, 227 


—230 
incidental reading, 226-297 
picture reading, 230-232 
preprimers, 230-234 
primers, 234-296 

Reading, independent, 233-234, 

237-240 
discussing the story, 238-240 


guiding study reading, 297 
Reading, individualized, 4, 234, 
240, 248-249 
Reading, memory, 213-214 
Reading, oral, 36, 178 
Reading period, 254-257 


INDEX 


Reading primer, 234-235 
Reading, silent, 36, 235-236 
Reading, word study 
see Word-study skills 
Realia, 140 s 
Recordings, music, for listening, 
421-423 ‘ 
Records of children’s progress 1n 
dictating written expres- 
sion, 298-300 
in handwriting, 292-293 
in mathematics, 335 
in science learnings, 96-97 
Records, school, 457-458 
Relationships, teacher-child, 13 
Relationships with people, 24 
127-128, 166 
friendly adults, 435-439 
older children, 439-441 
parallel primary classes, 44!7 
442 
younger children, 442-443 
Relaxation, voluntary, 376 
Research skills, 37, 64-66, 148-149 
Rhythm band, 426 ae 
Rhythm of activities, 11, 43, 499 
470 
Rhythms, accompaniment for, 
367-368 
imitating rhythmic actions, 
369-370 
interpreting feelings, 369 
location for, 370 
related to social studies, 1217 
122 
Room environment, 39-42) 
141 


1407 


Safety factors, in the classroo™ 
466-467 
en route to school, 468 
fire drills, 469-470 
on the playground, 467 
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and science knowledge, 69-70 
in the total school, 467 
Seating arrangement, 40, 93 
Seating, individual, criteria for, 
465-466 
Seat work, number, 354 
writing as, 294 
see Independent learning activ- 
ities 
Schedule 
see Daily schedule 
School functions, hazards to par- 
ticipation, 444 
values in participation, 443-444 
School programs 
see School functions 
Science, 10, 29, 101 
attitudes toward, 20 
backgrounds of primary chil- 
dren, 55-56 
as a body of knowledge, 54 
generalizations, 20, 57, 63 
increased emphasis on, 10, 
reasoned guesses, 21, 57 
as technology, 54 
as a way of getting informa- 


tion, 54 
as a way of life, 54-55, 57-68 
as a way of thinking, 54 
and young children, 53 
Science books, using, 96 
Science, children’s needs for, per- 
sonal safety, 69 
protection of fine materials, 71 
protection from local hazards, 
71 
protection of other people, 7 
7 
protection of plants and ani- 
mals, 71 
Science content, bases for select- 
ing, 68-75 
categories of, 75 


Science experiences and learnings, 
living things, 76-80 
matter and energy, 85-89 
sky, weather, earth, 81-84 
tools and machines, 89-92 
Science values for children, 98 
Scientist and the primary child, 
56-57 
Self-contained classroom, 435 
Self-image, 12, 480 
Self-selected learning activities, 4, 
249-254 
free play, 359 
listening to music, 423 
with number materials, 
354 
at the science center, 94-95 
Sentence structure, 35 
Sequences of experiences, sample 
“, . . Homes Better Places to 
Live,” 136-137 
“How Do Trucks Help Our 
Community?” 138-140 
“How Do We Get Our Milk?” 
137 
“Who Helps Our School?” 136 
“Who Works in Our Town?” 
138 
Sets, working with, 39 
adding, 341-342 
as equal parts of wholes, 345 
grouping with sets, 338-344 
multiplying and dividing, be- 
ginnings of, 343-344 
proving operations with, 345- 
346 
subtracting and comparing, 343 
Show and tell 
see Group conversations 
Singing, 407-414 
aids to teaching songs, 413-414 
choosing songs, 409-410 
presenting new songs, 410-411 


3537 
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Singing, (continued) 


teacher's voice for teaching, 
407-409 

teaching songs by phrases, 411- 
412 


using the piano with, 412 
Skills, of acquiring knowledge, 
10, 18-20 
of communication, 18, 35-38 
creative and recreational, 18 
mathematics, 38-39 
oral-language, 35-36 
of problem solving, 10 
reading, 36-37 
of relating to people, 102-104 
of research, 37 
written language, 37-38 
Skills of mathematics 
see Mathematics, early skills 
Skills, sequences of development, 
35739 
Social studies, 9-10, 29 
art activities in, 120-191 
construction activities in, 1 
120, 150 
depth experiences, 123-124 
differentiation from science, 


19- 


101—102 
dramatic representation in, 
118, 151-153 


informal learnings, 100-101 
language, oral and written in, 


122-123 
learnings of young children, 
107-109 


meaning of, 101-102 

need for direct experiences, 

need for vital program, 8, g 

organizing and expressive activ- 
ities, 117—122 

readiness for, 109-110 

thythmic expression in, 
122 


110 


121- 


sample experiences, 123 
Social studies content, source of, 
124-126 
Social studies, learnings by cate- 
gory, 127-136 
cultural variations, 131-132 
face-to-face relationships, 1277 
128 
geographic factors, 131 
historical backgrounds, 136 ; 
relationships in larger social 
groups, 132-135 
survival needs and 
128-130 
Social usage, 35, 183 
Society's needs and primary edu- 
cation, 7-11 
Speaking in complete sentences, 
301 
Special teachers, 436 
Speech improvement, 22, g5, 182 
correct pronunciation, 180-181 
voice quality, 184—185 
Spelling, 23, 38, 314-322 
choosing words for, 316-318 
partners and helpers, 320-327 
readiness for, 315-316 
use of the dictionary, 320 
Storybooks 
see Books that help children 
row 
Storytelling, by children, 167-168 
by teachers, 191-192 
Substitute teachers, 436-437 
Success experiences, 11, 482 
group evaluation of, 176 
Summarizing, 63 
Survival needs and comforts, 128-7 


130 


comforts, 


Teacher in-service growth, 509 
512 
classroom questing, 509 
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college courses, 511 
professional organizations, 511 
reading, 510 
travel, 512 
work on committees, 510-511 
work with consultants, 510 
writing and speaking, 510 
Teacher mental health 
see Mental health of teachers 
Teacher, qualities of, 13-15 
Teachers, backgrounds of, 499- 
500 
special, 436 
substitute, 436-437 
Teachers’ manuals, using, 232-233 
Teaching machines 
see Programmed materials 
Technology, burst of, 9-10 
serves the classroom, 11 
Television, 10 
instruction by, 4457448 
source of science content, 74 
Textbooks, use of, 13, 74 96, 1257 
126 
Thinking, 36-37, 54» 66-68 
clarifying by speaking, 159 
and dramatization of experi- 
ences, 117 
importance of language, 
123 
nonverbal, 378 
the primary child 
216 
and reading, 232 
Trips 
see Field trips 


122- 


1 as thinker, 


Ungraded primary classes, 4537 


454 
Units of study, 30, 102, 126 
Urban society's needs and educa- 


tion, 8 


Values, building, 177-178, 445 
democratic, 9, 11, 18 
and goals of teaching, 5-6 
moral and spiritual, 26 
science, 98 
Vicarious experiences, 115-117 
Vision, balance and fusion, 221- 


222 
eye movements, 222 
focus for reading, 220-221 
Vocabulary, of approximation, 23 
of description, 60 
growth, 35, 179-180 
names of things and processes, 
62 
of specific quantity, 332 


Word-study skills, 36, 240-247 
configuration cues, 241-242 
context cues, 241 
P 1onics, 247 
presenting new words, 232 
structural analysis, 247 

Workbooks, in mathematics, 354 
in reading, 250-251 

Work period, 44, 147-153 

Work skills, 21, 108, 113-114 


Writing 
see Handwriting; Written ex- 
pression 
Written expression as dictation, 
297-308 


independent writing, 303-308 
kinds of dictated materials, 298 
managing the class for, 322-323 
Written expression, mechanics of 
improving the original, 
313-314 
organizing ideas, 302, 311-313 
punctuation and capitals, 310- 


311 
spelling, 314-322 
words needed for, 308-310 
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Written expression, _ teacher-re- 
corded, children’s need for, 
297 
group cooperative stories, 300- 
393 


for individual children, 298 
Written language, 9, 23, 37 

sequences of, 37 

see Written expression 
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